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ABSTRACT 

In this yearbook, a group of scholars have written 
articles designed to present new insights into curriculum development 
and to push thinking beyond traditional frontiers. Each writer has 
placed emphasis on those facets of his field which he deems most 
significant. Paired with each of these presentations is a chapter in 
which a curriculum specialist or any other educator examines the 
professional implications. Some of the subjects covered by the 
presentations include (1) developing potentiality, (2) new concepts 
of knowledge, (3) self-management capacities in children, (4) new 
modes of man's relationship to man, (5) gaining freedom of value 
choice, (6) new insights and approaches to citizenship, and (7) 
creative vision and expression. (Editor/JF) 
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From the Association 



THIS yearbook of die Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development may well become the most discussed-and the most 
controversial-of our publicaUons. We have asked a group of outstand- 
ing scholars to help us develop new insights and to push our thmkmg 
beyond the traditional frontiers. Each has responded in his own way» 
placing emphasis on those facets of his field which he deemed most 
signifiLt. Paired with each of these challenging presentations as a 
chapter in which a curriculum specialist or other educator examines the 
professional implications. 

Some wiU disagree witii the analyses of new knowledge and the 
assumptions which are made. Others will question the vaUdity of the 
implications as they are seen by the educators. But we will all be stimu- 
lated to think more deeply. Each reader will l,e provoked into a reex- 
amination of the philosophical base upon which he functions. All these 
factors contribute to making this an exciting yearbook. 

In the introductory chapter and in the section forewords, Alexander 
Frazier provides us with a framework which puts each of the diverse 
presentations in a contextual setting, giving unity to what might other- 
wise be regarded as an unstructured collection of points of view. The 
questions he poses and the specificity of his suggestions concerning the 
importance of new insights help us to benefit from the chapters which 

A yearbook such as this requires the coordinated efforts of many 
hardworking people. Certainly the entire Association owes its thanks to 
Dr. Frazier who was Chairman of the Committee. He and those who 
served with him have made a major contribution to the publication 
program. The scholars xvho prepared the chapters presenHng the new 
insights deserve the appreciation of every member of the \ssociation. 
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Those who have written the chapters which probe deeply into curriculum 
implications have demonstrated once again the tremendous potential 
which lies within the Association's membership. Our thanks go to each 
of them. 

A special word of appreciation has been earned by the members of 
the Association staff. Robert R. Leeper, editor and associate secretar>'» 
has made a major contribution as he has guided the yearbook through 
the many stages from the initial planning to editing and final production. 
Margaret Gill, executive secretary, has given wise leadership to the 
publication program as a part of her over-all responsibility for the im- 
plementation of the Association's policies. To these two, we owe much. 

Ruth P. ^ly, editorial associate, ASCD, paged the volume, checked 
corrections and managed its technical production. Dolores J. Minor, 
ASCD staff assistant, secured permissions to quote and, with Jean L. 
Stolp. helped with pioolVi-acliiiu thi* xolumi*. 



NovejJiber 1962 



CiiKSTKH D. Bahc;ock, PrcsideiU 
The Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 
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By Way of Introduction 

New Insights | Toward What Ends? 
Alexander Frazier 



WHEN we gain new insights, we ought to be able to develop 
better programs of instruction. Often, we can and we do. But new 
insights do not always come with their htni uses at once apparent. Some- 
times these have to be puzzled out. 

A classic example^ reported by Maria Moutessori ^ from the early 
days of ''scientific pedagogy^ was the application of new knowledge to 
the design of school furniture. At the close of the century, this was a 
major educational concern. Each "cult of pedagogy"" and even several 
nations had a model chair. The aim was to "render the child visible in 
all his immobility"* and "force him to assume tl)e position considered 
to be hygienically comfortable/" But toward what ends? One was ''the 
prevention of immoral acts in the chissroom""; anotheri prevention of 
curvature of the spine. 

Both ends are understandable, given the situation of too many chil* 
di'en crowded together for too lonf on intolerably uncomfortable 
benches. However, it was the situation itself to which new insights most 
needed to be applied. The knowledge being gained from physiology, 
physical anthropology, psychology, and hygiene— what did it have to 
suggest about the kind of program that would be best for children? 
As Madame Montessori and others saw it, the real problem was how 
to get children off the benches and out of the chairs. And, of course, 
how to create a program that would nourish wholesome growth and 
challenge the fuller development of capacity to learn. 

In this yearbook, by pairing a chapter reporting new insights with 
one reflecting on curriculum implications, we have tried to forward the 
process of identifying the best uses of new knowledge. We would not 

* Maria Montessori. The Stontessari SUihod. New York: Frct^rk k A, Stokes 
Coinpuny, 1912. p. 15-20. 
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claim to Iui\t' exluuisled all ihe implications of each base chapter. In 
fact, we are aware that main' ha\e been (>\-erlookeil. However, w«« 
accept the shortcomiiiys that wonltl .seem to inhere in such an effort as 
we have made. Perhaps w hat we are trying mo.st of all to do is to suggest 
the kinds of uses tt) which new insights from fields pertinent to educa- 
tion may Ik* put or at least the processes through which we need to go 
in finding gtxKl u.ses. 

Some Ways To Use New Insights 

With this general objective in mind, there may be some value in 
introducing the yearbook with a framework of the ways in which new 
insights have seemed to suggest new ideas to us. The uses are sometimes 
suggested by the reporter of new insights, of course, as well as by the 
interpreter; both sources are cited in the illustrations to follow. 

New insights may help us ask new questions. In Montessori's day. 
new knowledge did stimulate the better design of school furniture; but 
it helped, too, to shape the more basic question to which Madame 
Montessori devoted her life. In our day and perhaps always, in the words 
of one analyst. 

The danger ... is that man's dulled senses may no longer encounter the 
objects themselves but only what he e.\i)ects and already knows about them, 
the labeb formed by his society. The closed world of this perspective ceases to 
hold any wonder. Everything has its label, and if one does not know it the 
experts will tell him." 

New knowledge can help us answer old questions better, of cours(>. 
But often, if we are to break through to new possibilities, we have to 
assume another perspective on the whole matter at hand. We have to 
learn how to ask the kind of questions that will be newly liberating. 

This volume gives numerous examples of what this process looks 
like. Alice Miel considers most carefidly the questions aliout the nature 
of learning that Marshall McLuhan proix>ses— and they are new ques- 
tions. She feels, though, that tlie prospect of finding a single answer, 
in this case perhaps through a focus on television, could be more limit- 
ing than liberating for curricuhnn improvement. Therefore, after review- 
ing other sources of new insights on knowledge, she chooses as the key 
question one posed by Arthur W. Foshay. In view of a new sense of 
the integrity of the disciplines, we may well wonder what may happen 
to our commitment to learning through problem solving. "Can we have 
it both ways?" Foshay asks. In proposing a curriculum that might answer 
this new question, Miel draws on the insights McLuhan reports from 
* Ernest C. Seliaclitt'l. SlHumoniluais. New Y«)rk: Basic Btwiks. 1959. p. 238. 
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eoninniiucation theon^ but t{oes to lu*r other sources, too* She seeks a 
new position or perspectiw as a framework for her proposals, one that 
she has necessarilj' to define for herself* 

Similarly, Hilda Taha sunmmrixes the insights proposed for our 
consideration by Rhoda Metraux and then places beside the sumniar>' 
a statement of the educational perspectixe from which it may best be 
viewed. In relating the two, laba finds a number of points at which 
new insights from anthro|>olog\' may need to be balanced with our 
understandings from other fields. But she accepts Metraux's central 
cpiestion: Can we educate for openness more consciously and quickly? 

Again, in reviewing the new studies* on creativity, Jane Franseth 
decides that the ke>' issue may ha\'e to be defined by educators on their 
own terms or in their own \'0cabidaries. Those wlm have reopened the 
area through their ri'si'arch, Frank Barron and the psychologists of vari- 
ous other schools, have helped us ask a new question: Can creative 
behavior Iw taught— or at least more fully released? But some of the 
psychologists would not themselves ask this question; it lies beyond 
their province. 

New insights may lead to new '|uestions. The process is not auto- 
matic, however, and we have to bring our full thought to bear on using 
new insights on our own terms. 

New insifihts may help us sec new distinctions that need to be made. 
All of us face many areas of our experience in which we have not made 
as much differentiation of meaning as we might find useful; there are 
"always segments of realit)^ to use the language of a linguistically 
oriented psychologist, "about which we are ignorant/* possibly l)ecause 
of lack of interest or lack of opportunitx' to learn or— and here is where 
our present concern comes in — ^'Ixjcause nobody has yet remarked, inves- 
tigated, or called attention to a particular fact." ^ 

When someone does, then the new knowledge can help us make 
distinctions that deepen our perceptions and alter our behavior in count- 
less ways. We n?call the changes that came when we learned to be more 
discriminating in recognizing and measuring indi\'idual differences. We 
would have trouble in trxing to remember what our outlook was like 
before we begrui to see children as mox'ing through predictable growth 
stages. Our conception of tli^* relationship between personality develop- 
ment and ctdtural forces is now so nuich a part of us that we would be 
lost without it. 

Each of the se\ en basic chapters in this volume projects new insights 
that can lead to new distinctions. Often the direction is pointed to by 

•Joseph Church. tMuauafic and the Discovmj of Reality. New York: Random 
Home, 1961. p. 51. 
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the writer. Ljmrc'uce Frank, for example, wonders what difference it 
would make in onr thinking if we began to take seriously the possibiht)' 
that potentiality is often interfered with or damaged hy prenatal or 
fetal mishaps; or, perhaps more inuuediately relevant as we now see it, 
what would happen if we understood fully and could help parents 
understand how t!ie way children are cared for iuul controlled affects 
the ability they develop for making use of tlamselves; or what we might 
be able to do if we worked out a more responsible position for the school 
as an agency for the retrieval and development of human capacities. 

Similarly, in Chapter 7, Dwayne Huebner helps us see that tmder- 
standing and relating to others are much more than simply a matter of 
benevolent beluuior. If we arc to learn other ways of regarding our 
world and to create better ways, then we must find new modes of rela- 
tionship that make the realization of such ends more likely. Lois Barclay 
Mrrphy, in Chapter 5, is freshly explicit about die relevance of the 
child*s freedom to explore his early environment to the growUi of his 
fund of cognitive distinctions and his capacity for self-direction. Frank 
Barron, in his chapter, cuts through the imderbrush of ambiguities about 
who is creatix'e by basing his report largely on the direct study of mature 
artists. 

In Chapter 11, IJoyd Cook attacks head on the lack of analytical 
thinking that has caused educ ition for citizenship to be so often treated 
unrealistically or casually. Rho;* Metraux, in her chapter, makes new 
distinctioaa on the question of cultural relativism and extends in depth 
our understanding of values and valuation in our culture and others. 

Each of the writers touches, of course, on other issues or topics for 
which new discriminations are developing or are needed. But those 
mentioned here may be taken as illustrati\'e of the use of new insights 
to establish finer shades of meaning in thinking about and dealing with 
our problems. 

New insights may lead us to reexamine some of the assumptions on 
which we have been operating. The most fruitful field of ideas for study, 
Gardner Murphy has suggested,^ is to be found in reexamination of 
our most cherished assttmptions. Doubtless, this is true; we are all cir- 
cumscribed by our experience, and perhaps we tend to seek solutions 
for our failures by affecting change in others rather than in ourselves. 
Yet even if we tr\' to be more self-conscious, we may not sense wherf» 
our real problem lies. "The bonndar\» of a state of slavery is the absence 
of awareness of it.***" 

* Gardner Nfurphy. Human PotenUaUty. New York: Harper and Brotliers, 1958. 
•Nikolai Bcrdyaev. Slavery and Freedom, TransUitcd hy H. M. French. New 
York: Charles Scrlbncr*s Sons, 1944. p. 60. 
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New insights should help in making us more aware of our operating 
principles and their shortcomings, and certainly are l)asie to us in any 
elfort we make to establish new theoretical formulations. But using new 
insights for recasting or reformulating our ways of approaching our 
many tasks can be a slow and arduous aft ur. We axc all newly aware of 
the possibility that capacity for learning is nmeh more developable than 
we may have thought and is hampered in a great variety of ways, about 
some of which we may be able to do more than we have thought. To 
make full use of such new inklings or beginnings of insight, many of 
which are reported in Frank s chapter, we will need to do a lot of re- 
assessment of our present assumptions. 

What would really happen to our instructional programs, to take 
another example: 

// we could fully grasp the many new assumptions about learn- 
ing that are found in Marshall McLuhan's definition of nonlinear learn- 
ing? If we could accept and act on the idea of ^'simultaneity of informa- 
tion structure" and could test out the substitution of "insight for point 
of view and active participation for passive consumer appreciation"? 
// we were able to visualize what schooling would be like if it ceased 
"to be a processing of the young for adult tasks*' and became "the total 
lifetime task of all members of the community"? 

One of the challenges we always have to face in making use of new 
insights, of course, is to act in accordance with them. Thus, Paul Bowman 
asks of our belief that potentialities can be developed: **Creed or pipe 
dream?" If we are to use new assumptions, we must do more than frame 
them; we must test them in action. 

Similarly, Victor Lawhead proposes that if we are to accept a newly 
realistic orientation toward citizenship education, as would be indicated 
if we respond to Cook s analysis of new understandings from the study 
of juvenile delinquency, mass media, and community power structures, 
then we ought to design a program of general education that makes it 
possible (or students to learn through a multidisciplinary approach to 
problem solving in real-life contexts. 

New assumptions for action have first to be derived and stated, 
and for this act new insights ("a change in the structure of consciousness, 
a change in the scale of values"*^) are requisite. But new assumptions 
are never really ours until they have been put to the test. 

New insights may help us respond more fully to the things we 
already understand fairly well New insights need not always cause great 
revisions in our thinking; they may serve simply to extend our present 
insights, to further, as the poet puts it, "the oblique reach of the sense 
• Nikolai Berdyaev, op. cit, p. 69. 
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througli layers of rfc()gniti«)n" • oi purluips, us a dislingtushed scientist 
and philosopher, Pere Teilhard, points out in describing the need for 
seeing the living world more clearly, to advance in "the elaboration of 
ever more perfect eyes within a cosmos in which there is always some- 
thing more to be seen." * 

We are always searching for whatever will help us push through 
present layers of the known towar^d the something moro tlmt might enable 
us to function with greater effectiveness. Thus, Franseth can raise a series 
of questions on the relevance of new insights about creativity to some 
of the recent trends that may distress us— excessive testing, grouping 
"experiments" and the like. 

In the same vein, Taba wonders whether the goal of education for 
greater freedom of value choice and the insights that bear on its acliieve- 
ment may not also, or even perhaps necessarily, speak to us about our 
conception of "knowledge" and how it is created by the yoimg learner. 

From another position. Bills assumes responsibility for reinterpreting 
a set of insights derived from sources relatively unfamiliar to us, the 
existentialist philosophers and theologians, in terms of concepts that we 
have had more opportunity to think about. By noting the similarities 
between Huebner's philosophic treatment and the central ideas of the 
perceptual psychologists. Bills helps us get at least a start on assimilating 
a statement that might otherwise strike some of us as rather puzzling. 

Fannie Shaftel is much concerned with reexamining the instructional 
program in view of the new insights about structure, particularly those 
derived from the idea of open and closed systems. What more can the 
school do to make sure that children really have a chance to create the 
kind of structure that does not close them in but can be built onto and 
extended? 

New insights, then, often serve to strengthen or extend present 
understandings in ways that enrich our thinking without necessariK- 
redirecting it. 

New insights may help us imafiine new possibilities. While we may, 
in terms of a given problem, possess the "want of satisfaction with things 
as they are" that Shahn" defines as basic to creating anything in any 
field, we may still need something more to work with than we presently 
have. New insights may provide us with the material for creating or 
imagining new possibilities for solving our problems, perhaps through 

'Alastair Reid. "Gliosts." Oddments. Inklings, Omens. Moments. Boston: Little. 
Brown and Company, 1959. p. 5. 

»Piene Teilhard de Cliardln. The Phenomenon of Man. Translated by Bernard 
Wall. New York: Harper and Brotliers, 1959. p. 31. 

• Ben Shalin. The Shape of ConteiU. Cambridge. Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. p. 76-77. 
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a uvw program of some kind or cvtMi tliroojih defining our goals in 
different terms. 

There are many illustrations of such imaginings in this yearbook. 
Perhaps the most elaborately worked out are Miel's three-cycle cur- 
riculum intended to help us achieve both curricular goals and La\vhead*s 
reconceptualization of the core program. But then* are countless other 
proposals and suggestions and many questions raised for further reflec- 
tion — Bowman s quer\' al)out the use of the first year in school as a time 
of intensive study of individual children; Shaftels suggestion that new 
ways of teacher education may be basic to the development of autono- 
mous learners; Taba*s insistence on integrating knowing, thinking and 
valuing while differentiating the ways of learning appropriate to each; 
Bills* inquiry into the factors and Influences that most directly affect 
the setting up of productive classroom climates; and Franseth*s wonder- 
ment about the relationship between creative behavior and sound mental 
health. Equally important, the chapters reporting new insights contain 
many cues to the exercise of imagination that have not been responded 
to by the interpreters in their chapters. There is just too much to respond 
to fully. A thorough treatment of all the Implications in most of the 
basic chapters would have required more space than v;e have here. . 

But for the reader of this yearbook, we would vscommend a return to 
these chapters after liaving read our reactions to them. What else is there 
in Frank's fourfold look at potentiality that deserves further reflection? 
In Metrauxs analysis of values and valuing? In Huebner's description 
r>f "conversation**? 

Actually, we all bring our own evolving viewpoint with us into 
every re-encounter with thoughtful writing. We would hope that many 
of these chapters would be felt to be worth returning to next month or 
next year for a second or third go at mining them for the kinds of ideas 
that may lead to the imagining of new possibilities. 

Our Intention — To Honor Our Sources 

Th(»st\ then, arc some of the uses of new insights. Perhaps the reader 
will find the distinctions made between or among the uses somewhat 
tenuous. That may well be. The framework here proposed has been 
constructed after the final editing of the yearbook manuscript and has 
as its main purpose the possibly futile eflort to maintain that there is a 
unity of sorts in a book Intended to be highly diverse. Each of the four- 
teen authors has written on his own terms, although several of the 
chapters of interpretation have had the benefit, if such it was, of re- 
actions from yearbook committee members. 
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Other and perhaps bettor frameworks could have been proposed in 
which to approach the yearbook. One in particular that has pressed on 
the writer has partially come through— an emphasis on the big ideas 
that insist on reappearing in chapter after chapter, ideas that draw on 
several disciplines and that seem to be in everybody's mind, At least 
two of these have escaped bounds and have plainly identified themselves 
in the introduction: our new insights into capacity and our new per- 
plexities about the nature of knowledge. Others that might have and 
perhaps should have stood up tall in the same way certainly do so in the 
pages of the book— the magnificence of the new way of looking at the 
human dialogue that is the key to Huebner's chapter but is central, too, 
to McLuhan's and really to Metrau.x's and is touched on by others; the 
Iwilliance and resonance of the concept of nonlinear learning and of 
instant communication and community that is McLuhan's concern but 
is so insightfully put in its transcultural context by M^traux; and the 
depth of the new challenge to our past ideas about adjustment that is 
to be found in the concept of balanced progress and regression derived 
so variously, first by Murphy from her study of normal children and 
college youth and then by Barron in terms of creative artists. These are 
some of the big ideas that seem to stride across these chapters. 

But, whatever may be the best way to approach the yearbook, our 
intention in it has been to honor the contribution that can be made to 
educational thinking by the knowledge derived from relevant fields and 
to celebrate our professional coming of age as represented by a more 
active search for such insights. We are not so naive, we hope, as to 
expect that for every new insight there will be an immediate new idea 
for more effective teaching. We might grant that half our professional 
problem is learning to be open to new insights, to exercise "the art of 
receptivity" that Huxley" makes the basis of education in his new 
Utopia. We might even be willing to agree with the perhaps gently 
cynical wisdom of a noted biologist that if future knowledge "should 
not resolve the problem at hand, it will certainly make us see its insolu- 
bility in a different way." " In truth, seeing a problem differently is often 
the first step toward its solution. 

Learning to see our problems in different ways, however much yet 
may remain to be seen before genuinely better ways of working with 
children and youth can be developed, is perhaps our central professional 
task. We hope this yearbook honors such an effort and contributes to it, 

"Aldous Huxley, tstami New York: Harper and Brothers, 1962, p. 243. Chap- 
ter 13, p, 230-67, deals with education in Pala, his new Utopia. 

**Jean Rostand. The Substance of Man. Translated by Irma Brandeis, Gardeti 
City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 1962. p. 94. 
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POTENTIALITY 



ITS DEFINITION & 
DEVELOPMENT 



IN the past ten years, we have seen a revolution in the level ot 
expectation that we have held for ourselves in almost every realm of our 
national life. ''Are we demanding enough of ourselves and our children?*' 
is the way the issue was put by the Rockefeller Report. Our answer has 
come in the countless ways in which we are at work to improve our eco- 
nomic productivity^ to reexamine our accomplishments in technology^ and 
to retrieve from underdevelopment many of our human resources. 

Education has been called upon to assume many new responsibilities 
in this revolution. Yet none has been more quickly assumed than that of 
reassessing our conception of human potentiality and trying to imagine 
and implement better conditions for its fuller development. Research, 
subsidized by federal funds, has helped us in understanding the needs of 
the mentally retarded and the gifted. Such successful research has been 
followed by an amazing growth of concern for underdevelopment in other 
groups-— in the bright but underachieving, in bilingual communities, in 
segregated situations, in the downtown urban schools newly perceived as 
agents of acculturation for the in-migrants from rural or disadvantaged 
areas of America. 

In fact, as we have freed ourselves of whatever it may have been 
that stood in the way of our imagining new possibilities for releasing or 
developing potentiality, we have begun to examine more closely our 
school program for everybody. What helps and what hinders in the 
stimulation of each learner to full development? We have also asked 
another question: What do we mean by full development? 

In answering these questions^ we have called upon the findings of 
specialists in many disciplines. We have far yet to go, however, as the 
opening chapter of this yearbook indicates, in exhausting the leads we 
may gain there. Drawing on his many years of study in the behavioral 
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sciences, Lawreiue K. Frank has brought Into focus four ways in which 
potentialities may profitably be x'iewed. Any one of the four— the process 
of enculturation, the clinical assessment of personality, the pathway of 
growth and development, and education as evocation— would suffice to 
give us stimulus to further action. But together they form a base so broad 
that Dr. Frank's challenge to the school as a s(x;ial institution \vi\\ strike 
us as both thoroughly justifiable and long overdue. 

It is this challenge that Paul H. Bowman accepts in his companion 
chapter. He views the initial chapter in the light of his experience as di- 
rector of the Quincy Youth Development Project and from a new vantage 
point which he occupies in the field of mental health. He projects a great 
variet>' of practical and provocative next steps that would take us further 
on our way in redefining and realizing the full range of valued human 
potentialities. 
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Chapter 1 



Four Ways To Look at Potentialities 

Lawrence K. Frank 



WHEN we discuss the question of developing potentialities^ we 
need a longer and deeper perspective and a clearer recognition of how 
our beliefs and expectations may be biased by our cultural traditions and 
our own individual personality orientation. Accordingly, we may usefully 
examine the concept of human potentialities as we are beginning to un- 
derstand this concept from studies of other cultures, from studies and 
treatment of aberrant personalities, from recent studies of human growth 
and development* and also of learning. 

Enculturotion ond Potentiality 

All over the world we find groups of people* each living in its own 
cultural world, which developed ages ago and which has provided a 
persistent design for living. Each cultural group has selectively recog- 
nized and utilized some of the potential resources of its environment and 
has often ignored or rejected other possibilities, even foregoing available 
food supplies. Also, each group has selectively recognized, cultivated and 
rewarded some human potentialities and has rejected or severely sup- 
pressed other potentialities to establish and maintain the kind of per- 
sonality or character structure which it favors. 

Human Nature os Cutiuratty Ddflned 

Looking at the wide array of cultures, we may say that from our 
human potentialities each cultural group has produced the kind of human 
nature and conduct which it believes to be desirable and essential for its 
way of living in its symbolic cultural world. Moreover, every culture gives 
each of its members an image of himself as an expression of tliat version 
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of liiunan nature aad expects liiii) to exhibit \vlmte\er the culture heheves 
to be necessary for fulfilhuK that human nature. 

This amazing ch\ersit\ of human nature indicates that the oft quoted 
statement, **You can't ehanj^e hinnan nature/* has a profound significance 
which we usually fail to grasp. We interpret this statement to mean that 
human nature is rigid and unchangeable. Yet it is clear that whatever 
Imman nature the members of a group exhibit is developed in the child 
and adolescent, since no child arrix es with in!)orn patterns of social con- 
duct. Although the child seems to have many capacities and needs for 
group living, he must be inducted into the cultural and social world of 
his parents. Indeed, unless each generation of children is inducted into 
the symbolic cultural world of the parents* generation and tauglit how to 
function and act and what to believe, to think, to speak and to feel in all 
the various situations and relations of living, the continuity of that cul- 
ture will be broken. 

Moreover, as we are discovering, a child from one cultural group 
may be reared in another and as he grows up will develop the personality 
makeup, the character structure, the ''human nature' of his adopting 
culture. There are, of course, constitutional and temperamental differ* 
ences which may limit the responsiveness of any individual to his own or 
another culture. There are obvious differences in size, shape^ color, and 
some physiological functional capacities, but all human beings hax e the 
same mammalian ancestry and organic capacities. This human organism 
is amazingly flexible, even plastic, and can be shaped into whatever pat* 
terns parents may believe to be the right, correct and true way of living. 

If man had not been flexible and plastic, capable of learning to live 
in a symbolic world, we would have had to adapt to nature like other 
organisms which have reached the end of the e\'olutionar>' road through 
specialization and diflferentiation. By creating a symbolic cultural world 
with tools and techniques, man has been able to develop a human way 
of living that can be altered and reoriented. 

Firsf Bxperiences — the Beginning of Selecfion 

As we look at this process of enculturation, we see that the infant 
arrives with all the "wisdom of the body" inherited from his mammalian 
and premammalian ancestors. He comes with an inborn repertoty of basic 
physiological capacities for breathing; eating, digesting and eliminating; 
sleeping; and reacting emotionally to pain, threats and deprivations. 

Beginning at birth, each child is subject to whatever his family, fol- 
lowing its cultural traditions, believes to be necessary for the baby's wel- 
fare and futiire development. In some cultures, the infant is kept close to 
the mother, carried on her hip or ))ack. in a slinni parka* eontinually 
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feeling her warm body and enjoying these bodily contacts* In other cul- 
tures» the infant is tightly swaddled, bound from neck to toe $o that he 
cannot move his arms or legs, and is unwraiiped only for occasional 
cleansing* Or the infant may be put on a cradle boards as among our 
Southwest Indians^ and stood up in the family circle^ unable to kick or 
move his arms and therefore passively accepting whatever his parents 
may offer* 

In our culture^ we used to keep the baby near the mother, sleeping 
in a cradle or trundle bed and so available for frequent nursing. But since 
1900 the practice has been to keep the baby, who is usually Ixirn in a 
hospital, in a bassinet away from the mother, whom he sees only for oc- 
casional scheduled nursing or, if bottle fed, may see but seldom* More 
recently, the practice of ""rooming in** and self-demand feeding has been 
established in some hospitals, keeping the baby with the mother to be 
cleansed and fed and cuddled whenever she may wish, thus restoring the 
basic biological mother-child relation* 

These different practices of infant care provide significant variations 
in the first experiences of the child because what is done to and for the 
child in these earliest days operates to evoke some of his potentialities 
and to deny or suppress others* Perhaps of major importance is the 
child*s earliest tactile communications since these constitute his first mode 
of interpersonal relations and communication with the world* He ma>' be 
deprived of such tactile contacts almost completely or given ample ex- 
perience of such intimate relations— and by so much his initial orienta*- 
tion to the world of people is established* He begins to be sociable 
through his first tactual relations and learns to use whatever sensor)' 
modalit)' he is permitted to exercise* 

We have, until recently, considered the early life experience of the 
child as of little significance, believing that only when he begins to under- 
stand and to use language does his development as a personality start* 
But w e are discovering that these first two or three years of life may be 
coercive in shaping his personalit)' and patterning his human potential- 
ities. We owe to Sigmund Freud our recognition that the human per- 
sonality is not innate or given at birth but develops in and through the 
c*xpcriences of being cared for, reared and educated, especially it) the 
early years of life when potentialities are being evoked and sliaped by 
parental requirements* 

Premature regulari'/ation of eating and eliminating before the child 
has had capacity to function freely as a young mammal may create ten*- 
sions in the digestive tract that can become persistent and com- 
promise adult functioning and personality development* We must remem- 
ber that in these early days the child needs to feel confidence in the 
world, to he able to trust people, if he is to develop as a person who 
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can cope with his life tusks e{Fecti\el> . He also needs to feel comfortable 
in his own skirt, free to function as an organism before he starts the 
arduous training to become a personality. 

If emphasis upon these familiar, homely practices of child care and 
rearing appears to lack significance for our theme, we should remember 
that this is the first in a series of basic transformations the young mam- 
malian organism must undergo to become a human personality capable 
of living in a symbolic cultural world and participating in his social 
order. These practices shape his human nature and exploit his human 
potentialities for good and for ill; they may constrict, or they may free, 
his capacities for organic functioning and for seeking the fulfillments that 
make human living rich and satisfying. 

The control of eating and eliminating has as its purpose freeing the 
child, at least partially, from the coercion of his own organic needs so 
that he will become responsive to the established patterns and practices 
of his group life. He transforms his biological hunger into appetite for 
the kinds of foods to be eaten at the intervals set by his family, and he 
transforms his elimination into cleanliness, sanitation, modesty, and often 
shame. And he learns to sleep acc^ording to the patterns of his group. 
Thus his indixidualized organic needs and functional requirements be* 
come more or less conventionalK' patterned and governed by the external 
world, not wholly governed by his own organic requirements. 

Here we see how the basic human organism, with its mammalian 
functions shared by all peoples, is shaped according to what each group 
believes in and expects the child to become. Only an organism of truly 
amazing flexibility and potentialities coidd respond to the varied patterns 
imposed on the young child by differing eidtural groups. Yet this func- 
tional patterning is only one of the long series of enforced transformations 
the child must undergo. 

The World of Symbols and Significance 

Perhaps the most dramatic of the human transformations is that 
whereby the child's breathing and infantile vocalizations are patterned 
into articulated speech. Each child masters the linguistic patterns of his 
group, even though in some cultures these appear to be exceedingly com- 
plicated and difficult for outsiders to learn. At birth almost every baby 
vocalizes the full range of possible sounds but gradually learns to hear 
and then to use only those to which he is exposed. Again we see how his 
human potentialities are selectix ely employed and given a patterned use 
and expression by each cultural group. 

Children, unless handicapped, learn first to recognize the language ol 
adults and then to speak themselves. As they learn words or names of 
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tilings, aiiiinals aiui persons* they also learn the definitions and meaning 
of lUvsv things, so that giadnally they become oriented to verbal symbols 
and the meanings defined for each of them. In this way they learn to Uve 
in a symbolic cultural world of meanings and significance, as defined by 
language chiefly, transforming the geographical world of events into the 
cultural world of their traditions as they become progressively responsive 
to verbal symbols. 

This human capacity for speech and for recognizing and using 
symbols, especially verbal symbols, is one of man s unique potentialities 
tliat each group has exploited tor its own purposes, teaching its children 
to perceive the world around them as they have selectively recognized 
it and accorded it symbolic significance. Each group has its own religion, 
philosophy, folklore and art which express its basic concepts and its 
numerous assumptions about nature and man and continually reaffirm 
those meanings. 



Impulses and Inviolatjlifies 

The child also learns to transform his naive impulsive behavior into 
the approved pattern of conduct required for living in his group. This 
takes place in the endless stream of "don*ts** he hears: don't touch, take, 
hit, bite; don't look; don*t enter; and sometimes don t think or imagine 
what is forbidden. Each culture has established a set of inviolabilities 
(what cannot be touched or taken or approached) for things, animals, 
l)ersons and places. We call these inviolabilities private propert)' and the 
integrity of the person which the child is expected to recognize and re- 
s[)ect in all his activities. 

If we reflect a bit, we will see that these inviolabihties require the 
child to tolerate exposure to often highly attractive things and provoca- 
tive persons and inviting places, but to refrain from touching or taking or 
entering. Even more significant, the child is expected to refrain from 
hitting, striking or biting when emotionally provoked, lessons which are 
exceedingly difficult to master. Yet without these inviolabilities, these 
learned patterns of avoidance, a social order would be impossible, and 
no one could enjoy his own property and feel safe from attack or coer- 
cion. These inviolabilities are basic human inventions since they require 
all members of a group to respect and to guard the property and person 
of all otliers, as distinguished from the animal patterns of each organism 
guarding only its own food, lair, territory, mate and offspring, except 
for gregarious organisms and social insects which have a social or group 
Ufe. 

The variety of the inviolabilities found in the different cultures of 
the world is large since each group has selected what it will accord such 
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protection and what it will allow to be used» taken or invaded by all. 
Thus> sexual relations are rugiilated according to difl'erent codes of pre- 
Kcribed conduct and inviolability. 

Each culture inculcates these prescribed less. his of ()!)eying the in- 
violabilities in lis own way. Many do so with paticMit understanding of 
how long a child takes to learn, while others, like our o>mi, often treat 
the errhig child as a criminal and inflict sometimes harsh and brutal 
punishment when he imptdsively acts to violate the prohibitions respect^ 
ing property or personal integrity. 

In this context, we should emphasise that the child learns whatever 
the established customs and practices require or permit, however diffi- 
cult and sometimes bizarre they may seem to an outsider. This variety 
of living patterns confirms the view that human potentialities are capable 
of being utilized in many different ways by different cultural groups. 
But we must recognize that no matter how conscientiously parents try 
to teach a child the orthodox group beliefs and patterns of conduct^ each 
parent, with his individual background of family and personal experi- 
ences, his or her own personality and feelings toward the subject of these 
lessons and toward the child being instructed, will give the child an un- 
avoidably biased, warped and often distorted version of the official culture. 

Becoming *%dMduQy^ Within a Culture 

Moreover^ what the cliild receives is always altered by what he hears 
or sees and how he feels about that subject and especially toward the 
parent (or teacher) who is instructing him. Thus, each child learns an 
idiomatic version of the official culture, a version that is always a varia- 
tion from the official teaching and always infused by feelings^ to a 
greater or less extent, of guilt* anxiety* shame and resentment. 

It is characteristic of the human being, an expression of his human 
potentialities, to learn in his own individualized way and to conform to 
group requirements ""with a difference,** sometimes so deviant that he is 
considered criminal or insane. Each culture tolerates deviations^ large and 
small, to a different degree* often exacting a high degree of conformity* 
at least in overt performance, and permitting littie or no individuality of 
expression. Indeed* a culture like our own may favor individualism but 
consider {ndividuality a threat to social order and a deplorable lapse of 
human nature* as an undesirable expression of human potentialities. At 
the same time> we continually express our desire to develop the individual 
in our homes and schools while taking all possible measures to prevent 
or block the development of individuality. 

Perhaps no differences among cultures are more striking than those 
exhibited by imhvidunls and groups who are emoticmally aroused or pro- 
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voked Here we see one of our human potentialities, the mammalian ca- 
pacity to mobilize the whole organism for flight or fight, being selectively 
utilized, regulated and patterned. Not only do cultures differ in what emo- 
tional reactions they tr\' to suppress, hut also in what kinds of emotions 
each individual is expected to exhibit on different occasions. Thus we find 
a gamut of responsiveness ranging from quick» overt reactions of often 
violent character in one culture to indifference to the same kind of prov- 
ocation in another. For eacli special occasion, there is an appropriate 
form of emotional or affective response so that one culture exhibits con- 
tinual quarrelsome, antagonistic relations while another deprecates and 
largely eliminates overt hostility, with little or no overt aggression. 
Some peoples express grief in violent behavior while others are subdued 
and passive. 

One culture may foster a high degree of social responsibility and 
group participation by all of its members, while another permits and en- 
courages aggressive competition and hostility among its members so that 
it is indeed remarkable that the group life continues. 

Each group has defined what the male and the female may» can» and 
must do and not do, not only in relation to each other, but in all the 
varied activities of living so that there are well understood roles for all 
male and female performances. Each boy and girl must leara to assume 
the roles and to perform what is required, although the prescription for 
these : dies may not be wholly congruous with or appropriate to an in- 
dividual male or female. 

Each culture has its own design for living and social order, vdih iH 
own traditional beliefs and expectations, its rituals and ceremonies, it^ 
prescribed roles and relationships, with its religious, legal, economic and 
political institutions and practices and its social, family and aesthetic pat- 
terns. 

If we think of a culture as a configuration of these recurrent pat- 
terns and regularities exhibited by menibers of a group, we may then 
consider the individual personalities as the way each individual in that 
group has learned the prescribed patterns and permitted activities and 
relations in his or her own idiosyncratic way. Culture is a statistical con- 
cept, like the gas laws in physics, while personality is a clinical concept. 

Culture: Opporiunifies as We// os Limifaftons 

While we often regard cultural patterns as restrictive and compel- 
ling, regulating our organic functions and limiting our impulsive behavior, 
we should not forget that each culture ohers its members a variety of 
opportunities for fulfillment of their organic needs and enjoyment of 
liWng, individually and as members of both small and large groups. In- 
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deed, wo ini}?ht .sa\- that the culture is a design tor living in which the 
nonrational, organic needs and capacities of people are rationalized and 
given opportiinitios for expression and fulfillment, within the framework 
of their social order. 

We should also remember that each culture, through its art, music, 
dance, drama and folklore, prox ides for the enriching of human experi- 
ence, making available man)' occasions for aesthetic enjoyment, for play 
and what we call recreation and amusement. We may think of early man 
as creating a cultural world for human living because he became bored 
and satiated with the sheer organic activities of eating, sleeping and 
copulating, seeking ways of giving human existence more tension and 
meaning and making lixang more satisfying by purposeful striving. 

Accordingly, we may view the expression of human potentialities as 
being evoked, both by necessity and by the opportunities which man, 
with his creative imagination, has imposed on nature, according to his 
varied aspirations. Moreover, we should ne ver forget that there may be 
human potentialities awaiting release and expression when we discover 
how to evoke them, especially by the care, nurture and education of 
children and youth. Looking back over the long and slow development 
of man and his cultures, we can see what man has attained and begin 
to look forward to a future in which he may further develop as a per- 
sonality. 

Thus we gain a larger conception' of human potentialities when we 
realize how each human being is capable of developing as a personalit)' 
in this great range of cultures, finding in each opportunities for pursuing 
whatever goals he has learned to cherish in his life career, exercising 
some of his human potentialities, and accepting the necessity for repress- 
ing others as prescribed by the traditions of his culture and as appro- 
priate to its conception of human nature. 

Accordingly, when we make statements about htnnan nature and 
human potentialities, we should be aware of the temptation to generalize 
on the basis of our own limited experience of Western European culture 
with its peculiar orientation and historic patterns. 

The Clinical Approach to Personality 

The study and treatment of disUirbed personalities is revealing sonu* 
of our human potentialities in a new light. As contrasted with the long 
accepted belief that man is a rational animal, we are discovering that man 
is basically an organism subject continually to desires and impulses aris* 
ing from his organic functioning and also to emotional reactions of greater 
or less magnitude provoked b>' his encoimters with the world and espe- 
cially with other persons. 
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A rec()«;^iiition of these iiupuls(\s ;itul iMiioliotiul miclious and espe- 
cially of chronic affoctiNc r(»sponsi\s is Kixing a nrw understanding of 
human conduct and relations and is providin.n new insights into the 
vagaries of human pcrsonaHty, The* oarHer beUef in a rational human 
nature, which often was deplorably misled or tempted or. for various 
reasons, was unable to maintain a rational stance, is now being revised 
as we reahze that rational conduct and self-disciplined activities are 
recent developments and then only partially operative. 

New Insights About fhe Irrational 

Rationalit>s it seems clear, is a function of the culture in which an 
individual lives and is judged, since reason and reasonable beliefs and 
conduct differ widely from culture to culture. Moreover, rationality is 
that which is sought but never fully mastered, even by the most highly 
disciplined members of our urban cultures. Yet instead of deploring this 
and believing that we are lost because of the recognition of man s irra- 
tionalit>% we should rather be proud that man, in the relatively short span 
of human evolution, has been able to achieve so much of intelligent con- 
duct and of understanding of nature and his own human nature. More- 
over, we must remember that almost ever>' advance in man s intellectual 
development, every new idea, and practice, has been regarded as irra- 
tional and absurd according to the then standards of rationality. Thus, 
the greatest resource of man is his imagination that transcends bis ac- 
cepted reason, his cherished beliefs and expectations, and creates new 
criteria of rationality, as we have seen in the development of physics 
since i900« 

The emphasis today is on the imperati\'e necessity for realizing how 
much human behavior, in all aspects and areas, arises from impulses, feel- 
ings, desires and beliefs of which the individual is only rarely aware and 
over which he can exercise little control so long as these are not recog- 
nized. To put the situation collociuially, we may say that we are at the 
mercy of our forgotten childhood as long as it is forgotten. The early 
experiences of infancy and childhood, when basic learning and encul- 
turation take place, before language is learned, establish patterns of 
perception, of feeling and thinking, and of relating to the world and espe- 
cially to persons, which become more or less coercive over all subsequent 
learning and conduct. Freedom from these coercive and ''unconscious** 
patterns can be attained, but usually only by a prolonged process of un- 
learning. 

Those concerned with the treatment of disordered personalities 
operate with a conception of human nature as irrational, emotion domi- 
nated, stibject to ON erwhelming impnlsc^s, and driven by the "unc<mscious** 
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to all manner of antisocial and sfIf«iU»l'ealinjt boliuNior, Sonu? assert that 
if man exhibits any virtuous and socially desirable conduct, it is a reaction 
formation. He is jjenerous only as a compensation for his innate selfish- 
ness; he is kind and considerate of others only as a compensation for his 
aggressive hostility and exhibits love only because of his dependency. 

The foregoing is probably true for the population of neurotics and 
psychopathic personalities studied and treated by psychotherapists who 
have then extrapolated these clinical findings to formulate their con* 
ception of human nature. This is equivalent to a statement by a pathol- 
ogist of the many forms of pathological, diseased states and conditions 
found in the human organism, from which he infers that the human body 
is essentially a bundle of pathologies, the locus of diseases untold. 

The Importance of Favorable CondHions 

We do know, however, that the human organism, given favorable con- 
ditions, can grow, develop and mature, and age in ways that reveal a 
capacity for full functioning, vigorous living, and a prolonged life span. 
Some also are able to cope with their life tasks with clarity and composure 
and exhibit a mature and benevolent relation to others. Moreover, the 
people of some other cultures do not display the kind of neurotic, 
psychopathological behavior we see so frequently here, while still other 
cultures exhibit what seem to be even more disorderly and self-defeating 
personality-character structures. 

In this context, we may venture the statement that human potentiali- 
ties are capable of being used and misused and that the kind of per- 
sonalities that are developed are the products of each culture and how 
it rears its children and adolescents. We Western people have long be- 
lieved that human nature is bad. Our religious teachings have told us 
that the child is fallen from grace, tainted by original sin, or is innately 
wicked and sinful, prone to evil. Cnided by these teachings, adults have 
followed the practice of "catch 'em early and treat 'em rough." Thus, 
parents have been quick to see, in all childish impulses and naive be- 
havior, evidence of perversity and of wilful disobedience, which they 
have been told they must nip in the bud; they must break his will and 
compel submissive obedience if the child is to become a law abiding 
and good citizen. 

The evidence from study of disturbed personalities, of many delin- 
quents and criminals, of most sex offenders, alcoholics^ drug addicts, and 
antisocial personalities, indicates that these unhappy individuals have 
suffered from a variety of parental mistreatment, neglect and abuse, and 
have been heavily burdened with anxieties, guilt, shame, and resentful 
hostility. It is as if we Western people have been guided by a conception 
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of human nature which has, through clnlcl rearing and education, evoked 
our human potentiah'ties only to fulfill these malign beliefs and expecta* 
tions about human nature. People in some other cultures believe in a 
l)eneficent human nature and treat the child accordingly. 

We have been primarily concerned with children*s failures and 
defects, emphasizing their deficiencies and shortcomings and their fre- 
quent misconduct, and by so much we neglect or ignore their potentiali- 
ties. Indeed, we often stunt tlieir development by our continual fault 
finding and punitive treatment, forgetting that much of what we condemn 
is not intentional misbehavior or wickedness, but often the carclesS) im- 
pulsive activity of children who can only slowly learn to meet our social 
requirements. 

What makes this situation an ironic tragedy is that parents and 
teachers are guided by traditional beliefs and long accepted practices in 
their dealings with children, while earnestly desiring to do the best they 
can for the child. They strive to "make" the child good on the assump- 
tion that only harsh discipline, often brutal punishment, and withholding 
of love will overcome his evil tendencies. But apparently it is just these 
beliefs about human nature and these methods of child rearing and 
training that produce the antisocial and self-defeating behavior they so 
earnestly want to avoid. Parents t'^ontintially tell the child that he is bad, 
worthless, wicked and sinful and use similar terms that give the child 
an image of the self that is incongruous with, if not obstructive to, the 
kind of conduct they are seeking to establish. 

We are learning that many physical illnesses and dysfunctions are 
attempts by the organism to protect itself and maintain its integrity in 
tiie face of infections, injuries and deprivations. Likewise, we are begin- 
ning to realis^e that personality disorders* neuroses and possibly psychoses 
are similarly attempts by the personality to defend itself, to guard its 
integrity against coercions, deprivations, invasions of its privacy, and 
the often unbearable pain and emotional conflicts inflicted upon it. In 
these varied personality disorders, wo find a display of human poten- 
tialities that is often antisocial and self-defeating but ama/ing in capacity 
for coping with otherwis(» oV(m whelming exp(Tienc(»s. 

Repressive Child Training as Psychological Bleeding^^ 

Many protest that generations of parents cannot be wrong and that 
traditional practices of child rearing are the onlvtway to develop a good 
character and to eradicate evil propensities. Yet up to a htmdred years 
ago, physicians were persuaded of the humoral doctrine of disease — that 
all disease was caused by an excess of ont* of the fotir humrrns in the blood, 
so that to treat a patient llie physician should bleed liitn. How many 
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patients were helped and how many were killed by this treatment we 
cannot say, but today \\v recoi^ni/e that the blood pro\ ides the major 
defenses against inlVitions and supplies each part of the total organism 
with the oxygen, the nutrition, and th(^ various substances^ hke anti- 
bodies and liormones, necessary 'or its functional intejirity. Our tradi- 
tional methods of child training may be considered as a form of "psy- 
chological bleeding," depriving the child of his self-confidence, his trust 
in the world, his ability to live with hiniself and cope with his life tasks. 
Just as modern medicine gave up sonic of its former beliefs and prac- 
tices, so parents and teachers should recogni/e that much of what we 
have believed about human nature and what W(? have done to and for 
the child was based on erroneous assumptions and a lack of understand- 
ing of what personality dev(»lopment inxolves. 

Despite the popularization of Freud's teachings about personalit)' 
development and expression, few realize that he has given the most ex- 
plicit support for the ancient injunction to *'love little children/' He has 
also shown, in contrast, that the traditional modes of expressing and 
withholding parental love ('*it hurts me more than it does you") create 
disturbed, stunted and aberrant personalities. We face the exigent ques- 
tion today* how can we love and rear children wisely and beneficently? 

Whatever other conclusions may be drawn from psychopathology 
and psychotherapy, it seems clear that we must critically examine our 
traditional beliefs about human nature and recogni/e that human poten- 
tialities may be evoked and utilized in a variety of ways, some of which 
are clearly invalid totlax* and tmdesirable but capable of being changed 
if we will recogni/e that we ha\'e new knowledge and imderstanding 
about human nature and personality development. Moreover, we can 
exi)ect increasingly penetrating insights not only from clinical studies 
but from observation of the ongomg process of personality development 
in living children as they grow up from infancy on. 

The Developmentol Approach to Potentiality 

The intensive study of Innnan growth and desclopment is fairly 
recent. Not long ago little was known about the growth of the human 
child from a fertilized egg. Indeed, for centinies it was believed that 
the child began as a minute man. the homunculus, who grew larger dur- 
ing gestation and then was born when he reached a certain size. Knv 
bryology has shown that, beginning with the fertilized egg, there is a 
rapid multiplication of cells which then begin to differentiate to form 
the primitive embryo. This hiunan embryo is sinu'lar to other mammalian 
embryos and only slowly begins to assinne the hmnan form, replaciuy 
many primitive parts with new, human organs and fimctional capacities. 
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New Understanding of Gesfafion and Its Vicissifudes 

Perhaps most ustnnisliitiin lias hvvii \Uo discovery that before birtli 
the human fetus rehearses iiiati\' of the innctioning processes it will 
exhibit at birth. Thus, the ictus urinates aiul probably defecates and hence 
its digesti\e tract must be active. It practices the grasping reflex and 
other reflexes. It begins the rhythmic muscular mo\ ements for breathing 
and quite early develops and circulates its own blood, deriving nutrition 
and other substances, like antibodies, from the mother through the 
placenta. An infant has liad an astonish! ii|Ldy louji; de\e]opmenta] history 
within the nine months of gestation. 

Accordingly, when the human infant is born, he arrives with the 
wisdom of the body derived from his mammalian and premammalian 
ancestry, capable of functioning in atmosphere, after growing and living 
for nine months in a liquid environment that is like the ancient seas in 
which ages ago the first eggs developed into living organisms. 

For years there lias been a controversy between the geneticists and 
the environmentalists, one asserting tliat human development is deter- 
mined by heredity and the other protesting that it is environment that 
shapes the individual. Today we recognise that heredity and environ- 
ment are both operating in human growth and development. But both 
of these contending sides luue ignored the nine months of gestation 
during which the organism is subject to u variety of insults, traumas, 
deprivations and infections as well as continually resonating to the health, 
physiological imbalances and dysfunctions, hormonal secretions, and 
heartbeats of the mother. A recognition of the immense significance of 
gestation and the many vicissitudes of embryological and fetal develop- 
ment calls for a critical evaluation of many of our assumptions about 
hmnau nature and human potentialities, especially the assumption that 
the defects and impairments in the infant are due to heredity. It is not 
improbable that many of the assumed genetic defects that appear 
as handicaps, deficiencies (mental deficiency)^ malformations and the 
like, will be shown to be products of disturbances in gestation, especially 
of deprivations of needed substances during critical stages of embryologi- 
cal growth. Moreover, some acknowledged hereditary defects may be 
discovered early in life so that corrective treatment will prevent their 
development into lifelong defects. 

An example of this is the discoN ery that measles during the first three 
months of gestation usually produces deforuied, deficient infants. Another 
discovery is that newborn infants ma\ suffer from a hereditary defect in 
metabolic capacities (phcnylketomirea). This disco\er)' has made it 
possible to control the food intake of such afHictcul infants until they 
have reached a stage when that metabolic disorder will not impair their 
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early mental development. Not beyond possibility is that many sup- 
posedly inlu»riletl nuMital deficicMicies can I)0 prevented by can*ful man- 
agement and more adequate nutrition of pregnant woincMi so that the* 
developing tMubryo and fetus is not injured or depri\ c»d <if what is (essen- 
tial to its normal d(*velopment and adequate Ituutioning. Many of the 
malftmctions and physical defects in newborn infants are now known 
to occur at a definite time in their prenatal development when it is be- 
lieved that some deprivation or unt<>ward ev(»nt interfered with normal 
de\dopment. 

This does not deny that individual parents may i;ive a genetic con* 
stitution to their infants which, if not ccmipensated during gestation or in 
early infant development, will give rise to the familiar kinds of physical 
and mental deficiency and distortion. However, the new understandings 
have a profound implication for our thinking about human potentialities 
in that the more we discover about prenatal human development and 
what is essential to normal development of the infant, the more we can 
utilise the mar\elous potential capacities of the embryo and the fetus 
and the infant to grow normally if provided with the essential care and 
prerequisites. 

The Broad Highway of Development 

Studies of newborns, infants, toddlers and preschool children suggest 
that there is an orderly sequence of groNvth and development from con- 
ception on, like a broad highway along which each child must travel. 
But equally significant is that each child with his unique heredity, his 
individual nutrition and nurture and life experiences, will move along 
that highway at his or her own rate of progress, attaining the size, shape, 
functional capacities, and abilities that are uniquely his or her o\vn. This 
applies also to adolescent growth and development. 

Most studies of child growth and development have aimed at estab- 
lishing age norms for specific aspects of children's development. Thus, 
in the usual textbook we find a chapter on norms of motor develop- 
ment, sensory development, language development, mental development, 
social development, personality development, etc., which reports the 
findings on specific samples of children who have been nieasured for one 
variable that is then correlated with chronological age. Reading these 
reports, one would never realize that all these processes are operating 
at the same time in every child, who rarely, if ever, conforms to the 
central tendencies reported as norms. Few studies hiw focused on in- 
dividual, identified children and on the way they grow ''all of a piece,** 
since the preferred practice is to use the child as a laboratory subject 
to provide data for study of a professional problem in psychology, soci- 
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ology, anatiMuy, physiology and the like. Accordingly, the usual .studies 
of child development have often ohscured the dynamic processes by 
their focui; on variables, static norms, and statistical correlations. It is 
what is taking place in the intact functioning child that is significant; 
this cannot be found in frequency distributions, in each of which a child 
may occupy a wide range of rank orders because he has been fractionated 
into a serios of discrete variables. The clue to his makeup and function- 
ing is how he attempts to encompass these divergencies and incongruities 
v/ithin his growing organism and emerging personality. 

Along ihi$ developmental path there are innumerable obstacles, 
ha;(sards, blocks and impediments, and also a series of aaite transitions 
with which the child must cope in order to grow up. We may think of 
this as a maturational process, of relinquishing, giving up, abandoning 
and rejecting what the child has often laboriously achieved in order that 
he may replace what he learned with a new pattern, a new ability, a 
new way of perceiving the world and coping with the transitions from 
fetus to newborn to infancy, from infancy to toddler, from toddler to pre- 
school. 

For example, a baby, after sucking at the breast or bottle for 
months, gives up that mode of eating and begins to bite, chew, and feed 
himself. He also learns to creep and crawl, but sooner or later struggles 
to stand up and learn to walk so that he can explore the world. Matura- 
tion, in tliis sense of replacing earlier patterns, should be a lifelong process 
if the individual is to keep alive and he capable of coping with his life 
tasks as he grows up and ages. 

Need for Support in Transifions 

One of the greatest potentialities of the human organism is its pro- 
longed infancy. Not only does the human child have a long period of 
gestation in which his mammalian organism and especially the central 
nervous system develops, but he remains juvenile for many years, capable 
of prolonged learning, longer than any other species. Moreover, the hu- 
man organism also has a prolonged adolescence, another uniquely human 
characteristic, during which he is transformed from a juvenile to an 
adult organism and begins his life career as an adult person. In these 
adolescent years, some of the major learnings and unleamings take place 
in terms of group living, marriage and achievement. Because we are so 
familiar with infants, children and adolescents, we fail to recognize the 
amazing potentialities of the human bein^ who can, in the space of a few 
years, encompass such almost incredible transformations and learn so 
much. Also, we fail to realize how many hazards and obstacles the child 
must cope with in growing up, not only those to which as a living or- 
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ganisin lie is exposed, but those which as a personahty he* faces in the 
process of being enculttiralecl and socialized by adults. 

With his potentialities for growth and maturation and prolonged 
learning, the child will strive to develop and to meet these transitions 
according to his imique individuality. But often he is unable to do so 
because he is blocked by adults or is denied the reassurance, the en- 
couragement, the assistance he urgently needs to master these often diffi* 
cult transitions. He especially needs to have help in giving up what has 
been comforting and secure, and encouragement in facing the new tasks 
and opportunities that await his developing strength, skills and under- 
standing. Sometimes he is pushed by parents and teachers before he is 
ready, sometimes is prexented from doing what he is eager and com- 
petent to do; both actions may be detrimental to his orderly development 
and maturation. 

This ahnost obsessive urge to make a child into whatever tlie 
udult believes he should become operates as a continual block to 
the development of human potentialities. If parents and also teachers 
have a conception of human nature and of human potentialities which 
denies what seem to be the essential strengths of the human child, focus- 
ing their attention and spending their major efforts upon mistakes, de* 
ficiencies and inability or reluctance* immediately to meet their require- 
ments, they will of necessity fail to recogni/e and utilize the childs 
strengths, his own aspirations and feelings, his personalized way of 
cittaining maturity according to individualized capacities and limitations. 

So many of the childs potentialities for growth and learning are 
wasted in his effort to defend his integrity as an individualized organism- 
personality. He often dissipates his energies and abilities in rebelling 
cigainst parental pressures and blocks, in the process frequently develop- 
ing a lifelong resentment against authority from which his teachers and 
employers will suffer and for which the individual himself will pay a 
hea\y price. 

Potential Is Lost in Many Ways 

As we have seen in the preceding section, human development can 
be stimted, warped, and often tragically distorted, so that the individual 
fails to attain what he might become and his society is deprived of his 
potential contributions. This we see with (^special clarity in adolescence 
when many boys and girls e.\hibit delinquency. seK offenses, and re- 
bellious, often violent, conflicts with iidtdts* In the period from 14 to 19 
years of age, there is a sharp rise in the death rate, especially of males, 
and there is also a sudden rise in the first commitments to mental has* 
pitaU, both indicating that the demands iuul requirements of living in 



the second decade arc too hea\y for all too many Ixiys and girls. The 
frequency of plnsical defects and impairments revealed by the examina* 
tion of youth in tlie first and second World Wars is evidence of our 
continiiin)c( nej*leet to provide adequate nutrition and health care for 
children and adolescents and. when necessar\% to make available medical 
and surgical treatment. 

For every adolescent who dies premalmely or becomes mentally ill, 
there are manj' others who survive to bea)mc adidts burdened \vith 
various physical defects and impairments, physiological dysfimctions, 
and incipient diseases that become progressively more serious, handi- 
capping adult lix ing durinn; the years when the individuals should l>e at 
the peak of their vitality and ready for \ igorous, full functioning. Many 
adults also arc seriously troubled and unhappy personalities with a 
heav>' load of anxiety and guilt, torn by resentfid hostility which they 
must struggle to repress lest they erupt into o\'ert misconduct or im- 
puLsi\*c reactions. Tlie widespread mental disorders in adult life that 
l>ecome more frequent and serious witli age indicate that in the rearing 
and education of children and adolescents in our culture, we have failed 
to provide adequately for the exercise of their human potentialities in 
socially acceptable and liiuuanly fulfilling patterns and relationships. 

The ''causes'* of mental disorders are in sharp dispute between those 
who view them as ps>*chogenic — that is, derived from life experiences^ 
and those who see them as produced by deviant, aberrant metabolic and 
other physiological processes, including self-generated toxins, or some* 
times by genetic defects ("bad genes'*). These two approaches are not 
necessarily contradictory since individuals with various physiological 
discrepancies and incongruities ("physiological clumsiness/* as R. C. 
Iloskins once named them) may be peculiarly susceptible to and less 
capable of coping with the many conflicting adverse conditions, the mis- 
treatment and neglect, to which they may be exposed in childhood and 
adolescence. 

Thus we ma>' say that studies of human growth, development and 
aging reveal a wide array of stimted and disordered personalities as 
well as many forms of physical impairments and dysfunctions at all ages, 
but increasingK' frequent and serious in later years of life. We may. as 
many are persuaded, interpret this melancholy record as evidence for 
a pessimistic c*onception of htnnan nature and an assessment of human 
potentialities as essentialK' defective, prone to evil or neurosis, and 
inescapabh' randemned to repeat these patterns endlessly in every gen- 
eration. Or we may regard the record as an indication of how we misuse 
and waste mv human potentiahties, partly because of our traditional 
b(*licfs about htnnan nature and expectations ai^d our long accepted 
practices of child rearing and education but principally because until 
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recently we have had no dependable knowledge of man or any adequate 
realisation of his many potentialilies for good or ill. 

Ours the Task of Creating the Best Conditions 

Our choice is not between a theological conception of an evil human 
nature, now reinforced by the writings of many psychoanalysts (who 
see man doomed to endless self-defeat and conflict and believe that 
ctilture is mans enemy )» and a Rousseauistic concept of a pure and 
wholly good human nature. Rather, we may assert that human nature is 
what each cultural group makes of man's potentialities guided by what 
it believes about, expects of» and does to and for children and youth. 
Likewi.se, we may escape the ''predestination** of some geneticists or 
the often easy optimism of many environmentalists by recognising the 
growth in knowledge of human development, especially of mental or 
intellectual development, and what could be done to eliminate the many 
obstacles and threats to the development and exercise of intelligence. 
Probably the majority of individuals are functioning far below their 
capacities, physical and mental and creative. 

Reliance upon standardized mental tests may be misleading because 
they are predicated on the assumption that chronological age groups are 
homogeneous: that children of a given chronological age have developed 
at the same rate and have had approximately equal opportunities to 
master the knowledge and skills being tested. As we noted earlier, 
children grow and develop at different rates and are a bundle of ma« 
turities, especially in adolescence. Also, they differ very widely in their 
opportunities to learn, especially in their first early learning experiences, 
which recent studies have shown to be crucial in later learning. Further* 
more, knowledge of differences in ethnic-cultural backgrounds reveals 
how often one cultural group may highly prize intellectual achievement 
and encourage a child while another has no such respect or desire for 
intellectual mastery and provides in its families little or no support for 
such learning. 

Each professional group operates with its own conception of human 
nature and of human potentialities, using different criteria for evalu- 
ating individuals, each attributing the differences to its own preferred 
assumptions and convictions. In the family^ in the Sunday school and 
churchy in the schools^ the youth agencies^ the recreational organiza- 
tions, the clinics and hospitals, the custodial institutions, the child guid- 
ance clinics, and the offices of various professional workers^ children 
are met by widelx' different expectations and treatments. If they suffer, 
as Erikson has said, from acute problems of identit>% go through an 
often severe crisis of identity diffusion, and exhibit various forms of 
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antisocial beluivior, "the fault, dear Bnitiis/* lies not in tlieir human nature 
or in malign hmnau potentialities, hut largely in what our culture does 
and fails to do to and for the emerging personality of its future citizens. 

We have no one agency or institution concerned \vitb the child and 
adolescent as an organism-personality through which wo can focus the 
growing understanding of human development and our professional 
services into a coherent plan and program for conserving human re- 
sources and evoking the human potentialities awaiting development. The 
schools could become such an agency, but their traditional preoccupa- 
tion with formal, intellectual education and their reluctance to accept 
new understanding and use new professional knowledge and skills ef- 
fectively block this possibility at present. In the future, the schools could 
become our chief agency for human conservation, enlisting the relevant 
professional knowledge and skills and articulating the available facilities 
and equipment for this great task. Acceptance of this responsibility by 
the schools began some years ago with the enlargement of the school's 
services to children beyond formal academic education. As we are re- 
alizing, a child often cannot learn nor can the school effectively teach 
when the child suffers from unnecessary deprivations and from the many 
remediable and, more importantly, the many preventable defects, handi- 
caps and impairments that interfere with his development and learning. 

Learning as Evocation of Human Potentiolities 

The potentialities of man that distinguish him from other organisms 
are all latent at birth, awaiting development and expression. Many of 
these become functional and operational only by what we call learning. 

Learning Signals and Signs 

We may find a useful perspective on human learning by recalling, as 
Norbert Wiener remarked some years ago, that the world may be viewed 
as a myriad of "To Whom It May Concern** messages. Through the mil- 
lions of years of organic evolution, each species has developed a concern 
for those biological signals which are essential to its functional activities 
and its survival. Each is sensitive to some portions of the spectrum of 
physical, chemical and biological signals, according to its inherited ca* 
pacities for vision, hearing, smelling, tasting, and tactile reception while 
ignoring all other signals for which it has no concern. Each continually 
scans the world for relevant signals, especially those coming from other 
organisms, indicating enemies, food or a mate. 

Most species also learn to recognize a signal for which they may 
have no initial concern but which occurs concomitantly with a biologically 
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iinpoilant signal, as we recognize in the process of conditioning to various 
stirrogates. Learning to recognize theses stmogates. which we may call 
signs, enlarges the repertor>* of an organism s hehavior, alerting it to pos- 
sibilities and dangers in the environment and therein* enabling it to de- 
velop strategies for coping with its world. 

All organisms also receive physiological signals from their own 
organic functional processes which, like hunger, thirst, and sexual readi- 
ness, alert them to seek the biological signals that guide their overt 
behavior and bring functional fulfillments. 

Man, as a mammalian organism, has an inborn capacity for receiving 
and responding to a \*ariety of signals from the environment and from 
his own internal bodily functions. Man also ciin and does learn to recog- 
nize a wide variety of signs as surrogates for biological signals. But the 
human child starts with a more flexible, plastic sensory apparatus and the 
largest uncommitted portion of the ner\'ous system, which enables him 
to enlarge his awareness and reception of signals and signs, as he learns 
through art and science, uniquely to recognize and to respond to symbols. 
In this context, symbols may be x iewed as patterns or configurations of 
signal-signs which are perceived as "figures on a grouiur' of nature or as 
man-made creations which children learn to recognize as meaningful and 
evocative of learned patterns of conduct and of feelings. 

Through exercise of his capacity to learn more than the elementary 
stimulus*response behavior, man comes to identify and respond to sym- 
bols» recognizing them and projecting upon, or imputing to, those symbols 
the meanings they carry in his culture. Thus, in symbolic behavior tlie 
individual is concerned with and responds to the meaning, not the nat- 
ural stimulus, of a symbol. 

Signals and most signs are given off by concrete situations and spe- 
cific events and therefore do not communicate when divorced from such 
tangible objects. But symbols must be learned and accepted not as sur- 
rogates but as uniquely human creations for use in speech, reflective 
thinking, nonverbal communications, and ordi'iinK and interpreting ex* 
perience in human terms. 

Thus the young chUd, starting with a capacity for unpatterned hear- 
ing and vocalization, gradually learns to tune his hearing to the patterned 
sound of his family's language and to pattern his vocalization for verbal 
communication. He usually learns to understand language before he 
himself can speak and then, as he learns to understand and to speak, is 
progressively inducted into the symbolic world of his culture. In this 
indoctrination, he endlessly rehearses the patterned sounds, learning that 
every thing, animal, situation and event and every person of which his 
people are aware has a name and a definition. Thus he gradually learns 
to respond to the meaning of what he hears or later reads and masters 
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the syntactic order oi langtiugc as he de\'elops liis capacity for coininu- 
ntcating in formal patterns of speech. 

Concurrently the child learns to percei\e the world around him as 
it is symbolically interpreted and dealt with by his family and others. 

Accordingly, we may say that the most important and possibly the 
least understood hiunan acti\ ity is the symlxilic process. Until recently, 
we have focused our studies of learning ehieHy upon motor patterns, 
memorization of nonsense syllables, and the growth of vocabnlar>', with 
little recognition of words as syml}ols. We have sought the fundamental 
laws of learning by studies chiefly on animal behavior, where we can 
manipulate signals and signs and, by imposing strains, pain and hunger, 
can compel organisms to learn to cope with operational tasks. 

Since the human child must de\ elop as a personality who can trans- 
form nature and his own organism for symbolic living, educational 
progress has been hampered by a lack of adequate understanding of the 
learning of symbols and of the cognitive process. 

What Is Knowledge and Knowing? 

For centuries we have been perplcsetl b\' the problem of knowledge 
— the ancient controversies over epistemolofiy. including the familiar con- 
trast bet%veen ''appearance** and "reality,** the nominalist-realist disputes, 
and the attempts to deal with knowledge as a mysterious substance that 
can be acquired and transmitted. 

In their book, Knowing and the Knoir/i,* John Dewey and Arthur F. 
Bentley proposed that we abandon this long accepted assumption of 
knowledge as a substance and replace it with a conception of knowina 
as a transactional process whereby the knower relates cognitively to the 
known or the to-be*known. This proposal has not been adequately recog- 
nised in educational studies, probably because we are so preoccupied 
with the classic problems of learning and so intent upon imparting knowK 
edge to students. Our traditional assumptions make it difficult for us to 
think of, let alone study, dynamic processes that cannot be formulated 
in terms of stimulus and response and conditioning. 

Knowing occurs as a transactional process in which the knower im- 
putes to, or projects upon, those situations and events to which he is 
responsive, the symbolic meaning he has learned to invest in them. Thus 
knowing operates as a circular, reciprocal process; man may be said to 
create the symbolic world to which he is responsix e. Apparently only man 
is capable of the creative imagination that has given rise to his symbolic 
cultural worlds and which enables the members of such worlds to recog- 
nize and deal with the culturally sanctioned meanings of events. 

* John Dewey unci .Arthur K. Bentley. Knowing and the Knott tu Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1949. 
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Of especial relevance to our present tlieine, the concept of knowinn 
offers a promising approach to the basic problems of learning by each in- 
dividual The child, being a unique, highly individualized organism-per- 
sonality, can perceive the world and recognize its symbolic significance 
only as he can relate cognitively to that symbolic world of meanings in 
his own personal ways. Here learning theory can be enlarged by accept^ 
ing the personality process by which each individual creates and main- 
tains his private world, his life space, his idioverse while participating in 
the public world. 

Our thinking about learning has been shaped largely by experimental 
studies, involving rewards and punishments or reinforcement, so that we 
have neglected self-rewarding learning, learning by and through identi- 
fication with others, learning by discovery and, most importantly, learning 
to learn. Moreover, our preoccupation with teaching specific content and 
using standardized methods has obscured the variety of "cognitive styles/' 
that is, the different ways by which individual children learn and know 
about the world. Recent studies are showing that each child has his own 
cognitive style — his characteristic awareness and lack of awareness, his 
preferred sensory orientation, his often highly selective perception and 
capacity for knowing—that enables him to cope with the world effectively 
only through the exercise of these individualized capacities. 

Differences in cognitive style may prevent a child from learning when 
faced with teaching and m organized content that is not consonant with 
his way of knowing. Thus some children may have great diflBculty in 
learning to read or to perform arithmetic operations when compelled to 
work with written symbols alone; they seem to need concrete, three- 
dimensional objects such as miniature life toys which will help them gain 
tlie meaning of written symbols through visual and motor experiences* 

The crucial problem in human learning is that of concept formation 
and patterned perception, whereby a child learns to transform the actual 
world of nature into a symbolic world. The learning of concepts and the 
mastering of symbols are essential to participation in the social order of 
the individual's culture. 

Relatively little study has been made of concept formation and sym* 
bolic learning as these are mediated by experience with other personali- 
ties. Much of our learning theory comes from experiments which attempt 
rigorously to be objective, to rule out the impact of the experimenter as 
a person upon his subjects, and usually to ignore the effective coloring 
or distortion aroused by the experimental manipulation. This rejection of 
tlie significance in learning of interpersonal relations, and especially of 
emotions and feelings, becomes serious in the light of the cumulative 
clinical records that show how often an individual in childhood or adoles* 
cence learns from one single event or traumatic experience what persists 
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without repetition for the rest of his life. Moreover, the clinical records 
demonstrate that the most effective learning is often a product of the 
relation of a child to another person whom he wishes to emulate or 
sometimes to avoid. 

Learning as a Dynamic Process, as Learning To Learn 

When we shift the emphasis from learning of facts, memorizing of 
specific knowledge, and training in skills to the study of learning as a dy- 
namic process, we begin to realize that the basic task facing the child is 
learning to learn, that is, learning so that he can, without further teach- 
ing, continue to learn to cope with new tasks and problems. Having 
learned to learn, a child under favorable conditions will exhibit continuing 
self-rewarding learning in which he can discover himself. A crucial ques- 
tion, therefore^ is not how to develop spontaneous learning and creativity 
but rather how to discover what blocks and curbs and discourages in- 
dividuality in learning. 

The current interest in creativity is a recognition of our urgent need 
for imaginative thinking in dealing vnih the immense challenges we face 
in almost all areas of human living. It is being shown that we can be crea- 
tive only as we are freed from our familiar perceptions and assumptions 
and can view events and situations in a new perspective. For such crea- 
tive thinking, we need not the familiar prescription of a ''liberal educa- 
tion'' but rather a liberating education that will emancipate us from tradi- 
tional beliefs and exceptions so that we can learn anew. As we have in 
science, we must develop in all our familiar, long accepted approaches 
to living, the capacity for learning to learn* 

Just as each culture has selectively recognized some human poten- 
tialities and has sometimes rigidly patterned their expression, so in child 
rearing and education we have attempted to normalize the child, to make 
him see, think and reflect according to standardized patterns for each age 
group, thereby denying and often stunting his individuality. We attempt 
to ignore the child's affectivity, expecting him to be prematurely dis- 
passionate and objective. We often assume that the child can and must 
learn objectively to perform Uke a computing machine that has been 
programmed for a precise task and not to deviate and make mistakes. 

The human organism is essentially and primarily a mammalian or- 
ganism, with viscera and glands as well as a brain, and these cannot be 
divorced except by methods which do damage to all. Only slowly, as he 
becomes physiologically better stabilized and less subject to emotional 
upheavals and strong impulses, can a child be expected to learn to be 
what we call objective, that is, less subject to emotional bias and dis^ 
tortion. But whatever he does learn will be biased, and sometimes badly 
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warped, by his own iiidividuali/od piaxvplioiis, coiici^ptions and feelings; 
Hiose can be nuulifit'tl to he less coercive hut can never be completely 
abolislied. What we call subjective is individiialixed perception and evah 
nation of experience. Objective means the publicly accepted perceptions 
and evaluations that have been consensiially validated bnt were once the 
product of individual creatix e thinking. 

While man evolved as an organism continually exposed to the many 
impacts of nature and had to develop a selective awareness and a pat- 
terned perception in order to stabilize tlie world for his purposive striving, 
he survived through his capacity for emotional reactions. Only as he has 
been able to develop feelings and sensibilities could he create a human 
way of living with pity, compassion and empathy for others, as well as 
a capacity for aesthetic experience. 

To view education as a process of evoking human potentialities, and 
especially for establishing knowing relations with the world, shifts educa- 
tional thinking and practice from the transmission or imparting of static 
knowledge to a more or less passive pupil, a survival of Lockean psy- 
chology, to an emphasis on learning as an active process of establishing 
knouHng relations with the world. Inevitably this requires a recognition 
and cultivation of those human potentialities which have been neglected, 
or often suppressed, in the interest of an intellectualistic conception of 
learning. We may find supporting ex idence for this approach when we 
recall that long before there was any systematic knowledge of what we 
call science, man had dexeloped his art, poetry, drama and religicm as 
transactional processes for relating to the world, not purely cognitively 
but with an infusion of feelings and emotions that gave his experience a 
\ ividness and a meaning that he cannot live without. 

Two Kinds of Knowing: Analogical and Digital 

Throughout life an individual relies upon two basic modes of know- 
ing: the analogical and the digital. The analogical mode operates through 
images, pictures, diagrams and models, both physical and conceptual, 
and involves discovering likenesses and similarities, using metaphors and 
other figures of speech, and relying upon analogues that stimulate or 
symbolize events. This is the approach in art and poetry and religion 
where feelings and fom) are combined in patterns of perception infused 
with emotions. The digital mode operates by a sequential, step by step 
process, as in language and arithmetical operations. Digital thinking is 
expressed in classical logic where one gradually builds up to a conclusion 
and in analytic studies where a whole is broken down into parts or vari- 
ables which are studied piece by piece or related to one another. Both 
these modes are essential and usually complement and supplement each 
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other, as we see in art iincl also in sciencv today, wliere the artist or in- 
vestigator starts with an idea or concept as an aualojjue which ho tfien 
proceeds to manipidate digitally, leading to the creation of another an- 
alogue, a refined conception or pattern followed hy more digital opera- 
Hons. In art and poetry this produces the finished composition or poem 
and in science results in an equation or diagram, hoth analogical 
creations. 

The child's early orientation to the world is largely, if not entireh', 
analogical: he sees wholes and responds to situations without much if any 
analysis. By this process, lie develops his initial conceptualization of the 
world, exploring, manipulating and trying out every possibility that 
appeals to him. Gradually, he learns to accept what he is told as the only 
correct and permissible way of perceiving and knowing the world. In his 
play, the child relies upon analogical processes, using models of the adult 
world that he can manipulate concretely. Thus in the first five years of 
life, he learns by these processes* an amazing range of concepts and per- 
ceptual patterns as he is inducted into the symbolic cultural world of his 
parents, which becomes the onl>* world he can recognize and live in. He 
becomes so thoroughly committed to this cultural world and the use of 
these analogues that he usually resists any departure from what he has 
learned to expect and to believe. 

When the child enters school, he often faces an abrupt discontinuity 
in learning; suddenly he is cut off from the manipulation of things and 
from his analogical learning while he sits at a desk, with paper and pencil 
and is expected to develop purely symbolic digital learning, as in the 
three R's. He is required to learn "bits" and to put them together into 
meaningfur patterns, recognizing small black marks on paper as words 
which he must interpret with specific meanings that he is told verbally 
to learn. The lack of concrete, three-dimensional objects to manipulate 
and to make words meaningful the absence of analogues to help him to 
grasp the use of the black marks, presents a difficult task for some chil- 
dren, although others learn easily and quickly to master the new lessons. 

Probably the most insidious and subtle barrier to formal learning to- 
day is the exposme to what is called a sensory ox erload — the impact of 
too many different messages and exposure to too much "noise" beyond an 
individuafs capacity to deal with either adequately. When we recognize 
that the out-of-school life of numy urban children is filled with sensoty 
overloads — in their homes, in their play and, indeed, wherever they are — 
we may gain some understanding of the frequent blocks to learning and 
the many forms of disorderly behavior. Often in the classroom and in 
other school locations, such as lunchrooms and gymnasiums, a child is 
also subject to vensorx' ox'crload and accorditigly may become too jittery 
or distracted to be able to focus his attention. 
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Living under the often adverse conditions of urban dwelling, the 
potentialities of children, however great, for coping with life may be 
tested to the limit and even exceeded when they are expected to learn 
under the conditions so frequently prevailing in our crowded urban 
schools. 

With the breakdown of so many of our traditional concepts and as- 
sumptions, the passing of the long accepted ways of living and working 
and relating to the world, we must call upon our unique human poten- 
tialities to enable us to cope with a "time of troubles" and to renew our 
culture and reorient our social order. Probably the crucial problem we 
face is how to emancipate ourselves from long accepted and strongly 
sanctioned beliefs and expectations which are now anachronistic, if not 
archaic, in the light of the new climate of opinion presently emerging. 

Here we face a problem which has been neglected except by the 
psychotherapists, namely the problem of unlearning, of self-consciously 
relinquishing and formally rejecting accepted concepts and conventional 
patterns of perception and of thinking that now govern our learning and 
our living, so that we can replace these with new concepts and percep- 
tions more appropriate to living today. This is what the advanced sciences 
like physics are doing with an enormous enlargement of their grasp of the 
order of events and with provision of new instruments and techniques 
that are transforming our visible world and revolutionizing all our ways 
of living and working today. 

So long as we insist that children learn so much that is already obso- 
lete to prepare them for a world that no longer exists, we are handi- 
capping human intelligence and by so much are sabotaging our human 
potentialities. Teaching these prescribed but now obsolete, anachronistic 
and misleading facts and ways of knowing goes on continuously in the 
home and the school, thereby cumulatively handicapping the ongoing 
generation, preventing them from living **at the height of their times,*' 
as Ortega y Gasset has phrased it. 

The Problem: Learning Whaf Is Relevanf and Releasing 

Since children must loam basic concepts and assumptions in order to 
live in a culture, the crucial question is how we can enable them to learn 
what is relevant and congruous with todays conceptual framework. We 
are not blocked by the limitation of human potentialities, since man can 
and has unlearned much of what he painfully developed earlier. The 
rigidities and resistances in our traditions and more especially in those 
who inculcate cultural learnings in our children are the blocks to social 
advance. Children can learn the new concepts if they are made aware of 
and helped to unlearn or give up the preconceptions and assumptions that 
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are no longer valid so that they can recognize the need to replace tlieni. 

If we read the past correctly, man has discovered more of his human 
potentialities whenever he has developed new conceptions of the universe 
and its operations and has replaced previously accepted knowledge. New 
concepts have given rise to higher aspirations and disclosed new oppor- 
tunities for man to evoke his often unsuspected potentialities. Man is still 
a young species and his cultures are relatively recent creations, with the 
probability that if his imagination and courage are not constricted by his 
loyalty to the past and by inadequate educational metliods, facilities and 
goals» he can go on creating new ways of living in which to seek fulfill- 
ment of his uniquely human potentialities. 

But we must release human creativity for these great tasks and evoke 
from children and youth more imaginative thinking and new patterns of 
performance and achievement. Excellence may be called the goal of edu- 
cation. However, without insights and the ability to go beyond currently 
accepted standards, excellence will not be sufficient to meet the challenges 
of the future. 
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Chapter 2 

Developing Potentiality 

Paul Hoover Bowman 



Creed or Pipe Dream? 



IN the preceding chapter, Lawrence K. Frank has stated a basic 
hypothesis: namely, that every child has within him the potentiality of 
becoming a hum;^n being of value to himself and others. He states further 
tliat the development of this potentiality will depend upon the culture 
itito which the child is bom; the culture will mold this human potential 
from the earliest experiences, either aiding or thwarting its expression. 
Thus, motivation exists in every child as a part of his human nature; he 
does not need to be taught to be curious about the world in which he 
lives. According to Dr. Frank, the central educational task is not the pass- 
ing on of accumulated knowledge, but rather it is to master the process 
of learning— to learn how to learn. 

What Do We Really Want? 

These challenges by Dr. Frank stimulate the imagination. We might 
call to mind the children that we have helped to new self-discoveries, and 
we can nod our heads in agreement with a belief in potentialities. We 
might also think of students we have failed to reach, then question 
whether they had greater potential. Still, Dr. Frank cites new insights 
and understandings that are very convincing. 

These "new'' insights have also a very familiar ring. Some years ago, 
as Frank points out, Dewey and Bentley ^ put forth their theory of the 
knowing relationship. More recently, Gardner Murphy^ has written 
eloquently that our present discoveries and experiences will likely in- 
crease the potentiality of human beings in the future. Herbert Thelen 

^ John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley. Knowing and the Known. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1949. 

'Gardner Murphy. Human PotentiaUUes. New York: Basic Books, 1958. 
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has pointed out that inquir>' is man's most natural and most rewardinK 

Support for Pofonfiality as Unreo/ized 

There is much support for the belief that man's potential is largely 
unmeasured and unrealized. Only recently, Lieutenant Colonel John 
Glenn received the plaudits of the nation as a symbol of another great 
achievement of man. In his speech before Congress, Glenn was very 
compelling in his statement that we are really just beginning in our knowl- 
edge of space and that new knowledge will come from new experiments 
to begin almost immediately. Such events have shocked us into ap- 
preciating the immensity of the universe. The kind of evidence cited by 
Dr. Frank must serve to awaken us to the concept that man can lean) 
and change and that the environment in which he lives can be manipu- 
lated and controlled. If this is true, then it means that we have in our 
hands the possibility of shaping the future and of redeeming much of 
the present. 

Yet do we really believe this? We who revere science — do we really 
believe that we have the capability of shaping the future of persons living 
among us? If we do possess this powerful weapon, no one would ever 
suspect that we do. How can we explain the fact that large numbers of 
children in whom bum the fires of curiosity actually hate to go to school? 
It is disconcerting to know that 40 percent of American youth leave our 
public schools before completing the program, even though their chance 
of success in the work world without a high school diploma is slight. It 
is all too easy to excuse our failure by saying that these students wen* 
not suited to education and could not leam and therefore should drop 
out. This, of course, is denying our ftmdamental hypothesis, that all 
children have potentialities and can leam. Rather we must conclude that 
we, the society, have failed these young people by not utilizing our knowU 
edge to provide the learning experiences to challenge them. 

Further evidence of our faikire to realize potential is the not-too- 
infrequent defensive reaction of some educators themselves. In the face 
of suggestions or criticism, some of us will stoutly defend existing prac- 
tices even though the criticism is deserved; others of us will rush headlong 
into curricular changes to prove that we are up to date; and even more 
dangerous is the tendency of some to acquiesce to outside pressures with- 
out exercising professional evaluation. 

Do we really accept the findings of social science about the nature 
of man? It is obvious that we do not. This is a peculiar phenomenon. 

•HerlM»rt A. Iheleii. Education ami the Human {hmt. Svw York: Harper uikI 
Brothers, 1960. 
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Compare it if you will with the field of medicine. When the discovery 
and the successful use of Dr. Salk*s vaccine were reported in the public 
press, there was almost immediate acceptance and acclaim by the ma- 
jority of the general public. Within a matter of days or weeks, drug firms 
were busily preparing and shipping the vaccine to all parts of the country. 

Fiffy Years To Change Practice? 

Yet any discovery in the field of social science, no matter how well 
authenticated, is discounted because it is not well proven or it does not 
apply to us. In a historical study, Paul Mort of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, discovered that it takes 50 years for an idea, once es- 
tablished by research, to be accepted and used in the schools. Why must 
it take so long to put new knowledge to work in such an imporiiint 
area? In the writer's opinion, it is frustrating to be part of a profession 
that can allow this to happen, that can allow two generations of children 
to grow up without benefit of knowledge that exists. Unfortunately, 
the responsibility for this situation is shared by so many that there is 
no logical scapegoat. There has been a dearth of good research to report; 
there has been a lack of good communication of research to the prac- 
titioners in the field; and there has been on the part of school people, a 
reluctance to change. 

Perhaps we are improving. Perhaps it does not take as long as 50 
years now to accept and utilize knowledge; but any delay is too long. 
This is a time when the world is demanding a more complex, skilled and 
balanced person, and it is a time when we have more and more leads on 
how to develop these qualities. We may yet see a serious crisis if educa- 
tion does not increase its effectiveness proportionately. 

I have to ask, do we as a nation really v/ant better education? I be- 
lieve that a nation with the resources of this one usually provides what 
the people really want. The people of this nation wanted to compete with 
the Russians in space, and with a lot of money and a lot of effort we did. 
We wanted universal public education, and we provided it. I believe the 
public now wants "better** education, and I believe we are now in the 
process of getting it. With the development of automation during the next 
10 to 20 years, we will need fewer people on the assembly line and fewer 
unskilled laborers. We will need more people with skills, with balanced 
judgment, and with the ability to put questions to the computers; and this 
means better education. 

Suppose we were to take seriously the belief that there exist in our 
children great untapped human resources. What difference would it make 
in the way that we parents and teachers deal with our children? In this 
volume we are straining to see beyond the present scene, and to take 
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an unfettered look at the world of our children 10 or 15 or 20 years hence. 
What kind of education will they he needing in the world of their adult- 
hood? 

To answer tliis question we will probably have to think in terms 
of major changes in education. I agree with Thelen that the education 
we need will not be found by the tinkering approach or by patching up 
the present system. On the other hand^ nothing is to be gained by rushing 
pell-mell into frantic revisions. A thoughtful examination of goals and 
alternatives is called for. 

In the remainder of this chapter we will e.xamine some general ques- 
tions to be considered if we take seriously the task of developing poten- 
tiality. Later chapters will discuss more in detail the specific tasks that 
might be undertaken. 

What Do We Need To Know About Children^ 

The first question that invites i.^tentit)n is\ how much information and 
what kind of information must the scho.)l have about each child to do an 
adequate job of developing potentiality? 

If we take seriously the task of developing potentiality, we must then 
know all we can about every child. This must indeed be a creed, no( a 
pipe dream. The average school today gathers relatively little informa- 
tion about its students and often gets it rather haphazardly. We usually 
do have consistent information on their weight in pounds^ their growth 
in height) the number of times absent or tardy, and what evaluations 
teachers have placed on their schoolwork. It is not surprising that these 
choice morsels are kept in accotmting books and seldom consulted by 
teachers until they have to copy them on the monthly or six-weeks '^bill.'' 

We Know Much Abouf a Few 

Perhaps the present situation is not quite as bleak as we have pic- 
tured it. For some students, we have a whole file of valuable and perti* 
nent information. There are psychological tests given individually by 
trained psychologists who have spent hours trying to understand this one 
child. There are reports of trained social workers who have visited the 
home and talked with parents about important questions such as the rela** 
tionship of the child to other members of the family, his reaction to going 
to school, and his hopes for the future. There may be pages of observa- 
tions by the teacher of his behavior in the classroom, pointing out his 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Of course, there are not many children in any school who have the 
benefit of such adequate information for the planning of their education. 
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Wlio are they? Most likely tlie larijest imiiiher are tlie mentally retarded, 
who usually go through \er>' earefu! study before they are allowed to 
enter a special class and wlio are studi(*d periodically throughout their 
subsequent school life. Apparenth' \vv recognize and accept the fact that 
we need to know all we can about tlicse children in order to develop the 
talents they have. Within very recent years, gifted children are beginning 
to receive a more ade((uate sluire of attention in the study of their needs 
and capacities. Why do we not do as mucli for other children? 

In the future, pupil personnel services will need to be expanded so 
that they can serve all the children and all the teachers. For instance, 
would it be possible to make the kindergarten year a year of discovery 
of the new pupil? A team of specialists could be made available to work 
with kindergarten teachers; the>' would have the sole job of developing 
as great an understanding as possible of each individual child and mak- 
ing such understanding available to thost* who will work with him in later 
years. The values at present inherent in the kindergarten year could be 
continued, but they could be greatly extended through the use of tests, 
home \isits, conversations with the child, observations of his in-school 
and out-of-school behavior, exposure to different types of learning situa- 
tions, and the combined evaltiation of a number of people working in his 
behalf. 

learning from Children Themselves 

One source of information has been greatly neglected, and that is 
what the child himself can tell ns of his needs. The skilled observer can 
({uickly discover the hunger for friendship, the fear of self-expression, 
the drive of curiosity, or the spark of originality. The oral and written 
expression of a child are open books of information about his interior 
world. The able teacher is alert to this information and uses it in his own 
teaching, but seldom is it s>\stenuitically collected for all children or used 
in their behalf. 

Some would undoubtedly question the ability of teachers to gather 
this type of information from cliildren, and perhaps would question even 
more their ability to use such information effectively in planning a child's 
education. Some might even claim that such study is for specialists, and 
that it is inappropriate for teachers to concern themsehi s with the inner, 
personal world of their pupils. It is my belief that great teaching has 
always placed first priority on the psychological dynamics of the student 
and second priority on the subject matter to be learned. Teaclier educa- 
tion should aim to make everx' teacher "expert** in his own right in dis- 
covering and utili^ting these highly individualized human resources in 
each classroom. 
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How Can We Best Use Our Knowledge? 

The next question follows closely iifter the first, namely, how do we 
utilize this wealth of information in planning for the educational ex- 
|)eriences of the child in the school? 

The traditional approach answers this questiou solely in terms of the 
content of tUc cotuse. According to this point of view, each subject or 
discipline has its own assumptions and methods of approach and the 
question is ^iieldom raised about how that approach must be changed for 
different kinds of students. Another school of thought might claim that 
the group must he the center of educational planning. It is true, of course, 
that the educational endeavor usually takes place in grotips and that the 
teacher must constanth* plan for groups of children. Still there is great 
danger th^i educational planning on the group basis alone too (requendy 
responds to the needs of a few vocal students or to the special interests 
of the teacher and leaves many children to benefit but slightly. 

My thesis here is that good educational planning, the kind that will 
eflfectively develop potentiality, will hixve to be based first of all on care- 
ful planning for individuals. This is placing no value judgment on group 
activities or content-centered courses, excepl^ to say that they are most 
effective when they fit individually planned programs. Years ago, when 
classes were habitually small, individual planning could be accomplished 
much more easily. The boorn in the classroom popidation in the past 20 
years makes it difficult to do individual planning in the same way as in 
previous times. 

Need for More Irtdividualizafion 

New approaches to individualizing instruction are being tried in 
many places. I have no doubt that this trend will go further than the* 
team teaching and individualized reading of today. When will we begin 
to admit children to school on the basis of an educational plan rather 
than on chronological age? We know that readiness is an important 
prerequisite to learning. We also know from some studies that children 
choose their friends much more on the basis of mental age than of 
chronological age, yet we do not utilize this knowledge in beginning u 
child's school experience. 

Individualized programs will change the image of what a classroom 
is and what it looks like. There will be changes in architecture to make 
possible more diversified activity under the guidance of teachers and 
counselors. Thelen has drawn one model for such a school program^ and 
many more models must be developed. Whatever form they take^ they 
must be geared to an appreciation of the child as an emerging person. 
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Dr. Frank has made the point that tl^ere is no organization in the Amer- 
ican community that is concerned witl^ tlie whole child. "The schools 
could become such an agency^ but their traditional preoccupation with 
formal intellectual education . . . effectively blocks this possibility at 
present."* This can be changed, however, if we are serious about our task. 

This may sound very costly, Utopian and impossible, but I expect to 
see in the not too distant future teams of persons with different special 
abilities sitting in conference to plan individually for our children in 
school. The dollar cost will be greater, but it should be measured against 
a greater saving in human potential. 

Whot Should Be Studied? 

If the development of potential is to be our focus, we have to ask 
anew: What are we really trying to do in our educational endeavor? 
What should the child be studying to develop his potential? 

The common assumption is that the accumulated knowledge of the 
past, the wisdom of the race, must be passed down to each succeeding 
generation. This is no longer possible or feasible. It has been estimated 
that the recent spurt in research and technology has doubled or tripled 
the existing knowledge of the race in the past quarter century. It is be* 
ginning to look like an impossible task to pass on to each succeeding 
generation the accumulated wisdom of man. Furthermore, some of our 
existing knowledge has been proven to be in error, so that it has to be 
reevaluated. In the face of such complexity, what should be our goak 
in education? 

EducQfion as Process Rather than Conierti 

One possible alternative is to define education in terms of process 
rather than content of knowledge; thus, the central problem of education 
would be to help each child experience success in the mastering of new 
ideas. This goal is based on the theoretical assumption that the personal 
experience of success by the pupil in using hi% own resources to solve 
new problems is exciting, satisfying and habit-forming. The thrill of dis- 
covery whets the appetite for more problems and solutions. The child 
who has tasted this kind of success seldom has problems of motivation 
for learning; however, he may have problems of motivation for school- 
work as such when he finds himself in an unchallenging course. 

The child who comes to school in the first grade with this pattern of 
success and confidence needs very little "instruction.'' He is going to learn, 
in one place or another, the things he wants and needs to learn. He needs 
only to be surrounded by increasingly complex problems to solve and 
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to be given guidance to find new resources. You may remember that Anne 
Roe^ discovered that many outstanding scientists trace their motivation 
for creative research to their early childhood experiences of free play with 
erector sets and construction toys. From the day they discovered that 
they could use their own ideas to create things, they were never able to 
break the habit. The task then is to create in each child a confidence in 
his problem-solving ability through graduated success experiences. 

Our schools today are successful in this endeavor with many children^ 
perhaps with 50 percent or more of the scliool population. These children 
come into kindergarten confidently, experience success year by year in 
their school tasks and personal living, go on to college or the work world 
with the satisfactions of effectix'e adulthood. Yet at least a third of our 
children do not find this success. Their appetites and motivations are 
dulled or thwarted early in life, not only by their school experiences but 
by most of their contacts with the world around them. 

Failure Breeds Failure 

Thus, there is a corollary to the preceding assumption that is 
frightening to examine, namely, that when a child has repeated ex- 
periences of failure, he will likely repeat this defeat pattern throughout 
the rest of his life. If true, this is nothing short of tragic. In a study of 
school dropouts,^ we found that one of the most common characteristics 
of these youngsters was their sense of defeat. One boy explained: 

You know, i was over sixteen when I quit. I had a feeling though that 
they were going to kick me out anyway. It was quit or get kicked out because 
of my bad behavicr* I couldn't mind my teachers or they couldn't mind me, I 
don t know which. I thought I could finish the ninth grade. Then one day I 
was laying in bed and I just decided I was tired and might as well sleep. 

Another boy said: 

They didn't say much tmtil after I quit. Then they tried to get me to go 
hack. If I would have gone back, I would have flunked anyway. I was so far 
behind that I didn't know what the teachers were talking about. I might have 
more interest now having been out. I know what it's like sitting out while 
everyone else is in. I've almost got to go back in order to get me a job. 

Of the 40 percent of children who drop out of school, many feel 
this way. 

Are We partly responsible for this feeling of defeat? Have we failed 
to provide challenging experiences and opportunities for success? Have 

* Anne Roe. The Making of a Scientist. New York: Uodd, Mead and Company* 
1953. 

* Paul H. Bowman and Chades V. Matthews. Motivations of Vouth for Leaving 
School Coop(»rativo Rescarcli Project Xo. 200. Washington, D. C.: Office of Educu* 
tion, U. S. Dc^partnient of Health* Education, and Welfare, I960; mimeographed. 
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wc Huliked such students ytuir alitor \ear without changing our methods 
of trying to reach them? \\v will proh:d)ly have to plead guilty to thwart- 
ing the potentiality of man\' students or at least to missing valuable op- 
portunities with them. Howc\'C!\ the liope for the future is here, too. If 
we can find how to supplant defeat experiences witli success, we have 
the promise that it will make a nnjor difference in their Hves. 

This emphasis upon process rather than content implies also an em- 
phasis on flexibility. There is every promise that the problems of future 
generations will be increasingly different from those of past generations 
and that our children will ha\e to he increasingly ingenious in solving 
such problems because there will he fewer guides from the past. Dr. 
Frank has suggested that imagination is perhaps our highest ability and 
the development of imagination and creati\ity should be a conscious 
part of our eilucaticmal goal, 

Mainly the Brain — or the Emotions? 

In attempting to develop potential, should we be mainly cois-vmed 
with intellectual potential or personal development? Do we work ii inly 
with the brain or with emotions? 

Yesterday a friend of mine who was out driving with his family gave 
me a lift in his car. Se\'eral different conversations were going on, and I 
enjoyed the role of a silent observer. A 12-year-old son was pestering 
father for an explanation of what antifreeze did in the radiator of a car. 
Mother and an older daughter were discussing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of joining a girls' activity group. The younger son was curled 
in a comer of the back seat carefully spelling out the words on a nearby 
billboard. 

Fusion of Both Needed 

This was definitely a learning situation, with different people learn- 
ing different things in their own way, including my.self. Were these ac- 
tivities involving mainly the brain or tlie emotions? It is clear tluU both 
intellect and emotion were being used by all three of these children iti 
their own learning experiences. The 12-year-oId had just seen a car with 
a frozen radiator and was trying to understand the cause. The girl ob- 
viously would like the status of belonging to a group of girls btit was not 
s jre she would enjoy the activities involved. Junior was lost in the won- 
derment of his new-found knowledge of spelling. 

The traditionalist would undoubtedly agree that in this setting emo- 
tion and intellect were inseparable but would probably insist that the 
school should concern itself only with intellectual pursuits. He would 
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also probably prefer to regard learning as work rather than fun. Teachers 
should make students work in the classroom, and they should be given 
plenty of homework. Fun should come after sehool and after work i.s 
completed. 

This division between work anil lun seems higlily artificial, just as 
the division between intellect and emotion. Perhaps you have had the 
opportunity of observing a high school basketball team at practice. Is it 
work or fun, intellectual or emotional? There are few activities more emo- 
tional than high school basketball, but the winning team is frequently the 
one which has outthought the opponent. These boys would not be on the 
Hoor were it not for the fun of playing the game. Yet they must drill hour 
after hour on fundamentals. The game has all of the appearance of work, 
but the boys say they are doing it for love of the sport. 

This fusion of the intellectual and the emotional is equally important 
in the classroom. Pure logic is for the machine, and now the machine can 
perform these operations even better than man. Pure undirected and un- 
bridled emotion is for the jungle. The peculiar human nature is the blend 
of the two. If we are to develop our human potential adequately, we 
must give careful attention to both. 

For instance, it is important for learning that the teacher and the 
student respect and like each other. How can better interpersonal rela- 
tions in the classroom be promoted? Should students and teachers choost* 
each other? Much learning takes place through the contagion of personal 
relationships. The teacher who encourages creativity in students is usually 
a person who is continually creative himself. In Orifiins of American 
Scientists,*^ it is pointed out that the greatest factor in producing scien- 
tists is the influence of a creative teacher who is busy at research in his 
own speciality. 

Learning Many Things at Once 

We cannot separate intellectual and emotional learning even if we 
try. The strictest formal classroom teaches as many emotional facts as 
historical facts. For example, note this class in sixth grade history. 

Teacher: Johnny, why was the Clivil War fouglit? (No answer from 
Johnny.) Johnny, will \ ou stiuul up and explain to the class why the Civil War 
was started? 

Johnny: (Now on his feet) 1 know that General Lee and General Mead 
had a terrific fight at Gettysburg and that lots of soldiers were killed. We visited 
there last summer, and we saw Charley Wca^'er and his— 

Teacher: Johnny, if you don't know the ansAer, turn to page 65 in the 
hook and read it out loud. 

• Robert H. Kiiapp and H. B. CJondridi. Ori^'im" o/ Amrriran Scirntists. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
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Johnny: (Picking up his book unci sullenly rt'tuliug) "The Civil War was 
called the War of Secession." (The last word is mispronounced with accom- 
panying laughter.) 

Teacher: You may sit down, Johnny. 

In this interchange, Johnny learned that the Civil War was about 
secession, if he knows what that means. But what else did he learn? 
He learned, for example, that the teacher is not interested in what he does 
know about the Civil War, that she is not interested in Charley Weaver's 
museum, that she probably would not be interested in the model of the 
Gettysburg battleBeld which he has made, that it is embarrassing to get 
up in front of the class, and that he should avoid such possibilities in the 
future. He was too upset at the moment to get the point that if he had 
studied the textbook, he would not have been so embarrassed. Emotional 
and intellectual learning take place together. 

This should not imply that to relate emotion and intellect a teacher 
needs to go down every side road that is presented by his pupils. In my 
younger days as a pupil, I consciously abetted such excursions of the 
teacher, especially on days when homework was not done. Rather, follow- 
ing such leads implies that the experiences and ideas of students related 
to the topic of study are important additions to material in the textbook 
and should be used skillfully by the teacher toward realizing his goal. 
A high school principal states it bluntly, "A skilled teacher can and must 
accept and relate, but he must be careful not to go rabbit hunting." It 
is the task of educators to see that both emotion and intellect serve the 
purpose of developing the child's potential. 

What New Resources or Tools Are Needed? 

If we are to do a more adequate job of developing potential, what 
additional resources or educational tools do we need? Or are our present 
teaching resources sufficient to the task? 

The arena for learning today is the classroom presided over by a 
teacher. There are many books, Blms, maps and charts available to him; 
and there are the laboratories, the libraries, shops, and facilities for re- 
cording. Such resources are being provided in greater quantity and in 
better quality. Most of these resources, however, are secondary in nature, 
only representing the real world outside and therefore being limited in 
their impact on childien. As I see it, we are neglecting the greatest re- 
source we have for increasing the effectiveness of our education— the 
community itself. 

The possibilities here are endless. Think, for example, of the re- 
sources that exist for the teaching of arithmetic and mathematics. Where 
can elementary children go to see mathematics used and to feel its im- 
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portance in our lives— the telephone company, the high school score- 
board» a warehouse? How can a visit by high school students to the IBM 
room of a local industry increase their comprehension of mathematics? 
Perhaps a community has a computer which could challenge the interest 
of the most capable students. The civics class shows films of Congress in 
action, but a visit to the City Council gives the students an insight into 
government that they could never achieve otherwise. 

Commvnify Resources for Classroom Use 

Think, too, of the community resources that can be and sometimes 
are brought into the classroom itself. Most communities these days have 
residents or visitors from foreign countries who can contribute immeas* 
urably to the child's (and the teacher's) understanding of language, geog- 
raphy and history. Most communities will have residents in many differ- 
ent occupations, any one of which has contributions to make to the school 
program. The wide-awake school will conduct a systematic survey of the 
persons in the community who can and would like to participate annually 
in the school program as volunteers. These potential resources can then 
be made available to teachers of various levels and subject matters. 

Perhaps our greatest single neglected resource is that of the parent 
of the school child. Most parents are genuinely concerned for their chil- 
dren and with some guidance can be a mucii greater help to the child 
and to the teacher in encouraging development. It has always seemed 
strange to me that there should be such widespread distrust between 
teachers and parents. It seems that they frequently fear and blame each 
other and seldom communicate except under duress. I once helped to 
organize a workshop composed of equal numbers of parents and teachers 
to see if they could learn to communicate with each other. At the end 
of one week, hostility broke out into the open and was only partially 
resolved. We have much to learn about open communication between 
and among teachers and parents. 

Without doubt, the responsibility lies with the school to reach out 
and include the parents as a major resource in the education of children. 
Most parents respond with delight to an honest invitation to a closer rela- 
tionship with the school They are open to and hungry for suggestions 
as to how they can contribute more to their children. Of course, there are 
problems to be dealt with. Parents are well aware of sometimes being 
actively excluded from the school or of being given insignificant activities 
to keep them busy and quite naturally they respond with hostility. How- 
ever, we in school work need their help as an educational resource if we 
are to individualiM the educational process for each child. We must learn, 
therefore, to seek and use this help. 
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Individual and Group; Their Relationship 

Up to this point we have not touched on the role of the group in the 
development of potentiality, but there are many unresolved questions 
about the place of individual and group member roles. It is not clear what 
balance between group and individual activity, between conformity and 
nonconformity, is most conducive to the fulfillment of potentiality. 

When an adult seeks the approval of the group to such an extent that 
he will not exercise his own judgment or, on the contrary, when he is so 
outspokenly individualistic that he cannot learn from others, it is probable 
that his best interests are not being served. In between these extremes, 
there is a wide latitude for healthy variation. Developmental studies in- 
dicate that there is a gradual shift from the ego-centered life of the in- 
fant to the small play group of childhood to the intense group ident^oa- 
tion of adolescence. If, on the other hand, this sequence is stymied at 
some stage in the child s life and he does not succeed in establishing him- 
self in groups, it is possible that in adulthood he will be the victim of 
an insatiable desire for group acceptance. Clinical studies show that this 
desire can drive a man to be a complete follower of the p-oup in order 
to gain acceptance by the members. Or at the other extreme, this desire 
for acceptance may lead him to completely reject group life because 
the group has rejected him. 

It would seem that the experience of group acceptance in some form 
is a prerequisite to the development of personal identity iii adulthood. 
I recall the predicament of a counseling client who was very much dis- 
appointed in himself and who longed for a feeling of self-confidence and 
assurance. "But,** he said, "how can I think well of myself when no one 
else thinks well of me?" A person needs to have some assurance from 
others that he is a worthwhile person and with such assurance he then can 
go ahead to more independence from groups. Maslow • notes that those 
persons selected for their high degree of self-actualization were quite 
independent of group life. They had relatively few friends, but these 
friendships were much deeper and closer. 

Numbers of studies have examined the functioning of groups, but 
much more research is needed on the contribution of group belongingness 
la the development of personal identity. In tlu» meantime, however, the 
teacher s management of the individual's relationship to the group is an 
important part of educational method. The old controversy of homoge- 
iieous \'s. heteroj^Mieous grouping must eventually be decided in terms of 
the effect on the individuals itnoK ed. Thelens work aKain gives us a clue 
that there must be enough homogeneity in tlie grotip to provide a feeling 

W. 11. Maslow. Motivutinn and Personality, New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1954. 
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i}i belonging so that the indivichial can he freed to espress liimseif. When 
the slow student is always thrown with the nnich faster student, botli 
may experience a feeling of fnistiation. In one experiment a grotip ol 
slow students who never participated in class were grouped together in 
one section for most of the day. After a year of this exp(»rience, one girl 
evaluated it as follows: 

I think myself that this is really a good idea. Because witli this kind of 
thing you can learn and .say and tell if > ouVe not a hrain. You can express your- 
.self more freely. You can feel more at onso and not have to feel real dumh and 
feel real bad and "emhrasest * in front of children who are real smart in most 
all of their ideals and studies. But most of all I think if you try your best and 
try to help the teacher get it in > our head this isn*t just a place to mess oflF and 
try to make it hard for her and evcrv nne else, this would he a good place to 
start learning without jnst he passed on and on from one class to another getting 
dummer ever year. 

ThuS) the developnient of group belongingness becomes an impor- 
tant educational tool for tlie development of potentiality in young 
children. 

Blocks and Barriers — and New Ideas 

Any program that attempts to improve our educational system must 
be predicated on a ruthless honesty in analyzing the blocks to learning 
that have been created and on a courage and freedom to experiment 
with new ideas. Where these conditions exist, exciting learning can take 
place; where they do not, the potentialities of many children do not 
have fair opportunities of expression. I wonder where the idea started 
tliat all children of the second grade should finish the year in Book No. 4 
of Publishing Company "X" or that all programs must be carried out 
simultaneously in all schools within one system. Such uniformity and 
rigidity kill off the initiative of teachers and principals, and they fall 
back passively into the traditional rut. This in turn is especially hard on 
the motivation and interest of the brighter students." 

One bright high school senior stated it very succinctly: 

I am not very enthusiastic about my classes. I am unhappy with Emglisli 
hecause I feel that we never do anything long enough to get much out of it. 
We work on Macbeth one day, then grammar one day, then spelling one day. 
and back to Macbeth. I'm getting rather tired of just listening to lectures all 

* Gordon P. Liddle. ''An Experimental Program for Slow Learning Adolescents.'* 
Educathnal Leadership 17: 189-92; 1959. 

Mames V. Pierce and Paul H. Bowman. "Motivation Patterns of Superior High 
School Students," in The Gifted Student. Cooperative Ucsuarch .\!oiioi{raph No. 2. 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health. EdueaUon. and Welfare. Washlim- 
ton, D. C: l\.S. Cowniincnt Printinu Office. HJW). p. 
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the time. I like more active things. I hke my extraeuiTieiilar activities hut fiel 
tired of playing the passive role in class all the time. 

We Neecf To Undersfand Nature of Blocks 

Or again, what blocks are there to learning that make possible the 
following situation? A teacher in a good high school discovered a boy 
of a 112 IQ in the eleventh grade who could read only at a third grade 
level There was no evidence in his cumulative folder of how this state 
of affairs had come about. The teacher did not know how the boy felt 
about his reading disability or what she should do to correct it. However, 
a few weeks later she got the answer direct from the boy in a theme he 
had to write on the topic, "And finally I gave up the search in despair**: 

When I was a boy in first grade, I was slow in most everything I did. I 
usual had to stay after school and finish my Work. That was the first time 1 
flunked. Flunked got to be a ugly word with me. The second year in first grade 
didn't help me. The second and threeth grades went by and I didn't learn any* 
thing. The fourth grade I was flunk again. What was my trouble. It was read- 
ing. I never couldn't learn to reade and no one saw to it that I did. We can 
skip the grads fifth thourth ninth. In the tenth grade I had fully realize that 
I had to learn to read. I was seventeen and in the tenth grade. Mom got som 
outside help for me. It did some good for me but not enough. I still don't know 
how to read good and when you can*t read you soon get discouraged and fur- 
thermore it would suit me ever well to get kick right out of here and when 1 
use your sentence "finall I gave up the search in despair*' I am talking of hope 
of learning to read. 

This is an eloquent but tragic document. It is difficult to believe that 
an able young man could spend 11 years in school without learning to 
read and without the schools undertaking some special help for him, 
but apparently his is not a unique case. We need to know how this 
happened so that it shall not happen again. 

Finally^ we need research and experimentation, not only the kind 
that goes on at university campuses, but the kind that is carried out in 
classrooms by teachers who are seeking better ways of reaching stu- 
dents. We need to know so much more about the learning situation in 
the school and about the internal world oi the child as he lives in his 
home and community. 

However, we have enough research now to know that there are end- 
less possibilities in the human material and we know that the patient 
understanding and skillful guidance of adults is the key to their reali- 
zation. This constitutes a ready challenge to every teacher. 

At this point, educators might be tempted to mutter as a rejoinder 
that things cannot be changed because the public would not accept it. 
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If so, I would hasten to shout, "Tilt!'' This is not true. The public accepts 
what it is educated to accept, and pubhc acceptance is usually a rather 
good criterion. If I did not believe this, I would not care to live in a 
democracy. 

How Cfionge Takes Place 

How do changes take place? For example, how did the fluoridation 
of water come about? Certainly not by waiting for the public to request 
it. The steps in the process seem rather clear — first the research to find 
out facts and possible steps of improvement, then a presentation to the 
public of these facts by professional people who prc^ose specific changes, 
then open and sometimes heated discussion of the issue, then acceptance 
of change in the more progressive or '^educated'" communities, and finally 
general acceptance. 

Many changes in education come as we educators convince the 
public that we have something better for their children. We have the 
advantage that there is nothing that gets the attention of the public 
more quickly than proposals concerning children. In fact, there is some 
evidence that the public is more ready for educational change than 
the education profession as a whole. The recent stir about quality edu- 
cation and programs for gifted students has been largely a push from 
the public rather than from the profession, has it not? Let us not make 
the mistake of underselling the concern of the public for educational 
reform, or of excusing ourselves for our lack of initiative or ingenuity 
in educating our public. 

The implementation of any of the ideas discussed here will obviously 
mean considerable cost in time, energy and money. None of the ideas 
will be put into effect unless educators and the public see the develop- 
ment of potentiality as a major value in our culture. There are prophets 
among us who would have us believe that Western culture is now devoid 
of significant values. They would say that the Protestant ethic has all 
but disappeared and that there is no new morality or system of beliefs 
that commands the attention and devotion of the American people. The 
response of American youth to the Peace Corps would, however, belie 
this point of view. The Peace Corps volunteers generally are exhibiting 
a dedication to values that is surprising to most people. Eduard C. Linde- 
man^^ has proposed a new morality based on mental health and the 
development of human potentiality that he feels might be an adequate 
supplement to the Protestant ethic. 

The concern for children and for their future welfare is a commonly 
shared value, but it remains to be seen how strong a value it is. Are 

^Eduard C. Undeman. Mental Health and the Moral Crisis of Our Times. 
Austin, Texas: The Hogg Foundation* 1952. 
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we will prejudice the answer to this (iiicstion by our efforts in reaching 
our people willing to pay the cost of a revised education? As educators 
individual children who pass through our classrooms. The discovery 
of new insights and their implementation in the teacher-pupil relation* 
ship is the concern of this volume. 
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KNOWLEDGE 



NEW CONCEPTS & POSSIBILITIES 



ALL kinds of forces have combined to cause us to seek new 
insights into the nature of knowledge. Without pausing to try to account 
for the forces, we may agree that as a result we are asking old questions 
in ways that sound fresh to us. What do we mean by a discipline? By 
structure? What is most teachable about or from a discipline — key con- 
cepts and generalizations, a method of dealing with one aspect of the 
world, experiences in depth within a field of knowledge, or what? How 
can we teach for structure without risking too early or too much ab- 
straction? What is the relationship between how we teach a discipline 
and what is learned from it? 

Among the major sources of new insights about knowledge, we 
include scholars in all the fields from which we draw content for the 
experiences we plan for and with children and youth. We have learned 
to welcome and value our new colleagues, though we may have a long 
way yet to go in understanding how to relate their competencies to our 
purposes. We are hesitant to ask, "What shall we teach?"* This is a 
question, we know, that is best asked of ourselves. We want, nonetheless, 
to have the help of the creators of new knowledge in exploring what 
defines each field and what might be most worth knowing in it. 

But we are also drawing on other sources for new ideas about what 
learners should and can know. One of these, the psychology of learning, 
speaks most directly to us through the work of Jerome S. Bruner^ the 
impact of whose ideas is much in evidence in the two chapters to follow. 
Bruner's two book<; have helped us see both the urgency of teadiing for 
structure and the cruciality of teaching so that structuring comes as a 
li^ult of thought and discovery. 

Another major source on which we are drawing is that of informa- 
tion and communication theory. The position of Marshall NfcLuhati, 
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whose chapter follows, has been anions the most stimulating of the 
several schools that comprise this field. McLtihan challenges us to free 
ourselves from bondage to **the older segmental and sequential patterns 
of perception and process'* that grew out of a print culture. Then we 
will be able to help learners respond more intelligently to the •'simul- 
taneity of information structure" exemplified by television. A new 
conception of knowledge is upon us, as McLuhan sees it, in which 
developing insight is substituted for a fixed point of view and ''active 
participation for passive wmsumer appreciation." His highly exciting 
vision is of an **electronic era" when "the real work of mankind becomes 
learning and teaching in a timeless process of exchange and enrichment 
by the human dialogue.** 

All these and other sources of new insights into the nature of knowl- 
edge are used by Alice Miel as a base for her chapter of curriculum 
implications. She begins with an exegesis on McLuhan*s statement and 
continues with a much needed analysis of the problems related to teach- 
ing the disciplines as structures. From this background, she then pro- 
poses a new curriculum that is intended to let us "have it both ways,** 
combining what we know about the role of problem solving in learning 
with a new concern for fields of knowledge as possessing an integrity 
of their own. 
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Chapter 3 



We Need a New Picture of Knowledge 

Marsliall McLuhan 



I WONDER whether Jerome Bruner, during the writing of his 
fine book on Tfw Process of Education,^ ever asked hin^self why there 
has come the sudden acceptance of the "structtirar approach in all fields 
today. Am I really asking him whether he had any structural awareness 
of the new relevance of the structural approach? Had he also asked 
himself the causes and origins of the nonstructural approach to life 
and learning which had dominated the Western world in recent cen- 
turies? Since American institutions of law, politics and education had 
mostly originated in the heyday of the nonstructural idea of perception 
and learning and organization, it would follow, surely, that the transfer 
of these modes and skills into the forms of structural or ""field* awareness 
and procedure would entail a considerable trauma in national life. 

Of course, the prestructural phase of life and learning and social 
organization had a structure of its own. Why should we find it natural 
to ignore this slructwe and to talk about the structural approach to 
knowledge as a new departure? What we do "naturally** is presumably 
much the same as unawares or unconsciously. Is it possible that Professor 
Bruner's acceptance of the new structural approach is as unconsciously 
structured as his assumptions about the prestructural approach? Perhaps 
it will repay us to examine the prestructural approach to life and learning 
as a preliminary to appraising the current structural approach. 

Of course, I accept Professor Bruner*s account of the structural 
approach as one involving depth awareness of a simultaneous field of 
relations. This in turn supposes dialogue, rather than description, in 
teaching and learning, and insight in place of a mere point of view. The 
structural approach substitutes team for specialism, and pursues causes 

^Jerome S. Bruner. The Process of Education. Cambridge, MassachuseH.. Har- 
vard University Press, 1960. 
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and effects, in all situations, rather than aiming at a visual chart of data 
and organization. The structural approach is not an affair of 'Mews** 
nor single planes nor analytic isolation of functions. 

Prestructural Approach to Life and Learning 

It was about 1870 that Claude Bernard instituted the structural ap- 
proach in experimental medicine, showing that the knowledge of sepa- 
rate organs could be advanced by their ablation or suppression. Then 
by observing the overall effect of this ablation on the changed relations 
among all the other organs, the properties of the suppressed organ be- 
came automatically manifest. This total or structural approach to the 
interplay of functions and properties is called "closure ' or "completion ' 
in cunent psychology. "Closiure," in fact, is new balance or recover)* 
after the shock of ablation or suppression of some organ or function. 
It is a kind of study that has developed very rapidly in brain physiology 
at the present time. 

Emphasis on Visual Faculty 

Needless to say, the principle involved offers the indispensable ap- 
proach to any kind of "social change" or shift of relationships among 
existing procedures. Thus, the educational revolution in our day is the 
effect of ablation or suppression of functions that were previously dom- 
inant. The result is new "closure" among our faculties. I have devoted 
the GutenbetR Galaxy » to a history of the new "closure" in human per- 
ception and judgment that occurred with the acceptance of the phonetic 
alphabet in the ancient world. The advent of phonetic literacy involved 
a suppression of the dominant ear culture of tribal men, and the new 
"closure" gave salience to the visual faculty which we properly associate 
with the rise of Western man and of the "open society." 

In the later eighteenth century, William Blake became obsessed 
with the implications for personal and social change of the new tech- 
nologies. He was the first to proclaim that the outering or transfer of 
our senses and faculties into material technologies necessarily altered 
our human perceptions, In Jerusalem he states this pervasive theme: 

If Perceptive organs vary, Objects of Perception 

seem to vary: 
If the Perceptive Organs close, their Objects seem to 

close also.* 

'Marshall McLuhan. Gutenbetfi Galaxy. Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto 
Press, 1962. 

•William Blake. "Jerusalem.** Book II, Chapter 34. The Poetry and Pme of 
William Btak&. Cpoffrey Keynes, editor. London: Nonsuch Press, 1932. 
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Determined as he was tu explain the causes atid effects of psychic 
change, both personal and social he arrived long ago at the theme of 
the Gutenberg Galaxy: 

The Seven Nations fled before him: they became what 
they beheld/ 

Blake makes quite explicit that when sense ratios change, men 
change. Sense ratios change when any one sense of bodily or mental 
function is externalized in technological form: 

The Spectre is the Reasoning Power in Man» & when separated 

From Imagination and losing itself as in steel in a Ratio 

Of the Things of Memory, It thence frames Laws & Moralities 

To destroy Imagination, the Divine Body, by Martyrdoms & Wars ' 

Imagination is that ratio t^mong the perceptions and faculties which 
exists when they are not emL^^dded or outered in material technologies. 
When so outered, each sense and faculty becomes a closed system. Prior 
to such outering there is entire interplay among experieaces. This inter- 
play or synesthesia is a kind of tactility such as Blake sought in the 
bounding line of sculptural form and in engraving. 

When the ingenuity of man has outered some part of his being in 
material technology, his entire sense ratio is altered. He is then compelled 
to behold this fragment of himself ''closing itself as in steel'' In be- 
holding this new thing, man is compelled to become it. Such was the 
origin of lineal fragmented analysis with its remorseless power of 
homogenization: 

The Reasoning Spectre 
Stands between the N'egctative Man & his Immortal Imagination.* 

Blake's diagnosis of the problem of his age was, like Popes in The 
Dundadp a direct confrontation of the forces shaping human perception. 
That he sought mythical form by which to render his vision was both 
necessary and ineffectual. For myth is the mode of simultaneous aware* 
ness of a complex group of causes and effects. In an age of fragmented, 
lineal awareness, such as produced and was in turn greatly exaggerated 
by Gutenberg technology, mythological vision remains quite opaque. 
Tlie Romantic poets fell far short of Blake s mythical or simultaneous 
vision. They were faithful in the main to Newton's ''single vision" and 
perfected the picturesque outer landscape as a means of isolating single 
states of the inner life.^ 

^Ibid., Book II Chapter 36. 
*Ihid., Book III Chapter 74. 
• thid.. Book II Chapter 33. 

^This theme is developed apropos H. M. McLiihan. ''Tennyson and Pi::tureS(iU6 
Poetry.^ Critical Essays on the Poetry of Tennyson. John Killham, editor. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul 1960. p. ^-85. 
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Example of Nonliterate Culture 

This process of transfer or translation by which an entire culture 
or way of life is transformed by the phonetic technology is the theme 
of a remarkable statement by Carothers which examines the effects of 
the most rudimentary levels of literacy on the perceptual lives of African 
natives, contrasting these semiliterates with the merely nonliterate. He 
starts with this familiar fact that 

. • • by reason of the type of educational influences that impinge upon 
Africans in infancy and childhood, and indeed throughout their lives, a man 
comes to regard himself as a rather insignificant part of a much larger organism 
—the family and the clan — and not an independent, self-reliant unit; personal 
initiative and ambition are permitted little outlet; and a meaningful integra- 
tion of a man s experience on individual, personal lines is not achieved. By 
contrast to the constriction at the intellectual level, great freedom is allowed 
for at the temperamental level, and a man is expected to live very much in 
the "here and now/' to be highly extraverted, and to give very free expression 
to his feelings." 

In a word, our notions of the "uninhibited*' native ignore the utter 
inhibition and suppression of his mental and personal life which is un- 
avoidable in a nonliterate world: 

Whereas the Western child is early introduced to building blocks, keys in 
locks, water taps, and a multiplicity of items and events which constrain him 
to think in terms of spatiotemporal relations and mechanical causation, the 
African child receives instead an education which depends much more exclu- 
sively on the spoken word which is relatively highly charged with drama and 
emotion.* 

What this means is that a child in any Western milieu is surr-^unded 

by an abstract explicit visual technology of uniform time and uniform 

continuous space in which 'cause ' is efficient and sequential and things 

move and happen on single planes and in successive order. But the 

African child lives )n the implicit, magical world of the resonant oral 

word. He encounters not efficient causes but formal causes of configura- 

tional field such as any nonliterate society cultivates. Carothers repeats 

again and again that rural Africans live largely in a world of sound— 

a world loaded with direct personal significance for the hearer— whereas 

the Western European lives much more in a visual world which is on 

the whole indifferent to him. "Since the ear world is a hot hyperaesthetic 

world and the eye world is relatively a cool, neutral world, the Westerner 

appears to people of ear culture, to be a very cold fish, indeed.'' 

*l C. Carothers. "Culture, Psychiatry, and the Written Word." Psychkitry 22: 
307-20; November 1959, p. 308, 

^*See chapter on "Acoustic Space** in Edmund Carpenter and Marshall Mc- 
Luhan. ExphraUons in CommunicaUon. Boston: Beacon Press, 1960, p, 65-70. 
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Carothers reviews the familiar nonliterate idea of the "power** of 
words where thought and lu'huvior depend upon the magical resonance 
in words and their power to impose their assumptions relentlessly. He 
cites Kenyatta concerning love magic among the Kikuyu: 

It is very important to acquire the correct use of magical words and their 
proper intonations, for the progress in applying magic effectively depends on 
uttering these words in their ritual order. ... In performing these acts of love 
magic the performer has to recite a magical formula. . . • After this recitation 
he calls the name of the girl loudly and starts to address her as though she 
icere listening.^^ 

It is a matter of rite words In rote (harp) order, as Joyce puts it. 
But once more any Western child today grows up in this kind of magical 
repetitive world as he hears advertisements on radio and television. 

Carothers next asks the question; **How might literacy in a society 
operate to effect this change?'* That is, the change from the notion of 
words as resonant, live, active natural forces to the notion of words as 
"meaning" or "significance" for minds: 

I suggest that it was only when the written, and still more the printed, 
word appeared on the scene that the stage was set for words to lose their magic 
powers and vulnerabilities. Why so? 

I developed the theme in an earlier article with reference to Africa, that 
the non-literate rural population lives largely in a world of sound, in contrast 
to Western Europeans who live largely in a world of vision. Sounds are in a 
sense dynamic things, or at least are always indicators of dynamic things — 
of movements, events, activities, for which man, when largely unprotected from 
the hazards of life in the bush or the veldt, must be ever on the alert. . .\ 
Sounds lose much of this significance hi western Europe, where man often 
develops, and must develop, a remarkable ability to disregard them. Whereas 
for Europeans, in general, "seeing is believing," for rural Africans reality seems 
to reside far more in what is heard and what is said. . . • Indeed, one Is con- 
strained to believe that the eye is regarded by many Africans less as a receiv* 
ing organ than as an Instrument of the will, the ear being the main receiving 
organ." 

Effects of Prestruciural Approach 

Carothers reiterates that the Westerner depends on a high degree 
of visual shaping of spatiotemporal relations without which it is im- 
possible to have the mechanistic sense of causal relations so necessary 
to the order of our lives. But the quite different assumptions of native 
perceptual l a have led him to ask what has been the possible role of 
Nvrltten words in shifting habits of perception from the auditory to 
visual stress. 

J. C, Carothers. op. cit., p, 309. 
"/fcid., p. 310. 
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In obtaining an eye for an t«ar, Western man dearly abandoned 
depth or structural knowledge in favor of applied knowledge. For the 
phonetie alphabet gave him the means of translating and reducing the 
complexities of the ear world to the flat retinal level of visually organized 
data. With Gutenberg came a further stage of this transfer of multi- 
leveled awareness into the typographic forms of exactly repcntahle data. 
This very large step of transferring a manual craft into a mechanical 
form was done strictly within the compass of phonetic technology; that 
is, the further analysis of functions into uniform segments of movable 
and replaceable kind was the step that created at once the infinitesimal 
calculus, the uniform citizen armies of Napoleon, and the assembly lines 
of mechanical industry. (Of course, with electronic tapes the as.sembly 
line has become an obsolete form in industry.) 

Such is the structure of the large mechanical phase of Western 
culture which ended with the discover)' of electromagnetic waves more 
than a century ago. The preelectric or mechanical period of our Western 
world wus formed on the basis of phonetic literacy and completed by 
Gutenberg technology as it extended itself to every part of social or- 
ganization. I n terms of the learning and educational process, tlie Guten- 
berg era of our Western world saw the suppression of dialogue in favor 
of visual systems and blueprints of knowledge laid out in ".>.ibjects" and 
"fields" packaged in varying degrees of processing and prcdigcstion. Our 
Gutenberg technohigy enabled us to "apply" knowledge freely; that is, 
we learned how to translate (!very sort of knowledge into single planes 
<if homogeneous kind. Applied knowledge is a process of translation and 
reduction of varied forms into a single form. This process of homogeni- 
zation, as it gathered momentum, struck panic into the nineteenth cen- 
tury mind, but it greatly increased property and wealth and made the 
first consumer society. 

In terms of learning and education, the homogenization of the popu- 
lation made available huge manpower pools for industry and war alike; 
but to many, all of this appeared as a perversion of life and learning. 
The structure of the educational process under Gutenberg technology 
began to resemble the reduction of life to a prose machine. This feeling 
increased greatly as the nineteenth century wore on. There is a notable 
passage in Teilhard de Chardin's The Phenomenon of Man which illumi- 
nates the matter. He explains the new technologies as they created abrupt 
new "closure" or completion in human experience; 

Now, to the degree that— under the effect of this pressure and thanks to 
tlieir psychic permeability— the human elements infiltrated more and more into 
each other, their minds (mysterious coincidence) were mutually stimulated 
by proximity. And as though dilated upon themselves, they each extended little 
by little the radius of their influence upon this earth which, by the same token, 
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shrank steadily. What in tact do we sec huppciiiujj in the niodeni puiojcysm? 
It has been stated over and over again. Throujjh tlie discovery yesterday of thi* 
railway, the motor car, and the aeroplane, the physical inflnence of each man. 
formerly restricted to a few miles, now extends to hundreds of leagues or more. 
Better still: thanks to the prodigious biological event represented by the dis- 
covery of electro-magnetic waves, each individual finds himself henceforth 
(actively and passively) simultaneously present, over land and sea, in every 
comer of the earth." 

That the discovery of electromagnetic waves was a * prodigious bio- 
logical event'* indicates the moment of shift from lineal and mechanical 
form to the "structural" awareness which fills the hori/on of Professor 
Bruner. It is important to observe that the quality of the new 'struc- 
tural/* as opposed to the old lineal, sequential and mechanical, is Ihe 
quality of the simultaneous. It is the simultaneous "field** of multitudinous 
events in equipoise or interplay that cc'^stitutes the awareness of causality 
that is present in ecological and nuclear models of perception today. Our 
electric mode of shaping the new patterns of culture and information 
movement is not mechanical but biological. This is the shift to structure 
in the process of education today. 

Understanding Both the Old and the New 

If, however, we are to effect the new "closure'* that electronics has 
brought by its ablation or suppression of the older mechanical procedure 
of * one-thing-at-a-time," we must understand both the old and the new 
thoroughly. For our involvement in the older segmental and sequential 
patterns of perception and process is so extensive that our establish- 
ments of law, education and politics have been wholly shaped by the 
dynamics of lineality and of Euclidean space, as it were. We are now, by 
our new technology, compelled to live a century or more ahead of our 
established models of perception and judgment. This is not a pleasant 
or comfortable situation. Let us take a single, but by no means modest, 
sample of the force exerted upon our older habits of perception and ex- 
perience by electronic technology. 

Impact of the TV Image 

When we hear that a popular magazine is in trouble, or that the 
motor-car industry is running scared, or that the textbook industry like 
the school system is in the process of total restructuring, few people 
are inclined to suspect that all of these changes and a very great many 
more are directly due to the impact of the TV image on the American 

Pierre Tcilhard de Chardin. The Phenomenon of Man. New Ynrk: Harper 
& Row, Publishers, Inc., 1959. p. 240. 
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senses. The TV image is not the first to have reshaped the outlook, the 
preferences and the desires of a society. There hxw been earlier out- 
erings of the human senses in technological form. Externalizations of 
our senses, such as the wheel, the phonetic alphabet, radio and photog- 
raphy, also constituted closed systems which invaded the open system 
of our senses with tremendous transforming power. But the TV image 
is the first technology by which man has outered his haptic, or tactile, 
powers. It affects, therefore, the balance or ratio among our senses. New 
•'closure'' or completion is, in fact, a new posture of mind c harged with 
new preferences and desires, as well as with new patterns o • perception. 

The elementary and basic fact about the TV image is that it is a 
mosaic or a mesh, continuously in a state of formation by the "scanning 
finger."* Such mosaic involves the viewer in a perpetual act of partici- 
pation and completion. The intensely dramatic character of this image 
is shared in no way by the photograph cr by the movie image. The TV 
image is not a shot, nor a view of anything, so much as an experience. 
Its primarily tactile, rather than visual, character is a quality familiar 
to art historians in connection with mo^iaic work and with abstract art. 
These also, like the TV image, foster an intense experience of structure 
and interrelation of form for which the visual experience of Western 
man since the Renaissance has prepared us not at all. For the tactile 
image involves not so much the touch-of skin as the interplay or contact 
of sense with sense, of touch with sight, with sound, with movement. 

As this image invades our lives, we suddenly discover new cravings 
for new kinds of order in our immediate environment and in our daily 
lives. Our sense of taste and texture is altered in food and in housing 
and clothing. What becomes satisfying or acceptable in spatial arrange- 
ment or in the organization of time or in our involvement in the learning 
process suddenly takes on new contours and new rhythms. After cen- 
turies of packaged learning and visually organized curricula, men sud- 
denly rediscover the primacy of dialogue and interplay of mind a.<; indis- 
pensable to insight. Insight, itself, is a revolutionary demand, the typical 
"closure" of man experiencing the TV image. So shaped in the par- 
ticipational mode, the entire population suddenly dp\clops a dista.stc for 
the older consumer values and insi.st.s on new design in which the con- 
sumer is an integral part of the making process. With the TV image, 
our age-old separation of senses and functions terminates. 

This is to say that the new "closure" effected in our perceptions 
by the TV image is far more revolutionary than anything yet dreamt 
of in the world of educational experiment. The gap between the .sensi- 
bilities of young students (the new TV generation) and their educational 
programs is very great. The students have already undergone great 
changes, and they are confronted by teachers and educational procedures 
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that have scarcely changed at all. Yet culture-lug is a factor that cannot 
be tolerated at all under electronic conditions o( simultaneous '*field'* 
awareness. Under any previous conditions of human interdependence 
and organization, culture-lag was not only tolerable, it was necessary for 
health and for continuity of development, as well as for social coherence 
and for an integral consciousness. In our world of total coexistence and 
interdependence, we are aware, not only of all existing cultures, but of 
all past cultures, as well. 

Educator and ArtisU A World Wifhouf Walls 

On a massive global scale the educator now faces the dilemma of the 
artist. As Malraux presents the matter in his Museum Without Walls,^^ 
the painter today has to produce his images of new ''closure' and new 
order while his experience encompasses the totality of world art. Formerly 
painters worked with only the art of their own time in view. The photo- 
graph ended that parochialism in painting and in architecture and in 
the matter of consumer goods, as well. T. S. Eliot in 1917 stated the 
same situation for poetry when he said that the whole of art "from Homer 
to the present** forms a single order tliat is modified by the advent of 
new work. Under conditions of electronic simultaneity, what has long 
been true for poetry and painting now affects every modality of social 
and private life. 

Today it is easy to understand why Cezanne abandoned perspective 
in favor of a structural approach to vision. Gombrich in his recent Art 
and Illusion expounds "the anguish of the third dimension * and gives 
a history of the alternating fortunes of "matching vs. making" as an 
approach to art and experience from the fifth century BC to the present. 
As I show in the Gutenberg Galaxy, it was the isolation of the visual 
factor in experience by means of phonetic literacy that set up the criteria 
of matching or visual representation in art. Since Cezanne, since the 
electronic age began, matching has yielded to making, and consumer 
'appreciation** has given way to ever deeper audience participation hi 
the art process. That it should seem odd or strange to say that "abstract" 
art is the only form that art can take when there is much audience par- 
ticipation or completion of the art process, is the measure of our uiade- 
quacy to meet tlie most ordinary demands of the new electronic culture. 
Yet Galbraith in the Liberal Hour is stating the most elementary truth 
when he tells us that the business that wants to stay in business must 
now devote much attention to the new forms of art. The models of 

"Andre Malraux. Museum Without Walls. Vol. I of Psychology of Art. New 
York: Pontlieon Books, 1949-5L 

"E. H. Gombrich. Art arul Illusion. New York: Pantheon Books, 1959. 
"Kenneth Galbraith. Liberal Hour. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, I960. 
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perception ever renewed by the artist in his experiments are indispen- 
sable means of adjustment and navigation in otir new world. Even as 
higher education has become indispensable to production, a clear aware- 
ness of the new art models of perception is crucial for tlu^ decision- 
maker. The gap between culture and commerce has closed as suddenly 
as telegraph and radio closed the gaps between oceans and continents. 

Art seen as guide to daily perception puts structuralism in education 
again, but in a very extended sense. For all forms of mathematics and 
science, as much as the changing modes of historiography and literature, 
offer instruments and models of perception. It follows that any existing 
^'subject" in our curricula can now be taught us a more or less minor 
group of models of perception favored in some past or at present Taught 
in this way any "subject" becomes an organic portion of almost any other 
"subject.** Moreover, it also follows that "subject" taught structurally 
in this way offers innumerable opportunities for new perception and 
new insight even at elementary levels. The idea of the "content" of edu- 
cation as something to be lodged in the mind as a container tlius be- 
longs to the preelectronic phase and to the era of Euclidean space and 
Newtoni;m mechanics. A structure cannot be contained. Any conceivable 
container is at once part of the structure, modifying the whole. The idea 
of "content" at once rexeals a structure of perception and assumptions 
from which the artist and the poet have been trying to free us for a 
full century. But now the nuclear physicist has intervened on the side 
of the artists, and the pressure to heed the message of the artists has 
become more urgent. 

A New Emphasis on Process 

It was Whitehead's Science and the Modern World that first drew 
wide attention to the close relations between art and science. Any struc- 
tural approach in education has to take into account his observations 
about structural procedures of the nineteenth century: 

The greatest invention of the nineteenth century was the invention of the 
method of invention. A new method entered into life. In order to understand 
our epoch, we can neglect all the details of change, such as railways, telegraphs, 
radios, spinning machines, synthetic dyes. We must concentrate on the method 
in itself; that is the real novelty which has broken up the foundations of the 
old civilization. . . . One element in the new method is just the discovery of 
how to set about bridging the gap between the scientific ideas, and the ulti- 
mate product. It is a process of disciplined attack upon one difficulty nftpr 
another." 

"A. N. Whitehead. Mf^nrv and the Stodrm Wmld, Now York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926. p. 141. 
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The method oF inventioti, us Edgar Poe demonstrated in his "Phi- 
losophy of Composition/' is simply to begin with the sohition of the prob- 
lem or with the effect intended. Then one backtracks, step by step, to 
the point from which one must begin in order to reach the solution or 
effect Such is the method of the detective story, of the symbolist poem, 
and of modern science. It is, however, the twentieth century step beyond 
this method of invention which is needed for understanding the origin 
and the action of such forms as the wheel or the alphabet. And that 
step is not the backtracking from product to starting point, but the 
following of process in isolation from product. To follow the contours of 
process, as in psychoanalysis, provides the only means of avoiding the 
product of process, namely neurosis or psychosis. 

The nineteenth century discovery of the method of invention was 
the ultimate stage of the mechanical genius of our Western world that 
began with the alphabet and ended with the assembly line. To have 
isolated this process from its mere products, we owe to the artists and 
not to the scientists. However, we have now gone beyond the technique 
of the method of invention. It is the unique achievement of the twentieth 
century to have discovered the technique of the suspended judgment. 
That means the technique of understanding process in such a way as 
to avoid its consequences. We can now avoid "closure" because we 
understand it, in some areas at least. Perhaps this is akin to "weightless- 
ness/' the by-passing of gravitational consequences of a false step, as 
in a trick movie. And such understanding of process with the attendant 
means of evading its consequences is a natural feature of the simultaneous 
"field." For, in "field*' awareness, the effects are seen at the moment as 
the cause. 



A New Outlook on Learning 

What has been happening to us since the telegraph for more than 
a century is that the new speed of information movement has led us 
quite naturally to abandon lineal patterns of sequential arrangement 
of data. More and more we do what tlie front page of a newspaper does. 
We create a mosaic or field of inclusive awareness, which has less and 
less to do with a spectator's "point of view," with all that implies of a 
fixed position. i 

The almost simultaneous character of electrical information cover- 
age tends to create "field" rather than point of view. And "field" neces- 
sarily partakes of the character of interplay or of dialogue. In fact, 
when sense psychologists discuss the character of "auditory space " they 
define it as a field of simultaneous relations, a sphere without center 
or margin, a sphere that contains nothing and is contained in nothing. 
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As soon as one begins to consider the nature of auditory space» it 
becomes plain that we are habituated to thinking of space in visual and 
hneal terms. This tendency can be discerned in the rise of perspective 
in the early Renaissance. That is to say, an electronic age is inherently 
one whase information movement partakes of the character of auditory 
space rather than of the lineal and pictorial space which has dominated 
us for several centuries. 

Field and Dialoguet In Management and Industry 

What is relevant about all this to the rediscovery of the function 
of the dialogue in education is that the poets and painters decades ago 
revealed the importance of mosaic patterns of broken and discontinuous 
lines in creating systems of depth experience and participation. Yet 
during the past century, when the mosaic and participational forms had 
been developed in poetry and painting and music, the age was mainly 
engaged in education and industry and in marketing, in pushing the 
older lineal and pyramidal patterns of centralist organization to an 
extreme point of development. 

As Muller-Thym has explained the matter: 

The first thing to hu discovered was that pyramidal organizational struc- 
tures, with many layers of supervision, and with functional division by specialty, 
simply did not work. The communication chain between top scientific or en- 
gineering leadership and work centers was too long for either the scientific or 
managerial message to be communicated. Rut in these research organizations 
where work actually got done, when one studied them he found that what- 
ever the organization chart prescribed* groups of researchers with different 
competences as required by the problem in hand were working together, cutting 
across organizational lines; that they were establishing most of their own as- 
sociation; that individually or from a working center they arranged to tap 
directly into more senior sources of competence; and that the patterns of their 
group association at work followed the organization of their competences as 
human knowledges." 

The "cutting across organizational lituvs/* which Muller-Thym cites, 
is typical of that growing dialogtic among areas previously closed off 
as specialisms. He goes on to describe "the secret of Polaris" as having 
consisted of "a constellation of project groups'* that functioned as a 
massive set of dialogue teams, as it were, who investigated the models 
in modern art, science, and technology "to see whether everything 
pertinent to the project was being used/* Sucli seetus to me to be an 
increasingly obvious trend ifi education today. But could not the edu- 

"B. J. Mullcr-Thym. "Practices in General Management — New Directions for 
Organizational Practice." American Society of Nfeehanlcal Engineers. Pifty Years* 
Profimx in Matuidtment 1910-1960. New York: the Society, 1961. 
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cator take both courage and counsel from the amazing developments 
in modern management in the employment of dialogue at all levels? 

New Concern for Dialogue in Education 

With regard to understanding the meaning of dialogue, as it returns 
to the educational scene, it is especially noteworthy that the so-called 
''teaching machine" has served to reveal two aspects of our educational 
situation. First, we can see now that the printed book was a ""teaching 
machine'' rather than a mere tool like the manuscript. We can also see 
now that the new ""teaching machines" have less the character of book 
than of private tutorial dialogue. They have been badly named, some- 
what after the fashion of the ""horseless carriage/' 

Since dialogue is an interplay among centers, rather than the relaying 
of information from center to margin, or from teacher to student, we 
must keep in mind today that the same change has overtaken the 
centers of world culture and economy as we meet in the educational 
sphere. 

What I have been proposing in this essay is that it is no longer 
necessary to move from one model to another of the educational process, 
as if we were following the higher dictates of some Hegelian disturbance 
in the emotional life of the Absolute. It is now possible to discern the 
structural features of the cultural situation that shaped the growth of 
the very special bias of Western consciousness. It is just as easy to 
discern the causes that shaped the bias of the Eastern mind. The control 
of all these causes is now within our grasp. We can deliberately pattern 
our cultures today by altering the mix of components with their at- 
tendant ""closures" or effects on our outlook and desires and goals. For 
the goals of any culture are included in its initial structure exactly as 
the Polaris missile has its target built into it by gyroscopy. Any altera- 
tion of structure is a change of target. But since men do not choose to 
be missiles, their new awareness of structure can be used to free them 
from the consequences of any one structure. We can now deliberately 
create total ""field" situations which hold the usual structural consequences 
in abeyance. 

I doubt whether Professor Bruner had this in mind; but I welcome 
his seizing upon the new structural possibilities of the educational 
process. For awareness of structure already means a breakthrough into 
critical self-consciousness and acceptance of the technique of the sus- 
pended judgment. Such open-endedness or continuous dialogue insures 
that man can free himself from social and educational conditioning as 
easily as jet travel frees him from climatic ""closure" or conditioning. The 
free interplay of models of perception and knowledge releases the student 
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into now depth awareness, even of existing structures of knowledge. But 
the educational process will thus shift from tlie imparting of information 
to the critical training of perception. The various structures of knowledge 
that have been devised by the numerous languages, arts and technologies 
of mankind can be revoh ed or inspected almost at the speed of motion 
picture frames. At such speed would not the unity of human culture 
and experience become manifest as a single spectnnn? 

Earth as a Single Campus 

Has not something like this already occurred as our technology re- 
duces the entire planet to the scope of a very small global village? In 
terms of the accessibility of all knowledge of all cultures, are we not 
experiencing the earth as a single campus? Has not the interplay of in- 
formation on that global campus become both humanly and commercially 
the main business of the world? 

I am suggesting that as simultaneity of information structure sub- 
stitutes insight for point of view and active participation for passive 
consumer appreciation, not only do the subjects disappear from the 
curriculum, but all the familiar boundaries and spaces between social 
groups and even age groups disappear. Education ceases to be a process- 
ing of the young for adult tasks and becomes the total lifetime task of 
all members of the community. The specter of the workless society is 
a mirage bouncing off the vanishing form of the mechanical age. In 
the electronic era which succeeds the mechanical age, the real work of 
mankind becomes learning and teaching in a timeless process of exchange 
and enrichment by the ^uman dialogue. 
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chapter 4 



Knowledge & the Curriculum 
Alice Miel 



FIRST grade children attending school on the south shore of 
Long Island were looking at a map of the United States. How familiar 
they seemed to be with this tool "There's the Atlantic Ocean," said one, 
pointing to the correct location. The teacher decided to probe a little. 
"Where would the Atlantic Ocean be from our classroom?" she asked. 
No one knew. All of the children had "been to the beach" many times 
and had driven along "the shore," but not a child was aware that in 
doing so he had been looking out on the Atlantic. 

This story is told not to express shock at what these young children 
did not yet know» but to illustrate the quality of knowing which one 
teacher was concerned with developing. It is most likely that this in- 
sightful teacher went on to help her children build the missing connec- 
tions between fragments of knowledge^ for helping young people to 
know more and to have new ways of seeing was her profession just as it 
is a major responsibility of all teachers at every level of organized educa- 
tion. 

Every educator wants children and youth to become more knowl*- 
edgeable^ but there are so many things to know and so many ways of 
knowing that puzzling questions arise at every turn. Seldom is the teach- 
er's problem as clear and simple as connecting a real ocean just down the 
street with a symbolized one. In his sophisticated analysis, McLuhan 
presents problems that not only are difficult but are quite outside the 
awareness of many in our profession.^ And, significant as they are, the 
challenges which McLuhan gives us are not the only ones to be con* 
sidered in developing knowing individuals. 

^Extremely helpful in suggesting various interpretations and implications of the 
McLuhan essay were Louise Herman of the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee; 
Dwayne Huebner and Robert E. Shafer of Teachers College. Columbia University, 
New York; and Frances Minor of New York University. 
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Let us mull over McLuhan*s ideas for a while and then turn to other 
opinions relating to ways of knowing in our time. 

Comments on the McLuhan Essay 

McLuhan is writing about information movement, past, present and 
future. He is deeply immersed in the history of communication and from 
this perspective shares his view of the revolution in communication which 
began with the discovery of electromagnetic waves over a century ago. 

Disadvantages of a Print Culture 

Basic to everything McLuhan writes is his conviction that Western 
man is a victim of print culture; that is, that our perceptions and modes 
of awareness have been so shaped by books that we have difficulty in 
comprehending and learning through other media. In another piece of 
writing* McLuhan elaborates upon some of the ideas he has introduced 
in this yearbook.^ Both the article and the preceding chapter contain so 
many sharp contrasts that they invite the creation of a chart (Table 1). 

Table L Forms of Organizing Knowledge and Experience 

In a Print Culture In a Culture wUh Electronic 

Movement of Information 

A Renaissance perspective. Visual organi- Field forms of expenence nnd perception 
zation. A spectator's point of view (from (field of inclusive awaren?\ss, field of 
a fixed position). simultaneous relations). 

Enclosed or pictorial space. Auditory space, without center or margin, 

containing nothing and contained in noth- 
ing. 

Uniform, repeatablc (potent typo- Simultaneous information coverage mov- 
graphic) image. Information moved in ing from every direction at once ({ust 
single planes, in successive order. Me- as sound is heard from above and be- 
chanical procedure of one thing at a low and behind and in front, all at once), 
time. Analytic isolation of functions. 

Lineal patterns of sequential arrange- Ecological and nuclear models of percep- 
ment of data (the package, the capsule, tion. Mosaic patterns of discontinuous 
the prefabricated image). lines creating systems for depth experi- 

ence and participation on the part of the 
spectator (as with the newspaper, mod- 
cm poetry and music, and nonrepreseti- 
tational art). 

Consumer values. Matching. Producer values (audience in role of 

creator). Making. 

McLuhan seems to want us to recognize the price paid for lineality 
"Depth or structural knowledge'' was abandoned, he tells us, when West- 

• Marshall McLuhan. "A Fresh Perspective on Dialogue/* The Superior Student 
4: 2-6; January-February 1962. 
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orn man obtained ''an eye for an ear/* dialogue was suppressed, insight 
was replaced by a single point of view, and "partlcipational forms" were 
submerged. He uses the interesting term outeriufi in describing the pe- 
culiar blinders we wear. When he writes of the "outering or transfer of 
our senses and faculties into material technologies/' he seems to be say- 
ing that we have moved the point of perception away from ourselves and 
out there where the device is operating. 

It may be a book that is extending our perceiving or it may be a 
radio receiver or a motion picture film. When it is primarily the eye tliat 
is outered, the ear and other sense organs tend to be closed off in favor 
of this stepped-up means of visual perception. If this outering takes the 
form of print with a lineal arrangement of ideas, the seeing is held within 
further limits. While human beings are thus enabled to see certain re- 
lationships, particularly the ''mechanistic sense of causal relations so 
necessary to the order of our lives/' they are prexented from seeing 
c^ertain other relationships and the "entire interplay among experiences." 

Advantages af a Print Culture 

The very disadvantages just described have their corresponding ad^ 
vantages. Throughout his chapter, McLuhan shows the accomplishments 
of science and industry and education in a literate world. It is possible to 
make certain inferences also from the disadvantages he points out for the 
individual in a nonprint culture. He refers to the "utter inhibition and 
suppression of his [the native's] mental and personal life which is un- 
avoidable in a nonliterate world" and to the power of words "to impose 
their assumptions relentlessly." So long as words are lent authoritative 
meaning through being uttered (outered) by a powerful person, they 
cannot be made tools for an individual to achieve a "meaningful integra- 
tion" of his own experience. Once words are divorced through print from 
the person of the user, they lose their magical powers and become avail- 
able as instruments of individual thought.' The result is the "open society" 
known and valued in the Western world.^ 

Quite clearly, books have made widely accessible the thoughts of 
men and women growing up in different cultures and different periods of 
time. In many ways, print makes the individual independent of a teacher, 
for he may cover material at his own rate, repeat the exposure as often 

■ The characteristics of the oral tradition and its impact on personality develop- 
ment are treated at further length by Robert E. .Sliafer. "The vJommiinication Revolu- 
tion and Learning/' Learning More About Learnhif*. Washington, D.C.: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1959. p. 38-54. 

•Karl R. Popper contrasts the closed society, chai'acteri;^.ed by ''submission to 
magical forces," with the "open society" which "sets free tlie critical powers of men." 
The Open Society and Its Enemies, Princcloii, New Jersey; Princeton University 
Press, 195a p. 3. 
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as he wishes, and when and where he pleases. As McLuhan and others 
have observed, the printed book Is a "teaching machine/' 

A Proposed Shift in Education 

In another article McLuhan describes a classroom in Shakespeare's 
day, a century after the invention of printing.* There grammar school 
children were still being required to put down the text as the teacher 
gave it out and also to write down the teacher's comments on the text. 
Thus, each child wrote from dictation not only his own textbook but his 
o\vn dictionary, his own grammar, and his own rhetoric* 

It is understandable that McLuhan miglit wonder whether there will 
be a similar lag in use of modem technologies in education. It is im^ 
probable, however, that he would advocate throwing out the book, even 
though the revolutionary TV image is now available as a medium of 
education. As we have seen, he has acknowledged the usefulness of the 
printing press. Even if it were possible to return to a preliterate culture, 
he would hardly suggest that we place ourselves once more at the mercy 
of the spoken word alone. With television so widely prevalent in the 
world, the demagogue aheady has an extended audience. Without the 
printed word as an avenue for criticism, the forces of reason would be at 
a disadvantage. The task of modem man, McLuhan would surely agree, is 
to capitalize on the advantages of each form of commuiucation, while 
attempting not to misuse or ovemse any one form. 

Shafer sees the school as helping with this process: 

In striving to achieve a balance between the oral and written traditions 
in an age of post-literacy, we may conceive the school as a great communica- 
tion laboratory where students receive information and learn to organize it 
and evaluate it as well.* 

For the school to serve as such a laboratory not only would help 
society to learn to live with both the oral and written traditions, but it 
would help to close the gap which McLuhan sees between the new TV 
generation and its educational programs. In other words, the purpose 
would be to increase the efficiency of education through a multiple-media 
approach much as Edgar Dale has been advocating for years. 

Another responsibility of the school, to use Shafer*s words, is to 
recognize the new media as "art-forms worthy of study and analysis." 
We should help young people to become critical users of the new media, 
just as in the past we have worlred for critical reading of print. This 

•Marshall McLuhan. "An Historical Approach to the Medii*/' Teachers College 
Record 57: 104-10; 1955. 

• Similar practices cati be found in certain areas of the world today, five cen- 
turies after the invention of printing. 

^ Robert E. Shafer, op. cit, p. 54. 
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would include developing awareness oi: kinds oi: knowledge to be secured 
from each channel of ' information movement/' So long as we are highly 
print bound, our ways of perceiving our world and of helping our stu- 
dents to see their world are affected. The preceding chapter and Mc- 
Luhan's article, *'A Fresh Perspective on Dialogue,*'* present several 
contrasts between education as it frequently turns out to be under the 
influence of a lineal movement of information and that which would be 
possible were we to take advantage of simultaneous modes of informa- 
tion movement. These contrasts have been brought together in Table 2. 
(The words are McLulmns with the exception of bracketed material) 



Table 2. Natu 
In a Print Culture 

Consumer assumption of learning. ''Road* 
ing maketh the full man'' (Bacon). Edu- 
cation a guided tour of knowledge with 
stress on appreciation. Coverage, survey, 
or course as couinion images. Mere brief* 
ing session or lecture. 



Teacher as center^ learner as margin. 

Relaying of information from center to 
margin. 



Center of learning a processing plant for 
getting ready for adult life. Educational 
process geared to the young — great gap 
between the world of learning and the 
world of action. Education an industrially 
oriented task of homogenizing and proc- 
essing the heterogeneous urban masses. 

Visual approach requires neither depth 
nor relatedness, insists upon a tidy sys* 
tern. Traditional curriculum with numer- 
ous segments and over-all visual order of 
knowledge— belongs with the assembly 
line. 

Never sought unity of knowledge. Dia- 
logue closed oiT by specialism. IndilTerent 
to interplay of various kinds of knowl- 
edge. 

* See footnote 2» p* 72. 



of Education 

In a Culture with Electronic 
Movement of Information 

Casting the learner in the role of ex- 
plorer and discoverer. [Since exploration 
and discovery can be and son^etimes are 
used in schools in a print t\lture« per- 
haps this should be amended to read: 
Trausfonncr and user of information from 
several sources. Transaction assumption 
of learning.] 

Bodi teacher and student as centers in 
interaction or in a dialogue. 

Learning as a perpetual process of dis- 
covery for lK)th. t Perhaps, better* ex- 
change of information between centers 
with continual restructuring of percep- 
tions of both.] 

Center of learning a live model of the 
human dialogue itself, as it engages with 
the most ancient and the most immedi- 
ate problems. 



Education favorable to dialogue or to 
interplay and its ensuing insight. Has 
meant insistence upon depth, interrelat- 
edness, and comprehension. [Place for 
ambiguity and/or untidiness.] 

In dialogue can discover that any subject 
matter, when handled in depth, strikes 
the central spring of tlie unity of knowl- 
(»dgo. 
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McLiihan has done us a service in hanitnering home so forcefully 
thi> nature of tlie shift in thinking necessary for escaping from tlie prison 
of being print hound. \lv also has tailed attention to fhiws in the way 
knowledge has usually been ordered and packaged for use in organized 
education and iu showing what we might do instead. Some of these points 
we shall return to later in the chapter. 

Two Further Comments on the McLuhan §^ay 

For the present let us examine but two furtlier tlioughts in reading 
McLuhan and then move on to what others are now saying about knowl- 
edge. The first caution relates to McLuhan's enthusiasm for television as 
a medium of information movement. The seccmd relates to where his 
chapter leaves us with respect to knowledge and the curriculum. 

Television as a communications medium, McLuhan does not make 
explicit any limitations of television. He depicts it with all die virtues 
of simultaneity and none of the hazards of lineality. "The TV image is 
not a shot, nor a view of anything/' he has written, "so much as an ex- 
perience , . , an intense experience of structure and interrelation of form.*' 
He believes that the TV image is "the first technology by which man has 
outered his baptic, or tactile, powers. . . . [This J tactile image involves 
not so much the touch of skin as the interplay or coi ^ ...t of sense with 
sense, of touch with sight, with sound, with movement. . . . our age-old 
separation of senses and functions terminates." 

It is easy to see that die television screen calls on more of the senses 
at any one time than does any other technology to dale. It would be a 
mistake, however, to assume that television viewing does not as a general 
rule promote a certain amount of lineal information movement, in a 
repetitious form at diat. 

In commercial television the least useful pieces of information (the 
virtues of competing cleansing agents and tobaccos) are repeated end- 
lessly and easily overlearned. Other messages come past just once at a 
given speed and cannot be held up or repeated regardless of need. 
Surely this is information movement from center to margin. 

Commercial television gives out an abundance of unsorted informa- 
tion, The viewer cannot sort wisely unless he knows wliat he is .sorting and 
what he is sorting for. Having to work from ati image that does not stand 
still makes it even harder for the young person to discover patterns and 
create his own organi2:atio of information. (From this standpoint the 
map, the chart, the still picture, and the newspaper hav e a tremendous 
advantage for learning to deal with simultaneity in communication.) 
Perhaps it is most accurate to say that the simultaneity of television is 

•See preceding chapter. 
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accompanied by a type of lineality without benefit of well organized 
sequences except in the best examples of educational TV. This does not 
deny the educational potential of television but only confirms the thesis 
of McLuhan and Shafer that organized education should help children 
learn how to learn through this ubiquitous medium. Furthermore, the 
profession is challenged to make creative i: >e of educational television. 

While the touch of the "scanning finger" can transport the viewer 
in a second from one time-space category to another and while the pic- 
tures moving on the .screen provide contrasts in size and shape and give 
some illusion of depth, they are after all flat* almost as flat as print. They 
do not have texture and they are not to be confused with reality. On this 
point Barrett writes: 

The last gigantic step forward in the spread of technologism has been the 
development of mass art and mass media of communication; the machine no 
longer fabricates only material products: it also makes minds. . . . When an 
eclipse of the moon was televised some years ago» E. B. White wrote in The 
New Yorker that he felt some drastic turning point in history had arrived: 
people could have seen the real thing by looking out of their windows, but in- 
stead they preferred looking at the reflection of it on the screen. . . . We . . . 
have fabricated for our time a new kind of abstractncss, nn a mass scal<»: 
through our extraordinary ma.stery of technique we provide a ready-made re- 
flection in place of the real. . . .^'^ 

E\'en the advantage of simultaneity has its potential dangers. For 
example, if a child is shown a filmed closeup of an egg just coming out 
of a ben» and immediately thereafter sees a second egg coming out of 
what might well be taken as the same hen, he may easily get the wrong 
idea of the length of time this process takes. Children so easily juxtapose 
things that do not belong together and are so easily confused about time 
and other relationships, that we can take nothing for granted as we watch 
them before a television set.** 

As far as children are concerned, commercial programs currently do 
little to promote knowledge. A recent study led to the conclubion that 
"more tlian 91 percent of the fare offered for children at the present 
time is designed to make them laugh or cv\\" *- Out of the thousand hours 
of monthly network programming anah'zed, it was found that only six- 
tenths of one percent was designed to appeal to, stimulate or challenge 
children*s mmds. 

William Baru'tt. Irratioual Stati. (lardcn City, New York: Ooiibli'day and Coin- 
iMiny. 19.^8. P 2.39. 

" Seveii-year-olds recently sludic»d by Dorothy Mu^^uc did not sliow tlie sophisti- 
cation some have assniiied for nitHlern children. Social Studies Information of Be* 
^inninif Seeond-Crnde Cliildrni. \ew York: 'reachrrs CoHej^e, Cohnnhia University, 
1962. l>)ct()r of Education Report; mierofilm 

Rohert Sandek. "Mnst It Be 'Knoiv and 'Ka-Pow'?" Srw York Titnrs Staaazine. 
March 26. 1962. p. 53. 
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One further uuilion with respect to television, as with any medium 
for transmission of information, is that it slioultl not be counted on to 
promote active involvement by itself.** Perhaps it has helped man to 
"rediscover the primacy of dialogue and interplay of mind as indis- 
pensable to insight/* as McLuhan claims, but, if so, this effect would 
seem to depend upon occasional demonstrations of dialoi^iio functioning 
in this way rather tlian on active dialogue growing out of viewing. There 
is likely some effect on beha\'ior from having a live model dramatically 
showing a variety of relatively simple skills in operation (how to spread 
a sandwich, how to greet guests, or liow to act when one lias won or lost 
a contest). It would be interesting and useful to study the effect on such 
a complicated operation as dialogue. 

It would be useful also to have more research findings on the rela- 
tive merits of different media for different purposes. For example, may 
radio be superior to television for mass distribution of art lessons to 
schools if creativity is valued? Will children find it easier to use their 
own imagination if they receive directions and suggestions orally but do 
not have a single visual model to imitate? What happens if multiple 
visual models are introduced? For teaching something like the nature 
and sounds of different musical instruments, will television have the 
edge? 

McLuhan recognizes the possibility that any new medium brings 
with it its own kind of closure. The purpose of raisifig the foregoing 
questions with respect to television is to remind us all once more that we 
can guard against the bias of any medium only if we are fully aware of 
what that bias is. 

This is as true for television as for print. This is no doubt what 
McLuhan bad in mind when he wrote, **We can deliberately pattern 
our cultures today by altering the mix of components with their attend- 
ant 'closures* or c»ffc»cts on our outlook and desires and goals.'* 

Where the McLuhan essay leaves us. The chapter seems to deal only 
with movement of information, giving little attention to uses of informa- 
tion. We cannot expect e\'er>*tV.ing to be covered in one short piece and 
the message McLuhan has delivered is a strong one. It would be fair to 
say, however, that he has not dealt directly with education for usinji 
knowledge. Therefore, let us now examine another prominent develop* 
ment to see what it may add to our insights. 

Division of Aiidio-Visual Inshuclit»ii. Infnartiiin in LiWtUtm: tmplicatiom for 
Television. FiwMe P. Fosluiy, editor. Washiiijjton, D.C.: National Education As- 
i«ociatinn, 1959. 

"See preceding chapter. NtcLnhan has dcvoloprd in more detail the difference 
he sees between television and films and between television and print in "Electronics 
and the Changing Role of Print/* Audh-Visuat Communication Revit^w 8: 74-83; 
1960. 
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Direct Attention to the Disciplines 

What knowledge to select antl how to package this knowledge for the 
instruction of the young have been a concern of educators for as long as 
education has been conceiN ed as a deliberate process. Today, for a variety 
of complex and interrelated reasons, there is unusual and widespread 
concern with the problem of organizing knowledge for teaching. Most 
notable is the attention being given to the matter by representatives of the 
scholarly disciplines. Not only are they examining the nature of knowl- 
edge in their fields but they are preparing outlines of content and ma- 
terials for use in elementary and secondary schools. A disciplines seminar, 
convened at the NEA Center in June 1961, is called unique in that "it 
caught the ground swell of spreading interest in the disciplines. . . 
A political scientist at the seminar is quoted as saying that political science 
must now join mathematics, science and geography as a contender in the 
elementar)' school program.^** He failed to note that economics and phys- 
ics also are strong contenders for space in the same program. 

Just one year before the disciplines seminar, Bruner published an 
immensely readable and deceptively simple book in which he emphasizes 
the importance of producing understanding of the structure of a subject. 
•'To learn structure ... is to learn how things are related," he states in 
explanation.^^ He makes other references to structure when he writes of 
broadening and deepening knowledge in the form of "basic and general 
ideas" and mentions the *'basic or underlying principles of various fields 
of inquiry/* " There is no doubt that this book has contributed to the 
deepening interest in the place of the disciplines in the curriculum. 

McLuhan gives credit to Bruner for an "account of the structural 
approach as one involving depth awareness of a simultaneous field of re- 
lations/* It is clear, howe\ er, that Bruner is referring to the structure of 
a subject and may well have been suggesting mere categorizing and re- 
structuring that subject by more complex lineal arrangements. If so, there 
is a real difference between his views of structure and those of McLuhan, 
who sees the possibility in this postliterate world that the "unity of human 
culture and experience [may] become manifest as a single spectrum" 
with subjects disappearing from the curriculum. 

In any case, in considering proposals with respect to the disciplines, 
it is advisable to keep certain guidelines in niiiuP ' 

"Xatioiml EduciUiou .AssDciaHon. Thr Srhohirs- ljuik ut tht* Schools. NN'asliiUK- 
Inn. D.C.: Ihe .Vssodatloii. HJf)2. p. I. 
'UbiiLv. 42. 

^^Junimc S. Hmnrr. The PrncrsK nf hhntitufn. ( ' nnliridnr. \1;iv^.i'*luisflts: liar 
vurd University Press, imo. p. 7. 
^ibfc/., p. 17-18. 

*"Thc suggestions of Ariio ;\. Hellat'k aiul Arthur \\\ I'osluy of IV.h Iuts (!olleMe. 
Clolumliia t^iiversity. Uwo bn t r'spcolally liclpfnl iti tliis ( fMiuiTtinti. 
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L There is no general agreement on what a discipline is. Phenix 
defines it as "knowledge organized for instruction " which would seem to 
equate a discipline with a school or college subject,-" Others use the term 
to signify field of inquiry or creativity. (This is the view taken in the 
final section in this chapter.) A third view includes applied fields like 
medicine and journalism. 

There is a still greater problem when it comes to deciding what dis- 
ciplines shall be included in the school curriculum. The disciplines 
seminar, to which reference has already been made, was organized to deal 
with the following areas: in the humanities -art, music, English, foreign 
languages, philosophy, and religion; in the physical and biological sci- 
ences and mathematics— mathematics, chemistry, physics, and biology; 
in the social sciences— rsociology, communications, geography, economics, 
history, political science, and psychology. This list will bother some for 
what it includes as disciplines. Other areas were omitted because invited 
representatives were unable to attend. 

2. It is idle to assume that the scholars in a Held like physics or 
biology can easily agree on one structure for their field. Furthermore, 
ways of structuring a natural science are not likely to be suitable for the 
arts and the humanities or even the behavioral sciences. Schwab points 
out the existence of at least three great genera of disciplines: the 
investigative (natural sciences), the appreciative (arts), and the decisive 
(social sciences).*-^ 

Broudy arrives at five groupings of disciplines by classifying them 
with respect to the role played in the totality of knowledge: 

a. Bodies of knowledge that serve as symbolic tools of thinking, communi- 
cation, and learning. These include the language of ordinary discourse, of 
logic, of quatilily, and of art. . . . 

b. Bodies of knowledge that systematize basic facts and their relations. 
These disciplities [the basic sciences] give us a way of speaking and thinking 
about the world and everything in it; a way structured by the conceptual sys- 
tem that characterizes each discipline. . . . 

c. Bodies of knowledge that organize information along the routes of cul- 
tural development. History, biography, and evolutionary studies served this 
purpose by giviag some kind of order to the past. . . . 

d. Bodies of knowledge that project future problems and attempt to regu- 
late the activities of the social order. Tykociner [to whom Broudy gives credit 
for this way of classifying the disciplines] cites agriculture, medicine, technol- 
ogy, and national defense as examples of the former, and political science, juris- 
prudence, economics, and management as examples of the latter. We have also 

* Philip H. Phenix. "The Disciplines as Currlculnni Content." Curriculum CroM- 
roads. A. Harry Passow, editor. New York: Bureau of Publiciitions. Teachers College, 
Columbia Unlversit)-. 1962. p. 58. 

"Joseph J. Schwab's remarks are summarized in Ttie Sctiolurs Look at the 
Schools. National Education Association, op. cit., p. 3. 
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developed sciences to guide dissemination of knowledge, f?.c., education, mass 
communication* journalism» library scieiu'o, custodianship of records and relics. 

One may also mention here what Tykociner called **zetetics/' the science 
of research, or better, the sciences that sustain and pronu)te research. . . . 

e, Finally, there are integrative and inspirational disciplines wliich create 
syntheses or value schema in the form of philosophies, theologies, and works 
of art. . . 

For the fifth category Broudy recommends the "exemplar approach : 
a careful study of a small number of examples of great books, great 
works of art, and systems of ideas/* This approach, as he points out, 
is considerably different from the structural, developmental, and thematic 
(or problem) approaches which would be employed in relation to the 
foregoing groups (b), (c) and (d), respectively. The purpose of his 
suggested classification is to exhibit "the enormous range and complexih* 
of human knowledge" and to show "the futility of trying to find an 
adequate sample of it that can be studied structurallv as separate sub- 
jects in Grades 7-12." 

The report of the disciplines seminar at which Schwab spoke repre- 
sents the attempt of individual academicians to give brief characteriza- 
tions of the essential nature of their respective fields. Work done by 
economists through the Joint Council on Econojuic Education for the 
past ten years in delineating their domain has put the field of economics 
far ahead of other disciplines in that respect,-^^ It will probably be some 
time before such carefully distilled key concepts will be available for 
most other disciplines. 

Concern for Dynamics of a Field 

3. Knowledge of structure, conceived as a set of interrelated prin- 
ciples in current good standing in a discipline, is abstract and static 
knovvledge. While such knowledge, even though static, is preferable to 
isolated bits of information lacking any system of organi;catlon, it stops 
considerably short of being the essence of a field of knowledge. The 
dynamics of a field, which woiild constitute the means of continuing 
inquiry, is to be found in the key questions of concern to scholars in 
that field, in the methods or niles according to which data are sought 
and handled, and in the language and other symbolic tools employed. 
According to Foshay,-^ any discipline also has a history, or a tradition, 

^ Harry S. Broudy. "To Regain Educational Loaclorship/* Sfudics in Phitosoiihy 
and Education 11: 132-58; Spring 1962. p. 152-51. 

^ See the report of the National Task Vorvo tm Kconomic Kcliication. Economic 
Education in the Hchook, Now York: Conuiiittoc for Economic DevcIopnuMit, 1961. 

'-^ Arthur W. Foshay. "niscipliiic-Ccntercd ('nrritnituin." Curriculum Crossroads. 
A, Harry Passow. rditor. Nw York: Bnrran of Pnhlications, TcMchers rollcKe» Co- 
lumbia University, 1982. p. 68. 
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wliicli eiitm into deeisiutis uti the doniaiti and tUv nilos. LuarniiiK the 
structure of a discipline, while useful, is not enough; it stops witli 
learning the results of someone's work without ha\ing the hasis for 
understanding changes already in the making. The central question for 
the student is, rather, how was this structured knowledge arrived at— 
what was the structure of inquiry? 

4. Even though a structure may be agreed upon for a discipline, 
it is not likely to persist unchanged. Schwab makes a useful comment 
on this point.^^ As digested in tlie seminar report, his argument runs as 
follows: 

It is to identify the durable aspects — durable from the standpoint of 
imparting both knowledge and skills — that we must examine the structures ol 
the various disciplines. The durable aspects undoubtedly constitute the warp 
and woof of 'education that frees the mind.** They constitute also a paradox 
in that, verities though they are, they are characterized by constant shift and 
change. 

Schwab is then directly quoted as follows: 

... the logical forms, the conceptual struct\ires . . . [of] the disciplines 
are themselves corrected continuously by a reflexive examination of the very 
knowledge, decision, or art work they produce; that is, they lay the ground for 
their own demise and replace themselves. 

5. He who reads Rruner on the nm may miss all the cautions intro- 
duced in the chapter on "Readiness for Learning.**-^ When used as a 
noun, the word structure may easily he thought of as a thing, stripped 
bare of facts, that can be packaged and handed to someone else. We 
can no more deliver to a yoimg person a ready-made and full-blown 
structure of a discipline than we can hand him directly any other type 
of conceptualization. 

Vygotsky realizes the complexity of the learning called for: 

At any age, a concept embodied in a word represents an act of generaliza- 
tion. But word meanings evolve. When a new word has heen learned hy the 
child, its development is ))arely starting: the word at first is a generalization 
of the most primitive type; as the child*s intellect develops, it is replaced b>' 
generalizations of a higlier and higher type — a process that leads in the end 
to the formation of true concepts. The development of concepts, or word mean- 
ings (or structurest we might well insert] presupposes the development of many 
intellectual functions: deliherate attention, logical memory, abstraction, the 
ability to compare and to differentiate. These complex psychological processes 
cannot be mastered through the initial learning alone.'' 

* National Education Association, op. cit,, p. 3-4. 
••Jerome S. Bnmcr, op. cit., Chapter 3. 

^ L. S. Vygotsky. Thouaht ami Latma^e. Puhllslied in Hussian in 1934. Edited 
and Translated hy Euj^enia Hanfmann and CJertnido Vakar. New York and London: 
Published jointly by the .Massachusetts Itistitute of Technology Press and John Wiley 
and Sons. 1062. p. 83. 
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Vygotsky adds that u teacher who tiies direct teaching of concepts 
usually accomplishes nothing Imt empty verbalism, "simulating a knowl- 
edge of the corresponding concepts but actually covering up a vacuum/* 

Oversimplification of the process of concept formation is perhaps 
what Schwab has in mind when he refers to "romantic notions** held by 
some scholars in the disciplines today about the intellect and what can 
be done for it. 

It is more accurate to think in terms of structure-finding as one 
activity in the process of education. It may be even better to express 
this idea by the words orderitifi and patterning as part of what Randall 
calls a search for intelligibility.*' Educators will be on safe ground with 
respect to ^'teaching the structure of a subject" only if they help pupils 
to arrive at the structure of various disciplines and the interrelationships 
among them through a gradual buildup over time. 

Levels of Sophistication 

6. Another caution has to do with the level of sophistication to be 
aimed at in education with respect to the disciplines. Programs for the 
preparation of specialists in various fields liffer from tho^o designed 
to edticate nonspecialists with respect to those same fields. Broudy sug- 
gests that the various domains of knowledge be regarded as several 
kinds of maps. With respect to general education for "political wisdom,** 
he writes: 

Now clearly the citizen, unlike the specialist, cannot utilize a highly de- 
tailed map written in a complex code. . . . Nevertheless, a map can he accurate 
and helpful even if much of the detail is omitted. For the citizen, therefore, the 
kind of knowledge needed is like that afforded by dear, large, outline maps on 
which a social problem can be plotted and its essentials put into focus. This sort 
of knowledge we derive from "general studies." 

At another point Ifioudy contrasts knowledge of and knowledge 
about a field. Both kindh o! knowledge are the responsibility of organized 
education. The former a ^ . of knowledge, appropriate for the specialist, 
is secured from teaching a young person to "think like an historian** or 
"think like a sociologist.** Knowledge about a field appropriate for the 
nonspecialist comes from a type of general education that uses various 
means of helping stiidents to grasp the basic conceptual schemes of a 
discipline and to come to understand how the field has developed and 
where it is going. Toward this end, some experience in the rediscovery 
(or perchance discovery) of knowledge, using the methods and tools 

• National BIducation Association, op, d^, p. 3, 

•John Herman Randall. Jr. Nature and Hl'stmical Experience. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1958. 

Harry S. Broudy, op. ctt., p. 143, 
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of the scholar ui a particular field, is useful as one way of building an 
understanding of how such a specialist thinks. 

It is impossible for an individual to go deeply into many disciplines, 
but general education can at least help people in different fields to be 
able to talk with one another. 

7. Becoming enamored of the idea of teaching the structure of a 
subject may lead to emphasizing the fields most easily structured, mathe- 
matics and science. This, in turn, often leads to an emphasis on educa- 
tion relating to production of knowledge and a neglect of education for 
knowledge consumption, for it is the mark of a science that it is knowledge 
producing but not concerned with any use of the knowledge produced 
except for continued exploration in the field. After we have the best 
information we can get from a scientist as to the likely consequences 
of this or that course of action, social policy questions remain. What 
course of action should be taken? We need a disciplined way of dealing 
with social policy questions, where values must be applied and strategies 
worked out, but no such discipline exists.'^ 

Two difficulties arise from failure to consider the problem of knowl- 
edge "consumption," as contrasted with knowledge production. The 
first is a problem of motivation. The assumption appears to be that the 
excitement of learning more about a field is motivation enough, and so 
it may be for some students. It is true that 'competence motivation" 
and an "intrinsic need to deal with the environment'' have not been 
counted upon sufficiently by e\en the proponents of a subject-centered 
curriculum.'^ jh^y j^^y^ frequently failed, therefore, to make pursuit 
of a subject exciting in its own right. As Foshay notes. 

The difficulty with the old subject-centered school was that the subjects 
were not conceived as having intellectual merit, but only as preparation for 
some later period in life when intellectuality was to be pursued on its own 
terms.** 

The pursuit of intellectuality on its own terms is of course to be 
provided for through organized education. However, it is unrealistic to 
rely at all times and for all students upon sheer interest in a discipline 
to make the effort of working with it seem worthwhile. Much of the 
time for most students it will be important that the discipline have patent 

^ Peeling this lack» which philosopliy dues not quite manage to fill, a group of 
educational philosophers some 20 years ago propounded a "discipline of practical 
judgment/' See: K. Bntce Raup and others. The Discipline of Practical Judgment in 
a Democratic Society. Yearbook 28» The National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. Harry S. Broudy also addresses 
himself to this problem* op. cit, p. 137-48. 

•■R. W. White. "Motivation Reconsidered: The Concept of Competence." Psy- 
chological Review 66:317-18; 1959. 

"Arthur W. Foshay. op. dt., p. 71. 
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and early usefulness. This was the point underlying the whole progressive 
education movement, but which had been stated even earlier by Dewey: 

That education which does not occur through forms of life, forms that are 
worth living for their own sake, is always a poor substitute for genuine realit>% 
and tends to cramp and to deaden.^ 

Forty-one years later Dewey still held to this principle that students 
must be able to see the relevance of what they are studying: 

Anything which can be called a study* whether arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy, or one of the natural sciences, must be derived from materials which 
at the outset fall within the scope of ordinary life-experience.^ 

It is this line of reasoning which has accounted for the wide appeal 
of the idea of a problem-centered curriculum, through which a need to 
consult different fields of knowledge emerges. 

A problem-centered curriculum has promise in relation to the second 
difficulty relating to education for knowledge consumption. This diffi- 
culty is that skill in using or applying knowledge does not come automat- 
ically with acquisition of knowledge. As Broudy puts it: 

In addition to familiarity with the terrain of the major disciplines, the 
political thinker also requires the art of adjusting perspective. By this I mean 
the art of ascertaining the import of particular events for the human enter- 
prise as a whole. In the mature human being, the reference frame for such 
judgments is a hierarchical value set together with principles and rules that 
allow him to make a logical connection among values, policies, and proposals 
for action. 

Finally, the grids of knowledge and maps of value have to be combined 
by the processes of deliberation, decision, and commitment. . . 

With these words, Broudy spells out the "discipline of practical 
judgment** mentioned earlier. Development of such a set of skills is some- 
thing to be attended to as deliberately us the development of knowledge 
itself* 

Usefulness in Curriculum Organization 

8. How best to organize the curriculum has long boon a moot point. 
Those who today advocate teaching the logical structures of the disci- 
plines have not discovered any new magic. WhDo Dewey throughout 
his career insisted on "materials which at the outset fall within the scope 
of ordinary life-experience/' be consistently urged "prugressiN c organiza- 
tion of subject matter**: 

^John Dewey "My PedaKoKic Crm!/' The School Joumtl 54: 77-80; 1897. 
John Dewey. Experience and EducatUm. Svw York: Macmillan Company* U)^H. 
p. 86-87, Prinled by pennission of Kappa Delta Pi. owners of the copyrifilit. 
* Harry S. Broudy, op. cit., p. 144. 
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. . . tlie organt^ed subjecMnutter ol the adult and thu specialist cannot pro- 
vide tlie starting point. Nevertheless, it represents the goal toward which edu- 
cation should continuously move.'' 

Bode also made a plea for beginning with a ""psychological order ' of 
subject matter but ending with a "logical order.** " 

Lucy Sprague Mitchell, while advocating a laboratory approach to 
discover)' of relationships in the field of geography, nevertheless made 
a clear delineation of the essential nature of that field.*^ 

Somehow it has always been easier for the mature adult who knows 
the logical structure of a subject to begin with that structure in trying 
to educate the young, and none of these writers minimized the difficulty 
of psychological or laboratory approaches. Todays interest in teaching 
the structure of the disciplines does not necessarily mean a return to 
teaching the subject in a "logical" order without regard to the student, but 
the temptation to do so will persist. 

9. Bruner does not propose in his Process of Education any attention 
to interrelationships among disciplines, and he does not address himself 
to the question of the structure of the curriculum as a whole within 
which the fields of knowledge are to find their place. In speaking of 
the structure of philosophy, Phenix stresses the skill of synthesis, the 
ability to combine relevant parts of various fields of knowledge.^^ He 
suggests that another dimension be added to the learning process, a 
dimension cox'ering the integrative aspects of knowing. While integra- 
tion is far from a new term in education, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the profession must take a new look at that concept along with 
new attempts to deal with separateness in fields of knowledge* 

As Goldberg writes, "What the profession needs are lively and per- 
sistent enquiries, on the lex'el of conceptualization related to wholes, 
wholeness, and tlie making of wholeness. . . 

Foshay has a proposal for integration of the curriculum which he 
gives after his comment on the difiiculty of the older subject-centered 
school already quoted: 

The difiiculty with a problem-centered approach used as the only approach 
to the selection of curriculum content is that the problems as they come are 
not disciplined, nor do they ordinarily lead us to an understanding of the dis- 
ciplines through which human truth is developed or discovered. An approach 

"John Dewey. Experinurand pAhwutUm, op. cit., p. 10], 
•Boyd Bode. Modern Educational Theories. New York: Nfactnillan Coitinatiy. 
1927. p. 63. 

••Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Young Geographers. New York: John Day Company, 
1934. 

National Education Assoclatidii. o/j. t /7.. p. Ifi. 

Maxwell H. Goldberg. "General Education and the Explosion of Kiinwled«i».'* 
College and University Bulletin 14: No. 9: Mj Febniary 15, 1962. p. 4. 



tlu-ough one discipline at u time alone would not be adequate, since practice in 
problem solving is also nt'ct'ssar>-. We have to have it both ways— both prob- 
lem-centered and discipline-centcrt'd, it \t>u please — if we are to produce stu- 
dents who, at the same time that they think, are fully aware of the intellectual 
processes that they themselves are using." 

How to "have it both ways" may be analogous to the dilemma posed 
earlier— how to maintain the adx untages of the lineal approach of a 
print culture without being incapacitated for coping with the simul- 
taneity of a postliterate world. 

Going Beyond the Lineal in the Curriculum 

Is there a possibility of abandoning "either-or ' approaches to cur- 
riculum organization? Can we approach the curriculum as being both 
problem-centered and discipline-centered? If so, what is a promising 
line of solution? Dewey and Bode would have had it both ways by 
starting with one type of organization and ending with another, pre- 
sumably within each major segment of experience. Many others have 
adopted the easy solution of assuming that the elementary school would 
employ in general a psychological approach while the secondary school 
would deal primarily in logically organized subject matter. Foshay seems 
to suggest carrying along two approaches at the same time, but he has 
left the detaik undeveloped. Clearly some rather specific proposals are 
needed. 

Building on the foregoing critique of suggestions that we "teach the 
structure of the disciplines," insights obtained from the McLuhan ma- 
terial, and on other analyses of ways of knowing, the writer presents in 
the remainder of this chapter the chief features of one rather compre- 
hensive proposal for going beyond the lineal in the curriculum. As might 
be expected, there is more than one sense in which we may view the 
curriculum as both problem-centered and discipline-centered. Therefore, 
the proposal includes several facets. The part which deals with the place 
of the disciplines in the curriculinn is elaborated in the most detail and 
is reserved imtil the end. 

Two Ways of Using Language 

Education is a compressing and channeling of existence; the pur- 
pose of this process is to develop the art of utilizing knowledge, to help 
the individual to be a transformer of information. Language plays a key 
role in education since only through words can knowledge be manipu- 
lated and criticized and pcrci'ptions shared. McT,iilian mukos llu' point 

"Arthur W. Foshay, «/>, dt.. p. 71, 
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that language is '*one niedhim which is simultaneously an extension or 
outcring' (uttering) of all our senses and faculties/* 

Ratidall discusses the thesis that language is ''the most potent instru- 
ment of manipulation the mind of man has ever devised/' He states: 

Through language alone can man free himself from the tyranny of the 
actual* and explore what Morris Lohen liked to call the range of possibility. 
Through the art of language man can manipulate the natural structures and 
relations he encounters* reconstruct thein, and translate them into thought and 
knowledge. Through language nan can lift himself above animal cxistencci look 
iifter and before, and survey the world from innumerable fresh perspectives.*' 

Randall seems to be describing the twin processes of creativity (the 
making of newness) and criticism (the art of judging — the method of 
comparing the ''is*' and the *'ought to be*' that leads to innovation). 
Criticism* especially, depends upon precision through agreed upon uses 
of words, an achievement, already noted, of a literate society. 

Discursive use of language. Use of language in a semantically pre* 
cise or referential way is referred to by Susanne Langer as a discursive 
mode of symboUzation. In an interpretation of Langer, Shoemaker writes: 

Discursive symbols provide correlation between names and things and be- 
tween concepts and things. They are verifiable and duplicable; they conform 
to the laws of syntax or of mathematics. They may be understood serially.^ 

While semantic precision is an advantage of language^ it is at the 
same time l disadvantage, as S^hachtel states so succinctly: 

In learning the mother tongue, the child on the one hand gets acquainted 
v/ith the richness of its environment, but on the other hand it has to sacrifice 
for the newly gained social perspective of language a great deal of its own 
direct, creative perspective on the objects of the environment. . « «^ 

Schachtel goes on to discuss how language can operate in such a 
fashion as to close off the world: 

The word, of course, never can take the place of the object or the quality 
or the activity which it designates or indicates. But, most of the time, when 
we listen to the spoken or read the written word, we neither perceive nor ima- 
gine the referent of the wcrd but are in contact only with the words (or con- 
cepts). . . . More often than not, the speaker or writer who uses these words 
is aiso in contact only with them and not with the objects which they design 

.Marshall .\IcLuhan. **A Fresh Perspective on Dialogue.** The SupeHof Studei^, 
op. cit., p. 5. Used widi permission of the Inter-university Committee on the Superior 
.Student, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

"John Herniiin Randall Jr., op,ciL, p. 140-41. 

^ Francis Shoemaker, '*Co nmunlcatiun Arts In the Curriculum, Some Educational 
Implications of the Philosophy of Susanne Langer.** Teachers College Record 57 1 
111-19; 19S5. 

^ Ernest G. Schachtel. Metamorphosis. New York: Basic Books> 1959. p. 102^03. 
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nate. Used in this way» laiigiiaKo bars the access to the world, obscures the 
objects. . . . *^ 

There appear to be three ways out of the dilemma of language, a 
tool which tnay close doors as well as open them. None of these ways 
requires us to discard the social and educational usefulness of discursive 
language. 

The first way is to use language creatively so that it does not close 
off or obscure. Schachtel calls this an evocative use of language: 

. . . language can be evocative of experience. . . . The way in which lan- 
guage is used can have a decisive influence on whether experiential communi- 
cation takes place in which both people (speaker and listener » writer and 
reader) are in touch with the referent of the communication, or whether only 
words are exchanged and no experience is evoked. The evocative function of 
the language can be enhanced by avoiding cliches and by lifting words out 
of their most banal, current use and using them in a way that reveals their 
original meaning, or by using them in such combinations, images, positions as 
will conjure up most concretely the experience about which one is talking or 
writing.** 

Only language freed from the rote meanings of the oral tradition 
is available for such creative use. But this advantage is clearly not 
automatic. To use language in this way requires deliberate attention 
and a wanting to know the world of people and things that is at the 
heart of Dwayne Huebner's discourse in Chapter 7. 

Dialogue is a likely source of invention of new terms and revision 
of meanings of terms in current use, for dialogue can be deemed suc- 
cessful only if new meanings are being created in the transaction in 
which human beings are engaged and, thus, only if a common language 
for expressing these new meanings is continuously being established. 

McLuhan elaborates on the importance of dialogue: 

... the dialogue as a mode of learning makes much sense to everybody. 
It is a way of tackling anything from multiple points of view at the same time. 
It is like a Picasso painting which oflfers in two dimensions the inside, outside, 
front, back, top, and bottom of any object. Dialogue is what Joyce called "an 
everyway roundabout with intrusions from above and below." It swarms over 
a problem. But, most of all, dialogue is a mode of learning by participation in 
which not only data but insight and discovery are the normal experience. It is 
like the learning of our mother tongue in which every word is both a fact 
and a discovery which involves the learner totally 

Non^discursive use of language. If the process of creating new lan- 
guage is carried on by an individual doing a solitary piece of writing, he 

♦'/fcfe/^p. 188-89. 

^ Marshall McLuhan. "A Fresh Perspective on Dialogue." The Superior Student, 
op. dt., p. 4. 
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may use the well-developed craft of lineal exposition to make clear liis 
intentions. Or he may deliberately choose to use language in his own 
way for his own purposes without feeling an obligation to define his 
terms or to present his ideas according to the grammar and rhetoric 
of lineality. The hitter case represents a second way out of our language 
dilemma, a non-discursive use of language. Shoemaker explains this term 
as he continues his interpretation of Langer: 

Non-discursive symbols [language and other symbol systems], however, 
are neither verifiable nor duplicable, for they depend on personal perceptions 
at a given point in space-time. Tliey are neither serial nor additive. . . . They 
do not represent actual experiential events or feelings; they do represent mov- 
ing experiences in religion and myth, and ideas of feelings and ilhisions of vir- 
tual experience in the arts,"' 

Thus, while print may have encouraged lineal thinking, even the 
medium of print can be used in non-discursive (non-lineal) ways, a 
fact demonstrated years ago by Gertrude Stein.''* Such writers recognize 
the hmits of language so economically stated by Gibson: 

. . . language will never say our experience "as is" and recognizing this 
truth, we have immense freedom of possihility to make, create, form what we 
can out of .words or out of anything else. . . . there remains this simple blas- 
phemy of ignoring the limits, of assuming diat one*s words do indeed tell the 
reader what is going on.^ 

Gibson concludes his paragraph with the thought-provoking sen- 
tence, *There is an important sense in which nobody knows what he is 
talking about." 

Non-discursive language, which is most frequently employed in 
poetry, the novel, and drama today, provides a way of knowing which 
the logical structure of a lineal discipline cannot. To include in the 
curriculum experiences with both discursive and non-discursive language 
is one approach to a program that is both problcm-conterod and disci- 
pline-centered. 

Brood Sources of Content 

Non-discursive language has much in common with other non-dis- 
cursive art forms — visual and plastic arts, the motion picture, music, 
myth, religion, and dance. To include in the curriculum experience with 
such art forms constitutes a different way in which wr may havo a dual 

^ Francis Shoemaker, op. cit., p. 113. 

" l-*or an example, see: "Parts of Speech and Ptttictitiihuti." T/ir Liuuis of Lath 
iim(>e. Walker Gibson, editor. © 1962 Walker Gih<on. All rijjhts reserved. New York: 
Hill and NVang, Inc.. 1962» p. 70-80. Rrprltited hy permission f»f Hill and NVan«. Inc. 

«^//;<c/.,p. 113. 
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approach in instructioii. This Miggesls also a third possibility for keeping 
language available as a means of opening up the world. If we can manage 
not only to use language in fresh new ways but also to secure additional 
insights through the medium of other symbol systems, our language may 
retain much more vitality. 

To ensure that language remains a vital force in opening up the 
world, so that students may have access to multidimensional knowledge, 
curriculum content must be drawn from diverse reahns. In the article 
just quoted, Shoemaker presents an ingenious chart (see Table 3) to 
show tlie nature and interrelationships of sources of content available 
to the curriculum planner. 



Table 3. The Sources of Currichluni 




Oiseur.sivc and Nofi-Disciirsivo Symholixatioii: Approaches in Fact and 
Feeling to Five Aspects of Human Experience 

Francis Shoemaker, op. cit,, p» 114. 
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of this chart Shoemaker says: 

The five major sectors of the perimeter [space, time, power, memory, 
creative imagination] stem from Susanne Langers delineation of four great 
orders of art, plus the motion picture. . . . The sectors include the realms of 
discourse, through which we orient ourselves factually in space-time-energy 
and culttire, and the complementary non-discursive art forms, through which 
we get the life of fact and feeling into form " 

Shoemaker's chart illustrates how the interrelationships of knowK 
edge may be diagrammed. Although appropriate ways in which to order 
all of these sources of content into a curriculum for a given segment of 
the school or for a particular individual remain to be discovered by 
those responsible, a curriculum drawing on such comprehensive and 
realistic sources should be appropriate for a postliterate world. 

A Place for InfuHion 

In The Process of Education Bruner includes a chapter, 'Intuitive 
and Analytic Thinking/' in which he suggests the desirability of cultivat- 
ing an intelligent kind of guessing.^" In a more recent book, On Knowing, 
Bruner has further developed this idea.^^ He uses the subtitle, Essays 
for the Left Hand, by which he means an approach to knowing Vhose 
medium of exchange seems to be the metaphor paid out by the left hand** 
In explanation he continues: 

It is a way that grows happy hunches and "lucky" guesses, that is stirred 
into connective activity by the poet and the necromancer looking sidewise 
rather than directly. Their hunches and intuitions generate a grammar of their 
own — searching out connections, suggesting similarities, weaving ideas loosely 
in a trial web." 

Here is another way of knowing, one whose implications for educa^ 
tion have only begun to be explored.'^^ Clearly knowledge can be gained 
through intuition. If we can find room in education for both intuitive 
and analytic approaches, we will have a useful arrangement. Not only 
will it help individuals to stay in communication with other individuals 
engaged in vastly different pursuits but it will help them stay in touch 
with each other. Bruner has made this point forcefully: 

i find myself a little out of patience with the alleged split between *'the 
two cultures/* for the two are not simply external ways of life, one pursued by 

p. 114-15. 

^ Jerome S. Bniner, op. cif ., Chapter 4. 

•'Jerome S. Bruner. On Knowing. Cambridge, Massachusetts; Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press. 1182. 
^/W., p. 4 

^ See Chapters 13 and 14 of this yearbook. 
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humanists^ the other by scientists. They are ways of living with one's own ex- 
perience.** 

A still different method oi incorporating both approaches in the cur- 
riculum is to attack studies in a variety of ways. 

When the anthropologist Oscar Lewis wanted to leani all he could 
about certain people in Mexico^ he approached the problem from many 
angles. In 1943 he began a study of the village, Azteca. Later he studied 
some of those villagers who had moved to a given neighborhood in 
Mexico City. Next he broadened his research design to study the resi- 
dents of the entire neighborhood, irrespective of their place of origin. 
Then he chose five famiUes and attempted to learn what went on in each 
of five ordinary days. Finally, he took a **deeper look into the lives of 
one of these famiUes by the use of a new technique whereby each mem- 
ber of the family tells his own life story in his own words.'' 

What if more schooling were to follow this pattem of approaching 
one problem or topic from different vantage points at different times? 
The view thus obtained would be "cumulative, multifaceted, and pan- 
jramic,** just as was the view Lewis secured through his methods. Bruner 
shows his approval of such a scheme in these words; 

The succession of studies we give the child In the ideal school need be 
fixed in only one way: whatever is introduced, let it be pursued continuously 
enough to give the student a sense of the jpower of mind that comes from a 
deepening of understanding. It is this, rather than any form of extensive cov- 
erage» that matters most.^ 

The idea of securing different perspectives — great depth on one 
occasion, a mountaintop view on another, cross sections, closeups, com- 
parisons, patterning of raw data, panoramas — can be applied using vary- 
ing subject matter as well as returning to the same area of content. 

Two Ways of Organizing the Curriculum 

We return finally to the two alternatives in curriculum organization 
named by Foshay, the "proWem-centered" and the "discipline-centered.'* 

Education first had a long experience with a subject-centered cur- 
riculum. Dissatisfaction with compartmentalization of subject matter 
finally led to various innovations in curriculum organization. Fusion 
courses, a broad fields approach, integrated units of work, and the core 
curriculum were tried in an effort to help young people integrate and 
apply knowledge from various fields. Experience with these often clumsy 
attempts at problem-centeredness proved advantageous in certain re^ 

Jewmv S. Bruner, On Ktwtvinf^, op. vit, p. 5-6. 

Oscar Lewis. The Children of Sanchez. New York: Kandoin House, 1961. p. xi. 
''lerome S. Bruner, On Knowing, op. d^, p. 122. 
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spects but also revealed some \ve.;knesses/*^^ For ouv thing* educators 
did not have as good an uiulerstaiuling of the nature of the separate 
subject fields being integrated as is now beginning to be available. 
Although they had the worthy intention of helping students "draw upon'' 
various disciplines, the content of the disciplines was not organized 
to facilitate this process. 

For a variety of reasons today* separateness is once more in the 
ascendency. For example, some schools have abandoned a unified social 
studies course and have gone back to separate geography and history in 
the elementary school. Certain developments in the organization of the 
elementary school have been promoted on the basis of their promise to 
provide subject specialization among elementary school teachers. In- 
terest in general education or core classes at the junior and senior hrgh 
school level also has lessened. 

While it is somewhat discouraging to see integration of knowledge 
and continuity in over-all intellectual development of individuals ac- 
corded les;> value just now than progress in individual subjects, the 
situation on that score is not as hopeless as it might seem. On the one 
hand, there is general recognition of the point argued so brilliantly by 
Robert Lynd two decades ago; namely, that problems of a modem 
society cannot be solved by specialists in any one discipline.**^ McLuhan 
refers to the same problem in mentioning the need today to substitute 
"team for specialism.'' 

On the other hand, we know we must maintain within our society 
widespread and high competency with respect to the separate disciplines. 
This competence may range all the way from sufficient grasp of a field 
to be able to follow developments and enjoy learning more about that 
discipline (the hoped for outcome of general education) to ability to 
add new knowledge (the purpose of specialization in a discipline). The 
attention to the separate disciplines being urged today is of a dilFerent 
character from that practiced in relation to school subjects of yesterday. 
Today s proposals reject a curriculum based on outmoded, insignificant, 
isolated bits of subject matter as vigorously as did the "progressives'* 
in the 'twenties and 'thirties. The proposals reflect confidence in under- 
standing of fundamental principles and ideas and in learning how to 
learn as the main road to "transfer of training." 

• For a critique of such developments in the field of social studies, see: Alice Miel 
and Pe^gy Bro«an. Store than Social Studies. Englewood Clifis, New Jersey: Preatice- 
Hall, Inc.. 1957. Chapter 3. 

•* Robert S. Lynd. Knowledge for What? Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. 

^ For discussion of current view of transfer, see: Jerome S. Bruner. The Process of 
Education, op.cit., p. 5-G» 17-18. Also see: Pcrcival M. Syinonds. "Transfer and For- 
mal Discipline.*' What Education lias to Learn from Vsi^chologij. New York: Bureau 
of Publications. Teachers College. Columbia University. 1958. p. 1-9. 
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Surely it is desirable to httild a curriculum that includes both ap* 
proaches, probleni-centerecl and discipline-centered. Both ways of view- 
ing the world are needed by tlie individual and the societ^^*^ Given our 
experiences with problem-centered studies that integrate information 
from various? fields of knowledge and given our newly developing in- 
sights with respect to the most transferable elements of the separate 
disciplines, it now seems possible to develop such an inclusive curricidum. 
Let ns, then, examine a somewhat detailed proposal for accomplishing 
this feat. 

A Concrefe Proposal for a Curriculum Using Bofh Approaches 

In sketching the proposal, the incorix)ration of the various features 
discussed in preceding pages is assumed— discursive and non-discursive 
uses of language, broad sources of knowledge, intuitive and analytical 
thinkings ditterent angles of viewing, and different ways of organizing 
the curriculum. Tlie feature to be developed here is a set of suggestions 
for incorporating in general education at tlie elementary and secondar>' 
levels direct attention to the disciplines as disciplines. 

During the block of time devoted to the disciplines, different kinds 
of experience are to be provided: (a) for learning the domain and the 
key concepts of the disciplines; (b) for rediscovering (or possibly dis- 
covering) knowledge in the disciplines; (c) for taking on the structures 
of the disciplines (some of the most significant, interrelated facts making 
up that body of knowledge); and (d) for seeing likenesses and differ- 
ences among disciplines in the same category and becoming aware of 
their relation to the totality of knowledge. 

The approach to separate subjects suggested by McLuhan seems 
most appropriate for the foregoing purpose: 

It follows that any existing "subject" in our curricula can now be taught 
as a more or less minor group of models of perception favored in some past 
or at present. Taught in this way any ''subject" becomes an organic portion of 
almost any other "sul)ject/' Moreover, it also follows that "subject" taught 
structurally in tliis way offers innumerable opportunities for new perception 
and new iiisifiht at clcau^ntary levels.*^ 

It will be necessary to do ronsideraole experimenting to ascertain 
the disciplines most suitable for different age levels, appropriate ap- 
proaches to those disciplines at such levels, and the length of time re- 

^ Arno A. Btllack provides a well-rounded treatment of the values of l>oth t>i>es 
of curriculum ori^anization in: ''Selection and Organization of Curriculum Content: 
An Aualysis." What Shalt the High Schoots Teach? 1956 Ycarfwok. V. ushlngton, D.C.: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Dcvclonnicnt, 1956. See eiipecially o. 
104-21. 

^ See preceding chapter. 
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quired (or the students to attain sufficient immersion in a group of 
disciplines to give them an elementary grasp of those fields. 

Because so many disciplines deserve attention in organized educa* 
tion, it is suggested that they be grouped in 'families'' of closely related 
fields and studied in a comparative manner. Such a comparative approach 
has the built-in advantage of alternation of analysis and synthesis. Since 
individuals can go only so far with a discipline at younger age levels, it 
is important to provide later opportunities to return to a discipline and 
develop greater depth of understanding. Therefore, three cycles are 
proposed for grades four through t\velve (see Table 4). (The nature of 
the curriculum envisaged for the primary grades is discussed in a later 
section. ) More detailed discussion of these cycles is included in the sepa* 
rate treatments of the elementary and secondary school which follow. 

Table 4. Proposed Cydea for Comparative Study of Disciplines 

Cycle One 

Grade 4 — I'he arts (graphic and plastic, fine and industrial, music, dance, 
poetry ) 

Grade 5 -—The natural and physical sciences (human biology, physiolog), 
chemistry, physics, physical geography, geology, climatology, 
astronomy) and mathematics (arithmetic, geometry, algebra) 

Grade 6 —Social sciences (history, anthropolo:iy, sociology, economics, 
political science) and ethics 

Cycle Two 

Grade 7 — Communication (linguistics, semantics, mathematics, statistics, 
art forms) 

Grade 8 — Social sciences (history, human geography, political science, 
economics ) 

Grade 9 — Natural and physical sciences (biology, chemistry, physics) 

Cycle Three 

Grade 10-*Conmumleation and aesthetics (literature and the arts) 

Grade 11— Social sciences (sociology, psychology, social psychology, an* 
thropology) 

(irade 12 — Relicion. philosophy, and ecoloRy. 

Fitting the proposal into the elementary sctwol The most promising 
arrangement for a problem^centered curriculum has long appeared to be 
the so-called self-contained classroom. Many have believed, however^ that 
a form of departmentalization in the elementary school was the best 
plan for a subject-centered curriculum. The present proposal provides for 
a certain amount of specialization in the disciplines by the elementary 
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school teacher without sacrificing other values of having one teacher 
responsible for the major part of an elenientary school child's curriculum. 

Whether we continue to use the term self'-containcd classroom or 
move to another appellation, such as coordinating classroom or general 
classroom or homeroom or some other, is not so important as maintaining 
ail arrangement with sufficient flexibility of time use and sufficient com- 
mitment to both problem-centered and discipline-centered approaches 
to allow an elementary school pupil to experience both ways, with help 
in seeing relationships between the two. It is the writers belief that 
we stand to lose mote than we gain by inserting direct attention to the 
disciplines in the elementar)^ school curriculum unless we maintain a 
basic plan of having children spend much of their time in their own 
classroom undci* the direction of one teacher, with supplementary 
teachers (such as art, music, physical education) and supplementary or 
specialized work centers (such as library) available.^* 

The classroom teacher in such a scheme must have competence in 
the area of child development and learning, broad cultural interests, 
skill in the process of generalizing and synthesizing knowledge for him- 
self, and ability to help children o^der and integrate their knowledge 
and put it to use in relating to others, understanding and appreciating 
their world, and solving problems* It is more realistic now to hope for the 
development of such competence, for we see the economy and general 
usefulness of helping teachers to become familiar with the key concepts, 
the domains, toots, symbol systems, and histories (outline maps, to use 
Broudy's term) of the disciplines with greatest pertinence to the common 
man. We see the importance and feasibility of helping teachers become 
familiar with the interrelatedness of all these fields as well. Preservice 
and in-service teacher education is quite the place to begin giving special 
attention to the disciplines as disciplines. 

As for the program of the elementary school, the proposal is that the 
primary grades continue as the best of them now are operating. This 
means that the curriculum organization is a combination of unffied 
studies on some problem or topic that invites cutting across several areas 
of knowledge, broad fields (like language arts), separate subjects (like 
mathematics), and nonclass activities (like care of the classroom)* 
Within these different segments of the curriculum, teachers provide op* 
portunities for experience with a wide range of media and their related 
symbol systems so that the children may gain knowledge of different 
kinds and from varied sources. Teachers use all sorts of opportunities 
in different parts of the school day to help children build meanings out 

•The reasoninu belUnd this position k more fully developed In: Alice Miel. 
•*The Self-Contained Classroom: An Assessment." Teachers College Record 59: 
282*91; 19S8. 
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of their varied experiences and to make verbalized connecUons of many 
kinds so that their knowledge is constantly being increased, clarified, and 
systematized. There is much use of a method of discovery." Thus in 
early grades children are helped to develop meaningful concepts, some 
relating to separate disciplines, some cutting across disciplines. But 
direct attention to disciplines as disciplines is reser\ed for a later time. 
Meanwhile, an essential experience base is being built during these early 
years. Furthermore, much attention is being given to the "symbolic 
tools of thinking, communication, and learning" which make up Broudy's 
first category of bodies of knowledge. The quality of instruction in this 
category will be greatly improved if teachers have a grasp of modem 
approaches to mathematics, linguistics, and the arts. 

It is intended that this entire program of meaningful and integrated 
development of knowledge from various disciplines will continue through- 
out the elementar>' school at the same time that a portion of the day 
is given over to comparative study of certain of the disciplines, be- 
ginning with the fourth grade. In fact, with the same teacher in charge 
of both parts of the program, tin; two kinds of approaches should be 
rather easily coordinated. 

The proposal for direct attention to the disciplines in fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades requires that teachers at this upper elementary school 
level be specialized in one group of disciplines. Teachers with various 
specializations can then be resource persons for other teachers at all 
grade levels. If experimentation were to establish the worth of this whole 
proposal and indicate appropriate selection, emphasis, and grade place- 
ment for various families of disciplines, some standardization of teacher 
preparation could be achieved on a national scale. This seems more 
feasible than suggestions or, in some states, the requirement, that 
elementary school teachers have a subject specialization. 

The proposal also calls for new types of materials. Again some 
standardization on a national scale seems useful. Since the materials of 
instruction for the disciplines would not be problem centered, they 
would be essentially neutral and therefore suitable for any part of the 
country. 

The proposal of the arts as the focal group of disciplines in grade 
four is based on the reasoning that the media and the forms of expres- 
sion employed are quite concrete and manageable by children. They 
will have had much previous experience as consumers and producers 
of all of the arts listed. Sophisticated concepts, such as the role of the 
juts in a modem society, may have to be reserved for the second or 
third cycle but there are many ideas within the reach of nine-year-olds. 

• Some attention to ways of helping children to process and order th»'ir inform.i 
tion is given in: Who Mi. l atid Peircy Broijiin. ofi cit.. p. I42-4fi. i^niA7. 
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Two iliustrattons conic to mind. One is a teacher presentini* to his class 
three ways of conveying the idea of a storm— a poem, a painting* and 
a piano selection. The other is a teacher whose children were approaching 
a study of different culhires past and present through the sculpture 
produced by those culture groups. This teacher had helped his children 
to develop a large wall chart showing the essential nature of sculpture 
as a field of creativity — simple ideas like the tools employed and the 
materials commonly used in this art form. 

In grade five, children might be ready to take a comparative look at 
Vcuious ways men study the physical world and living things* including 
their own bodies. The close relation of mathematics and science is an 
aspect of d)ose disciplines which children of ten might be able to 
comprehend. 

Grade six is seen as d)e time to look across many of the major 
sciences devoted to study of man and to capitalize on the interest in 
justice which appears to be high in children at that level. 

Fitting the proposal into the seeondartj school Since secondar>* 
schools start with a departmental organization, there might seem to be 
no problem of giving attention to the discipHnes as in the elementarx' 
school Rather* proxlslon for problem-centered experiences usually is 
seen as the main need. 

Actually both approaches present problems. Many a secondary school 
specialist has not himself been educated to understand his own field of 
specialization as a discipline or to help students to develop such under- 
standing. Furthermore, given the complicated schedule of most modem 
secondar>* schools, it Is difficult to assign responsibility for teaching 
a discipline as a discipline so that there will not be wasteful repetition. 

Different attempts have been made to provide opportunity for 
secondar>' school students to learn to apply knowledge from several 
fields In solving problems. A popular means has been the so-called core or 
'general education class. 

One difficulty In Implementing the idea of u core or general course is 
that most secondary school teachers are higlily j»poclalized in one or more 
separate subjects and have found it hard to be generalists. Perhaps a 
virtue could be made of the competence and interest in a field of special- 
ization which the secondarx' school teacher has by making wirious 
disciplines the center of attention for a portion of time in general edu- 
cr* Ml. 

This plan would luivt» the extra advantage of requiring that secondary 
school teachers who need to do so should develop competence in imder- 
standing their own field as a discipline and in being prepared to help 
students do the same. Furthermore, this plan would assign responsibility 
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for the basic teaching of a discipline as a disciphne» a foundation on 
which other teachers could build as students go on to specialized courses 
in a field* 

The attempt to provide for a problem-centered approach at the 
secondary school level should not be abandoned, however* To provide 
for both a discipline-centered and a problem-centered approach, this 
is how a student s program of general education might look ia Cycle Two: 

In grade seven, teachers with specialization in linguistics and seman- 
tics, mathematics and statistics, and the arts might work as a team to 
provide an introductory coordinating seminar in which the roles of those 
fields in modem communications were compared and contrasted. Propa- 
ganda analysis and the biases of different media of communication 
might be stressed here. Data processing could also be studied as a 
modem phenomenon. The students might then rotate among these spe- 
cialists for an intensive experience in each of the three groupings of 
disciplines in tum* (The order in which any one group pursued the 
disciplines would not seem important.) The nature of the experiences 
witliin a grouping of disciplines would be similar to that proposed for 
the elementary school, except that the level of sophistication would be 
higher. The school year would be completed with an experience in 
another coordinating seminar working on a current, pressing problem 
under the direction of one of the specialists.'^ The problem would be 
seen, as Broudy put through the ''categorial grid** of one domain of 
organized knowledge, the one in which the teacher was specialized, but 
the teacher would be responsible for helping students look at the problem 
as broadly as possible, using other relevant grids.'^ Team planning by 
teachers would be most useful in this connection. 

In grade eight, the process would be repeated with a coordinating 
seminar for taking a deeper look than was possible in Cycle One at inter* 
relationships among the social sciences. The slight change in the particu* 
lar social sciences included makes new interrelationships a potentiality* 
Again, It is proposed that a problem-centered coordinating seminar be 
provided to complete the year's work, following the plan for grade seven* 

In grade nine, the introductory seminar would point up the differ* 
ences and likenesses in these developing fields before each was given 
separate attention. It may be noted that this is the last time the natural 
and physical sciences are proposed for inclusion in general education, on 
the assumption that one or more of those fields would be studied as a high 

^ Amo A. Bellack proposes a coordinating seminar dealing with probleois ^in the 
round'' as a way of showing "the intimate relationships between the systematized 
fields of study as materials from these fields are brought to bear on a topic,^ op. dt^ 
p. 121. 

^ Harry S. Broudy. op.dt, p. 143. 
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school subject by most students. In the introductory seminar and in the 
separate block courses, it would be appropriate to stress the history and 
philosophy of these sciences as well as the direction in which the fields 
seem to be moving. The year would conclude with a problem^centered 
seminar as in grades seven and eight. 

In the tenth and eleventh grades, the pattern would be similar to 
that in the previous grades of the secondary school The emphasis might 
resemble that of the ninth grade; that is, the history and philosophy of 
the disciplines included and tlie direction of movement in those fields 
might be stressed. 

Attention to the disciplines might be slightly different in grade twelve. 
Here one specialist might deal witli religion and philosophy for a semester 
while another specialist might introduce students to the coordinating 
discipline of ecology in another semester. ( A rotation plan to keep both 
teachers occupied both semesters would seem perfectly feasible. ) These 
senior year experiences would be capping ones, the entire year being used 
to bring about, for students, as much unification of knowledge and values 
as possible. 

The proposal as outlined should provide for the fo'ir ''pivotal values*' 
which Phenix believes should be developed "in a democracy of worth*' — 
intelligence, creativity, conscience, and reverence.*- 

For the proposal to meet with success, it will be important that 
secondary school teachers have the broad base of understanding the major 
disciplines seen as necessary for the elementary school teacher. Of course, 
the specialist teacher in the secondary school must understand the basic 
properties of his own selected discipline(s) as already discussed. In 
addition^ the secondary teacher needs to have the general competence in 
the area of human development and learning, the broad cultural inter- 
ests, the skill in generalizing and synthesizing^ and the ability to put 
knowledge to use and to teach problem solving which is expected of 
his elementary school colleagues. 

It is especially important that secondary school teachers in general 
education courses, dealing as they must with a wider range of difference 
in each group than elementary school teachers do, know how to provide 
opportunities for experiences that are within the grasp of each student. 

What else students may be taking at the same time is left open.^' 
It seems desirable for secondary students to work intensively in a very 

^Philip M. Phenix. Education and the Common Good* New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1961. p. 28. 

William B. Featherstone made an elaborate and meritorious proposal for the 
coniplete secondary school curricukim in: A Punctional Curriculum for Youth. New 
York: American Book Company, 1950. Chapter VII. Broudy makes the startling state- 
ment that he would abolish all vocational and elective work in the high school, 
op.d^| p. ISS. 
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few courses at a time* This has the added advantage of allowing any one 
teacher to meet fewer students daily* It is assumed that students will 
give further attention to some of the disciplines as part of their special- 
ization or as an extension of general (required) education, where 
a separate subject approach seems desirable* Teachers in these special- 
ized courses would not need to assume responsibility for basic instruc- 
tion in the features that make a discipline distinct* Rather, they can go on 

Table 5* For Continuity and Wholeness in Education 



Sequential arrangements of information 

Information presented In a field of 
simultaneous relations 



Information movement In 
a postliterate world 



Differentiating 
Integrating 



Forming concepts 



Language used for closing 
Language used for opening 



Language as a tool 
for knowing 



Discursi ve uses o\ language 

Non-discuriive uses of language 
plus uses of other non-discursive 
symbol systems 



Depth awareness 



Analytic thinking 
Intuitive thinking 



Search for intelligibility 



Discipline-centered experience 
(focus on knowledge in men) 

Problem-centered experience 
(focus on people in midst of 
knowledge) 



\ 



Curriculum for knowledge 
production and consumption 



/ 



For an elaboration of this idea, see: Sheila Sullivan* The An xu the LanauaHf* 
Art$, New York: Teachers College. Cf)litmbia University. 1962. Doctor of Educatioti 
Report; microfilm, p* 37* 
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to help students learn how t(j eritiei/e the state of tlie fu»l(l and to make 
further inquiries in it. 

In order to provide something concrete to stiut discussion, the fore- 
.Hoing proposal has been set forth with inor(» eonfid(»nce than the writer 
feels. The general idea seems worth thinkiiiji about and working on, but It 
is certain that change in maiix of th(» d( tails will improve the scheme. 

Continuity and Wholeness 

For continuity and wholeness in the education of individuals, it is 
often necessary to unify seemingly conflicting concepts. One way to re- 
view ideas dealt with in this chapter is to present them in diagram form 
(see Table 5). 

In a postliterate world, the individual will need to be able to re- 
trieve and use information stored in a great man\* containers: in people, 
in print, on tapes, in computers. He will need to be able to organize 
knowledge in both verbal and nonverbal symbol systems. He will need to 
be able to sort and order information for his own purposes. Only through 
participating in all such processes throughout his education will the in- 
dividual today be able to unify continuously within himself the knowledge 
gained through both oral and written modes of transmission. This is the 
total lifelong process to which McLtihan dire< is our attention. 
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SELF-MANAGEMENT 



WHERE WE ARE & 
WHERE WE WANT TO GO 



MODERN man knows a great deal today about the sources of 
behavior that He in his own nature as a human being, about how these 
sources are affected by unique personal experience, and how they are 
shaped by the process of socialization. In the sense of being aNvare of why 
he tends to behave as he does, man today can be said to be acutely self 
conscious. 

Doubtless much of what modem man now thinks he knows about 
himself will in time be found to be only partially tnie, some of it pos- 
sibly altogether false. Indeed, the search for greater certainty about his 
nature and about the part played in its realization by personality and 
cultural pressures and processes yields new bsights every year. The 
proper and perhaps the favorite study of mankind continues to be man. 

But the question to be raised here, of course, is whether with such 
knowledge as he now has, man can become a better manager of himself. 
Or perhaps for us in education the question should be phrased in this 
fashion: What are the conditions in which man can develop greater 
competence in self-management? Or if we wish to push back still fur- 
ther: What helps and what hinders, as far as the schools are concerned, 
in the development of capacities for self-management? It is with this 
query that these two chapters are chiefly concerned. 

in her chapter, Lois Barclay Murphy defines self-management in 
terms of children's capacities for exercising independence and self-control 
and for achieving adjustment. From the observation of normal children in 
the Kansas studies of the Menninger Foundation, she has come to view 
the growth of independence as requiring freedom to explore the immedi- 
ate physical environment; she relates such "motilit/* directly to the de- 
velopment of "its twin, autonomy of the ego." Two other concepts basic 
to her presentation are realim, by which she means the effectiveness of 
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tlie child in sizing up and cloalini? with events and persons, and regres- 
sion. Regression she thinks of as nceessarily ami whc^h'soniely paired with 
progress in a rhythm of personal development. The child or learner who 
can acknowledge and accept his need for help when he gets tired or 
faces too much tension is likely to l)e healtliier and more open to new ex- 
perience than the overly self-assured or the always self-confident. Auton- 
omy is not an absolute. 

Fannie Shaftel, in her companion chapter, responds in particular to 
the relationship between freedom to explore the environment and the 
development of effective cognitive functioning. She reports a series of 
germinal studies in education and psychology that bear on this central 
theme — a comparatix e study of open and closed systems of learning* an 
investigation into teaching children to learn through training in think* 
ing, and several approaches to assessing and using social influences on the 
development of self-management. After summarizing a relevant public 
school action-research study on problem solving, she concludes with a 
review of new developments in teacher education that deal with promot- 
ing greater autonomy for learners. 
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Chapter 5 

Self -Management Capacities in Children 



Lois Barclay Murphy 



SELF.MANAGEMENT to b»n a °f vTs' W^n- 
.^^ and educational ^oS--^ 

cem, h<«vever has ''^"'"^'^td of our M Me. 
on the va ues dominant in different phases ano ore . , j 

But throughout tWs time, two '-'f^^ZHX^--^ ""d 
velopment of capacity for h>dependen» in m^^^^^^ 
deal tag with the environment and (b) development of capacity 
control or management of one's own impulses «nd drives^ 
The first of these, tadependence, involves active efforts »< 

.Ue endless tasks °' "Xlltg^tnT^^^^^^^ of 
needed 'r\£?'C'le^^^^ demands for independence 

Ume or energy for coddhng. „ ;„ ^i^ntd cultures, 

r" ^''Sf "SwM^chXrar" XnlS^-^^vcaned unUl they are 
for example. In whicl^ °„ ,n "thropological studies, >ve see enormous 
rel^irdlt^mentd'S exacted and imposedta relation 

'"'»&%mphasisself^^^^^^^ 

capacity to direct, ^"""f ^^X^^^ ^ 

fllct with socUl norms. It l^^^rT'^^ excessive assertlveness, 
structiveness, inttusiveness, ««Wbltion^,m pride, 
inappropriate competitiveness, and the like, i nc secona i 



entirely separate from the first, since the capacity to develop construc- 
tive patterns of self-care, work and the like implies the capacity to chan- 
nel one's impulses. Self-control implies also tlie capacity to understand 
clearly what the taboo areas and areas open to expression actually are, 
something which is easier when the lines are drawn firmly and clearly. 

Bases of Self-Management 

The philosophical background for the emphasis on the individual 
child s resources for management of himself in the environment draws 
from Rousseau, Montessori, Dewey and others. These philosophers were 
aware of the child's own capacities for adaptation and for creative inter- 
action with the environment. In contrast were those philosophers who 
emphasized the bending of the twig and forgot that the branch has to 
do its own growing and only external interference bends it in distorted 
ways. 

In psychology, attention to the capacity for self-management in these 
first two senses came into focus in work with retarded children. At Vine- 
land, Doll » developed a scale for rating the available capacities of a 
retarded child. While this was called a "Social Development Scale," the 
emphasis was largely on self-care and self-control. IntelUgence tests have 
included a small number of tests or tasks designed to tap capacities for 
independent problem solving in personal and social a^ well as abstract 
areas. Adequate scales here have yet to be devised. 

Drives such as curiosity and the desire to perceive clearly, to test 
reality, and to know, including tendencies to manipulate objects and to 
create new things— all play a part in the development of independence 
in dealing with the environment and in managing oneself. These are 
reinforced and augmented by influences from deep sources in the child's 
impulse life— his experiences of autonomy in controlling, letting go or 
retaining his own bodily products; his erotic and passionate drives to 
possess objects of love. Aggressive tendencies also contribute to the 
child's experience of give-and-take with the culture. 

In addition, many other aspects of his equipment contribute to differ- 
ences in the active efforts a child makes to deal with the environment. 
These include energy and activity level, quaUty of coordination and ca- 
pacity for skill, length of attention-span, degree of persistence, and ca- 
pacity to work toward a goal despite obstacles. Capacity to delay or to 
wait for satisfaction, capacity to inhibit impulses, degree of balance in 
frustration-tolerance, extent of insight, awareness of others and their 

EducaSJSS Test^Bire^Tor'' 

Edgar A. DoU. "Vineland Social Maturity Scale: Manual of DirecUons." Measure- 
ment of Social Competence. MlnneapoUi, Mitmesota: Educational T«it Bureau, 1947. 
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needs — these form another set of tendencies that contribute to the ability 
to control and direct one s energ>\ 

As can be seen in the studies of prediction by Escalona and Heider/*^ 
some of these tendencies can be observed in the first half year of life 
and tend to persist through subsequent years of development, including 
the basic qualities of perceptual and motor skill, attention, and persistence 
in the first group as well as the capacities to delay or inhibit. Such trails 
as fmstration-tolerance are more complex and are an outcome of many 
interweaving factors in the child's experience. These are developed, stim- 
ulated, augmented or blocked by a wide variety of aspects of the child s 
interaction with the environment; some of these aspects have to do with 
general characteristics of the community, some with education and recre- 
ational opportunities, some with patterns of family life. 

Insights from Kansas Studies 

In our intensive study of Kansas children, we have noted that among 
those who are thriving, autonomy is strong, but this quality is also ac- 
companied by ability to seek and ask for and use help when a child has 
come to the limit of his own resources. This is worth-emphasizing be- 
cause of a widespread tendency to emphasize autonomy as an absolute 
value, an emphasis which we can see even in Jahoda*s ' well-balanced 
discussion of factors in mental health. While the importance of an ade- 
quate balance between autonomy and ability to use help is most obvious 
at this young level, it is undoubtedly important at every age level through 
life. 

In our studies of college women students, the simplest scrutiny of 
individual cases made it obvious that students who are extremely auton- 
omous to the point of having completely settled, clear-cut ideas about 
exactly what they wanted to do in college tended to use the college to 
carry out these ready-made plans. They were not as able to respond to 
new aspects of college opportunities for expansion and deepening of their 
own personality and relation to the world. By contrast, less crystallized or 
even less mature students were able to make much richer use of the op- 
porttmities for new experiences available to them in the college situation. 

Similarly, whether it is a matter of new work opportunities, new per- 
sonal relationships, or even therapy, the capacity for change and flexible 
growth appears to be related to the capacity to use help, as well as to 
the strengths related to autonomy; that is, growth depends on responsive- 
ness to the challenges and difficulties presented at successive stages in 

* S. Escalona and G. M. Heider. Vrediciion and Outcome. New York: Basic Books, 
1959. 

* M. Jahoda. Current Concepts of Positive Mental Health. New York: Basic Books. 
1958. 
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life, and it is normal to need and to use help in developing the capacity 
to master these* 

Evohfion of Autonomy 

Since autonomy emerges so clearly in our Kansas group of children 
and at a very young age, it may be worthwhile to bring together here 
all of the various factors which we have seen contributing to the emer- 
gence of this quality* 

In our research group, we have seen the many ways in which the 
handling of the child has contributed to autonomy and to self-control 
from the earliest weeks. These mothers typically respect the child's 
preferences from the first weeks of life. When the baby spits out or 
pushes out unwanted foods, the mother recognizes that "he didn't like"* 
the beans or whatever the food is. These mothers appreciate the child's 
own preferences, as well as his rhythms of eating and sleeping. This lays a 
foundation for the baby's own acceptance of his body and its needs and 
his right to meet them and get help in meeting them. ""He likes to sit 
up** or to be held **so that he can look around" are comments that also 
reflect the mother s respect for the baby's need to develop perception and 
motor skills. In general, babies are not confined for long periods to a 
playpen, and most of the mothers welcome and foster motor develop- 
ment. At the same time, taboos against destructiveness are very strong 
in this relatively low income group. 

The Topeka children represent a sample of American children in 
small to\vn areas doubtless typical of towns from perhaps ten thousand 
to two hundred thousand or more. In the Topeka setting, the children 
whom we knew, with rare exceptions, live in individual homes with 
back yards and front yards. The door from the kitchen is usually close 
to the ground so that as soon as the baby can get around on his own 
two feet, he can push open the screen door and get to the outside world 
where he can explore and play under the casual supervision of older 
children or of mother who can watch him from the window. This kind of 
freedom is available to all the boys and to a majority of the girls and 
motor coordination in our children is good, for the group as a whole. 
Most obvious is the fact that at the time when autonomy is emerging 
as a feeling and attitude, stimulated by the scope and achievement and 
master)' which locomotion and motor development make available to 
the child, there is minimal interference or frustration. The blossoming 
of motility and its t%vin, autonomy of the ego, can take place w^l^hout the 
shadow of overbearing adult guidance and interference. 

But beyond this, we need to think about some other aspects of 
autonomy in terms of the results of this kind of experience. Not only 
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does the child have an opportunity to develop a feeling o( independence 
in his explorations of the environment but this in turn brings with it a 
rich experience of autonomous observation^ perception^ discovery, in* 
fcrence, and formation of concepts and of opinions about the world 
around. In other words, the autonomy promoted by freedom for the use 
of developing motility extends the child's cognitive resources and pro- 
vides a basic foundation of spontaneous and genuine cognitive related- 
ncss to the world. This directness of contact with the world, and the 
freedom from the need to rely upon secondhand, grown-up interpreta- 
tions and concepts to the extent which results from closely supervised 
movement in the environment during the first seven years of life, evi- 
dently help to explain the spontaneity of the children's ways of dealing 
with new situations and new adults. 

The processes of finding and offering substitutes, emphasizing what 
one could do when confronted with what cannot be done; fending off 
excessive demands or pressures, and spontaneously asking for help without 
conflict or self-abasement — these must be assumed to be processes which 
liad developed in previous spontaneous exchanges of the child in his 
explorations of the environment 

Here \vc can offer examples of the expression of autonomy by young 
children in test situations with the psychologist 

Importance of "Knowing'^ for /ndependence 

Teddy was very decisive in refusing to be put off until he knew ex- 
actly why. He would not let anything pass until he understood. For 
liim, understanding and knowledge were important for feelings of mas- 
tery and security, and he used his capacity for autonomy to increase his 
knowledge while the increased understanding in turn reinforced his 
autonomy. Likewise, he was very free to point out uses or aspects of 
objects and situations different from those the examiner proposed: "I 
want to show tjou something." "You know something? You can make 
more things with these blocks." Here he demonstrated his capacity to 
take turns in giving assignments. 

Mark, a preschool child, asked multiple questions about things. Then, 
once he had the answer, he would swagger off, smiling and satisfied, 
murmuring, "I know. I know.** Even his sister's teasing that he did not 
know until he had been told failed to dim his self-assurance. 

Terry, quick to tmderstand, was impatient with the examiners slow 
pace. know! I know! I know! Hold it. I know.*' He asserted his own 
status with increasing lotulness and vigor. 

I3reimy s autonomous explanations and directing of the situation were 
his way of assertintt his atitonomv. pA'amplos were tellinR the examiner 
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how to sit and taking care of the female adults, with a niaaly way of open- 
ing doors and so on. 

Various children defined their own tempo: "I couldn't do that right 
now/' "Im not ready yet/* Others expressed preferences and wishes: 
can't . . . cause I don't want to/' Even with marked difiBculty in the 
tests* roughly half the sample stayed autonomous; this was more charac- 
teristic of boys than of girls. 

Acting autonomously looms larger in some children than in others, 
but even in quiet children one senses a quality of dignity conveyed by 
the child's effort to remain autonomous. Even withdrawing can in a 
sense be autonomous behavior if it is realistic self«protection in a threat- 
ening situation. 

Every child in our sample could at times act independently: some 
tried to change the situation; others shared defensively in an effort to 
maintain a picture of themselves. In yet others, there were direct verbal 
*1 don't know" answers which seemed free of tension, and were realistic 
expressions of their own situation. 

Trudy was especially capable of putting off, refusing to continue 
beyond the point that was gratifying and successful or meaningful to her. 

Freedom To Explore and Discover 

We learned from these careful observations that autonomy means 
not only the capacity to do independently the things expected by the 
culture, such as the activities of self-care, but includes the child's capacity 
to respond to and to deal with demands from the adults in his own way. 

It is also probable that the freedom to explore and to discover, to 
find ones own answers and to solve one's own problems typical of so 
many of the children* underlies the prevalent realism which we found. 
We use this word in its everyday sense — the child is realistic when he 
makes a sensible* accurate* practical appraisal of the potentialities and 
limits of objects, situations* the characteristics of other people and of 
his own resources. 

CountBrpoisB to TMsion 

The scope of realism and the child's accumulation of substantial, ac- 
curate, dependable knowledge of his surroundings also acts as a counter- 
poise to the pressures from internal sources of stress and conflicts, which 
were not very different for these children from what we have seen in other 
groups in American society and also were not very different in content 
from the conflicts typical of more disturbed children. Alt small chfldren 
have to struggle with the problems inherent in the fact of their smaflness 
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in a world of big people. They have to struggle also with the realities of 
sex differences and of their exclusion from the love affair of their parents, 
with the consequent necessity of accepting a different kind of closeness 
with each of their parents, together with the resentments and anger re- 
sulting from this exclusion. These feelings, as well as intense feelings 
regarding the unavailability of parents at times and feelings arising from 
competition for satisfactions both with parents and with other children 
in the family, are universal. Bui in this group of children, we see all of 
fhis balanced by an intense interest in the environment, pride in the 
skills which they have devebped in dealing with it, and the strong vivid 
sense of satisfaction in their own functioning in the world. 

The nursery school movement, folk schools, and ''modem'' schools 
with flexible equipment and programs have all developed techniques for 
encouraging the child's own drives to solve problems and to handle the 
environment — its tasks, opportunities and challenges — in autonomous 
ways. But these modem institutions have often been blind to the child's 
need for something to love, care for, protect, possess, dominate, stimu- 
late or even provoke. Aggressive needs for competition, rivalry, exhibi- 
tion or dominance are sometimes ignored without adequate substitutes. 
However, opportunities for the exercise of autonomy do often involve 
the assignment of important responsibilities for classroom care, monitor* 
ing class activities, policing traffic in the neighborhood of the school, 
and the like that can provide such satisfactions. 

£xomp/e of Ro/e of Autonomy 

Here is a report from the mother of a child forced to change schools, 
an account in which the child's progress in adjustment exemplifies the 
function of autonomy, both through opportunities provided to express 
and demonstrate this quality and through the satisfactions that came with 
being given appreciation for independent achievements: 

In May, when we had a letter from the principal telling us of the 
school districting change. Bill was obviously very unhappy. He glowered 
and grumbled and walked about restlessly with his hands in his pockets 
and head lowered. During the summer, for the first time in his life, he 
wanted to move, first to the neighborhood where he could stay in his old 
school and then to his grandmother's home in another town. 

In September, buying new books provided the usual excitement. He 
looked each one over carefully and decided there might be some good 
stories in the reader. But on the morning he was to start school, he said 
he felt ill and did not want any breakfast. Everybody went about the 
usual morning chores without much comment, and pretty soon Bill 
thought he could eat one piece of toast. (Ordinarily he has a tremendous 
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appetite.) He was very quiet as 1 drove him to school, .sliowed him his 
room, and introduced him to his teacher. He was obN iousK' too big to 
request, or even reall\' consider, asking me to stay with htm. At noon, 
he admitted that the teacher was probably going to be prett>' nice and 
that the school building was attractive. "But I don't like the kids!" He 
did not comment when I suggested he might like them better after he 
had knoNM) them longer, These small evidences of progress did not really 
change his attitude. 

Several days later, it became a game to see how fast ho could get 
home from school on his bike. He started racing a neighbor who had a 
child in first grade. Aside from suggesting that he remember to be care- 
ful at crossings, I did not curb this. He gnmibled that stop sjgns slowed 
him up, but he did obey them, I feel sure. Toward the end of the first 
full week, he disappeared into the basement and came up with a latitude 
gun, which he had made according to instructions in his science book. He 
was proud of it but could not be encouraged to take it to school. 

The second week, he was allowed to be on patrol. This was a first 
real turning-point in his feelings about school. He wore the badge and 
belt home, strutted about the yard, and explained their significance. He 
remarked that one really had to be careful with "these little kids who 
don't know the safety ndes." He commented that he felt a little uncertain 
about what to do but that the principal would explain. By evening, he 
was glorying in his authority: he had asked two children to cross the 
street again more slowly. One complied and was commended. The other 
who ran on was reported to the principal. Bill patted his badge lovingly 
and laid it aside carefully. He took his responsibilities very seriously and 
left home early to be at his job. "Washington is probably the best school 
in toNvn." 

Later that week he made a touchdouTi in a football game during 
recess. This was another source of pride and gratification because now 
he felt the children liked him. Eariy the next week, he was inWted to 
play after school with one of the boys in his room. He came home radiant 
and hungr)'. 

During the third week, he made an altimeter. This he packed ver>' 
carefully and took to school, along with the latitude gim. He remarked 
that it might not work but he could tr>' again as scientific experiments 
require patience and many repeated efforts. 

in three weeks, as his mother reports. Bill moved from wanting to 
get away from the n^w school to enjoying going to it. He had foimd posi- 
tive things to say about the building, the teacher and the principal, who 
obviously offered him support and encouraged him to take over some 
responsibility. He was gratified that his autliorit)' was recognized and 
that his athletic skills had been appreciated. He liked science, wanted to 
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try out things lor himself, could admit tiial he might not always be suc- 
cessful, but would contribute on his own initiative what he had been 
able to do. Making a new friend was important, but recognition for liis 
own etforts was also a major factor in feeling confident in the new school 
setting. 

Good teachers know these things, and episodes like this occur every- 
where. But with increased mobility and frequency of change, it some- 
times happens that teachers forget that most, if not all, children need 
some recognition for what they can contribute independently in order 
to feel accepted in new situations. 

Needed; Room for Independenf Behavior 

The revolution in school architecture — with its emphasis on easy 
direct access to one-story buildings, sunlit rooms, flexible use of space 
within the rooms, and larger playgrounds ( sometimes divided to provide 
protected play areas tor children of different ages and activities) — testifies 
to an awareness of the relation between physical and emotional develop- 
ment and the environmental surroundings in which a child is growing. 
Children who are lucky enough to go to one of these new schools have 
the possibility of spending about half their usable waking hours five 
days a week in surroundings that promote activity. Tlie rest of their time, 
outside of as well as at home, is spent in settings with widely varying 
.scope for meeting their needs, for an environment in which they can do 
things themselves. In some metropolitan areas, it is not permissible for 
many children of middle class status to explore the external world freely 
without the direct supervision of an adult up to the age of about nine 
years. Children are even taken by the hand to school until about nine. 

Outside of school, 4-H Clubs, Scouts and other organizations empha- 
size the development of skills of many kinds. Often diese are not selected 
tor tlieir relevance to the child's life, interests or goals or for their im- 
portance, value or dignity; at times they may be so trivial, repetitious or 
boring as to lead to the loss of the child's interest and participation. How- 
ever, many of the children we studied found them satisfying for a period 
of time. 

We can compare similar movements in India and the U.S.S.R. Basic 
education in India at its best emphasizes the development of skills con- 
tributing to the child*s self-sufficiency — growing food and using other 
agricultural techniques, spinnings weaving, making clothes, cooking, main- 
taining hygiene in the home and neighborhood, and developing decora- 
tive crafts. (At worst, crafts can degenerate to trivial skills of little 
realistic value.) In the U.S.S.R., children learn pliysical hygiene and 
body- building, aiiricultunil and merhanical techniques, photography, 
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music, dance, chess, and other vocational and recreational skills. They 
are taught seriously with high standards of achievement, by professional 
ttttors and teachers in each field. 

Patterns of family life affecting the development of autonomy in 
children are influenced by major changes in the culture. In the 1930's, 
participants in local PTA meetings often complained about children s 
lack of independence and sense of responsibility in those families in 
which most of the chores were taken care or by maids or other help. 
Since World War II, the absence of household help has made it natural 
for every member of the family to carry some responsibility; division of 
chores and the expectation of care of one*s own room and possessions 
are the rule now in many families over the country and in most of the 
families of the group we have studied. 

Development of Conscience and of Seif-Control 

Observations both of disturbed children and of normal children in 
longitudinal studies show the childs need for limits, organization and 
help in structuring his relation to situations. Extreme permissiveness by 
adults, whether observed under experimental conditions as in the Lewin, 
Lippitt, and White* experiments or seen informally in observation of 
teachers who abdicate all leadership, produces anarchy and destructive 
behavior. Children typically wish and need to respect adults and their 
capacity to control the child. 

At the same time, autocratic, irrational or tyrannical control produces 
hostility and resentment and creates inner difficulties for the child. He 
is forced to rebel, ignore, give up, or identify with the tyrannical adult. 
Some of the suffering and bitterness which this sort of control can bring 
was illustrated a hundred years ago in Samuel Butler s The Way of AU 
Fleshy 

The same experimental work we have mentioned illustrates the 
hostile, competitive reactions to autocratic leadership which can appear 
even in a group of normal boys who are thoroughly cooperative under 
democratic leadership. 

In deeper studies of children, we see differences between the chil- 
dren who are driven by a very anxious, threatening conscience which 
constantfy dictates what the child **ought** to do, in contrast to children 
who comfortably develop in a socialized way through identification with 
the values of their parents. 

* Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. White, "Patterns of Aggressive Be- 
havior in Experimentally Created 'Social Climates.* " humat of Social Psuchotogu IOj 
271-99; 1939. 

•Samuel Butler. The Way of Alt Flesk New York; E. P. Dutton and Company, 
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At the college level, students who have grown up in families which 
never used severe discipline have remarked, "No one ever punished us 
for this; it was just one of the things we didn't do/* Limits were set by 
approval and disapproval, rewarding the desirable behavior while dis- 
couraging undesirable behavior. 

We cannot say that this method will work with all children. With 
more impulsive, energetic, less easily controlled children, stronger and 
more clear-cut controls may be needed At the same time, identification 
can be fostered by helping the child to understand his own need for help 
in control With Colin,* at the age of four, intense aggressive impulses 
in nursery school were controlled by depriving him of group play; he 
had to play alone "until he could remember" not to hurt children. He 
complained understandingly, "But it is hard to remember." Even a very 
young child can appreciate controls if they are fair and apply to limits 
he can understand. He has to perceive the fairness of such controls in 
order to accept and identify with them. 

The task of internalizing and identifying with the values of the cul- 
ture is greatly complicated, as Hartshorne and May' showed in the 
late 1920s, when neighborhood or school standards conflict with those 
of parents; it is then hard for the child to accept or identify with either 
set of standards. Clinical records show many instances of the same sort 
of di£Bculties in identification in children of parents who do not agree 
about standards or whose own standards of practice differ greatly from 
what they preach. 

Self-Monogement ond Adjustment 

Neither of the two emphases in self-management focuses on the 
child's problem of managing demands and pressures from the environ- 
ment in such a way as to keep tension within tolerable limits and to 
handle constructively the anxiety aroused by the normal, expectable con- 
flicts and stresses of life in the family and community. This normal, expect- 
able stress with its accompanying anxiety has probably tended to increase 
with many aspects of social change— increasing family instability; moving 
too often for children to get adequately rooted; the mobility of others 
so that even if one s own family remains rooted, faniilies of one's peers 
and friends move; and stresses for parents expressed in their tensions, 
anxieties, or actual mental illness. These are to be added to the universal 
stresses of sibling competition, competition with one parent for the other, 
effects of illness, developmental imbalances, and discrepancies between 

•Lois Barclay Mnrphy. Personality in Voting ChiUtren, Volume It: CoUn—A 
Normal Child, New York: Basic Books. 1956. 

^ H. Haftshottie, Mark May and J. B. Mailer. Studies in Service and Self Control 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1929. 
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the degree of environmental stimulation and one s need or capacity for 
tolerance. 

Three Ma/or Aspects of Self^Managemenf 

Therefore, in discussing self^management today, it is necessary to 
deal with three major aspects — independence, self-control, and adjust* 
ment We can consider what features of the child's development con- 
tribute to each of these aspects, how these are supported by factors within 
the child and factors in the environment, and how they develop within 
the child himself. 

We see major differences in babies in the very first months of life, 
in their capacity to make themselves comfortable and to fend off or 
evoke the amount of environmental stimulation they need as well as 
specific kinds of help needed. While these capacities are in part related 
to differences in physical activity, they are probably even more related 
to differences in fle.xibility in response to the environment. 

We abo see major differences among babies in their capacity to wait 
after signals are seen or heard that food or. mother is coming. Some 
babies seem to ""understand'* sooner than others do, but also some are 
better able to inhibit their impulsive tendencies and their cries. 

Later, we see great differences in the capacity of small children to 
understand their own feelings and needs and the feelings and needs of 
others; self-insight and empathy seem to go hand in hand in many chil- 
dren. 

Those trends in our culture which compel children to repress their 
feelings to the extent that they no longer can be aware of angry, dis- 
appointed, or sad feelings make it difficult or impossible for children 
to develop such insight and empathy with others. Recognition of elemen- 
tary universal feelings can be a natural part of the growth experience 
of the child in school and home, along with the processes which help to 
guide the control and expression of feelings. Therapy is required chiefly 
when feelings have become so buried, distorted or displaced that they 
are no longer recognizable; special work is then required to make them 
available to the child. 

A Rhythm of Progress and Regression 

Thus when we talk about independence, autonomy, self-management 
and so on in children, we are not assuming that children can maintain 
a high level of autonomy under all conditions and without any letdown, 
in our Topeka study, we have fo'und that the most effective children, 
the ones who cope best with the various challenges and frustrations, 
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allowed themseKes some leeway for regression when they got tired or 
when things involved too much tension. This regression included, even in 
some of the most competent and self sustaining cluldren, such behavior 
as reverting to finger sucking and other comfort activities which they 
did not ordinarily use but which they had used at an earlier age* 

One of the boys who had made the most progress curled up like a 
little baby when he got sick and for some weeks wanted to be treated 
like an infant. Actually the regression went even deeper than might have 
been guessed from this behavior since he was Hterally at a standstill for 
a while. He did not show the kind of progress which was typical of him 
on other occasions. At the same time, after he had recovered from his 
illness and also after the concomitant pressures in the family had been 
relieved, he picked up again and in the next few years became one of 
the outstanding children in school. In other words, he was flexible enough 
to let down completely and rely on being well taken care of at a time 
of extreme stress and at another time, when conditions were favorable, 
to make maximal use of the opportunities and develop excellent capacity 
to deal with tasks in and out of school in an efficient, independent way. 

I am emphasizing this because very often we have a tendency to 
think in rather static terms— to think that if a child is not independent 
all the time, there is something the matter with the "trait/* On the con- 
trary, if the child has some inner compulsion to be autonomous under 
all kinds of conditions, if he is not able to ask for help when his energy 
lags or when he is confronted with a situation which is too much for him, 
we can very hkely expect trouble later. The branch that bends with the 
wind is less likely to break than a more rigid branch. In short, regression 
goes hand in hand with progress. 

Self*Management and Creative Behavior 

While children need limits and the opportunity to identify with 
good leaders in order to help them develop their own capacities to control 
impulses, they also need areas of freedom for spontaneous discovery of 
the world, expression of feelings, and pursuit of their own ideas, if they 
are to develop their own resources fully. 

In our small-town, Midwestern setting, we saw plenty of oppor- 
tunity for this spontaneity in the earliest years with decreasing areas 
lor freedom as the child i^rew older. T.iinits are enforced in many schools 
by whipping or shaking the child. The children do not rebel; they con- 
Form. Tljeir days are full of school, organized sports, and other activities, 
rliere is Httle time to indtilgo fantasy and little opportunity for new 
creative efforts. In the pif)nt»er da\s, realistic problems often had to be 
solvr»d in now ways; at pn^sent. stich stimuli to independent thinking do 
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not occur so frequently. The foundation is there in the earliest experience 
of the child, as we saw, but it is not utilized. 

The implications seein clear. If we want children to become auton- 
omous adults in all the senses of the word that we have used, we must 
foster independence both in the sense of encouraging their own solutions, 
creative ideas and independent views, and of rewarding independence 
in carrying out assigned tasks. Only in this way can self-*management be 
fully integrated into the needs of the child and society at the same time. 
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Chapter 6 

Toward More Autonomy for Learners 

Fannie R. Shaftel 

SELF-MANAGEMENT, Lois Barclay Murphy notes, has been 
a concern of American child*rearing and educational programs (or one 
hundred and fifty years* This historical assertion of the importance of 
individuality and independence or self-management now appears to take 
on new meaning as sociologists and anthropologists speculate about the 
loss of spontaneity and initiative in ''the organization man/*^ For ex* 
ample, the anthropologist, Jules Henry, observes that 

Fundamentally, our contemporary concern about creativity is a culturally 
acceptable rationalization of our own fear of loss of Self . . . we are really 
saying that we are frightened that our culture has wrested our Selves from 
us and is selling them down the river 

In his classic treatment of childhood, Erikson sees the development 
of autonomy as the second of his eight stages of man. He writes: 

For if denied the gradual and welUguided experience of autonomy of 
free choice (or if, indeed, weakened by an initial loss of trust), the child will 
turn against himself all of his urge to discriminate and to manipulate. He will 
overmanipulate himself, he will develop a precocious conscience. Instead of 
taking possession of things in order to test them by purposeful repetition, he 
will become obsessed by his own repetitiveness . . . he . . . learns to repos* 
sess the environment and to gain power by stubborn and minute control. . . . 
Such hollow victory is the infantile model for a compulsion neurosis. It is also 
the infantile source of later attempts in adult life to govern by the letter, 
rather than by the spirit * 

^William Whyte. The Organization Man. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1956. 

' Jules Henry. ''The Problem of Spontaneity, Initiative and Creativity in Suburban 
Classrooms/' American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 29: 266*79; 1959. p* 266. 

*Erik Erikson. Childhood and Society. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
1950. p. 222. 
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In a more popular treatment, Roper comments that "We will be saved 
—if we are lucky— by the men who are able to use all that is in them— 
their minds, their senses, and their hearts— as fully developed human 
beings." * He goes on to sayj 

The primary function of our schools is to teach people how to think, bul 
a submissive person who has learned nothing but to accept what is told him 
cannot think well. A person who has been educated by forced feeding may 
be able to display a wondrous amount of knowledge upon request; but it will 
not have nourished him. Only a free person who has sufficient confidence in 
himself to offset the constant battery of pressures from without can truly think.* 

In our concern for the reaUzation of human potential and for mastery 
of our rapidly increasing fund of knowledge, we may force feed our 
children and actually reduce their ai,hievement of self-management. 
This possibility is reinforced by several streams in our culture: certain 
attitudes toward child rearing and certain ideas about teaching and 
learning processes which will be discussed later in this chapter. 

Dr. Murphy's comments, therefore, have deep implications for both 
parents and teachers. In a few strokes, she lays bare the potent idea that 
the way a child is helped to explore his world may very well determine 
whether he develops the capacity for self-management and the conse- 
quent spontaneity of expression of feelings and pursuit of ideas that are 
so necessary to the child's realization of his fullest resources or potential. 

Can it be that in our desire to challenge young children and in our 
zeal for more efficient learning, we may be instituting practices that 
actually^ reduce their achievement of self-management? A review of 
Murphy*s major ideas may be useful in providing the basis for an edu- 
cational analysis in terms of this question. 

A Viewpoint on Self-Management 

Self-management is concerned with (a) the capacity for indepencl 
ence in meeting one's own needs and dealing with the environment and 
(b) the capacity for self -control or managing ones impulses and drives. 
Murphy sees these two aspects as interwoven, since the capacity to 
develop constructive patterns of self-care, work and the like implies 
capacity to channel one*s impulses and to understand clearly which areas 
are taboo and which are actually open to expression. 

To these aspects of independence and self-control, Dr. Murphy 
also adds (c) the area of adfustmenU which focuses on the child*s prob- 
lem of managing demands and pressures from the environment (coping) 
in such a way as to keep tension within tolerable limits and of handling 

*Elmo Roper. "Learning Is Total/* Saturday Review 41: 20: Slay 24. 1938. 
•/Wcf. 
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constructively the anxiety aroused by the normal, expectable conflicts 
and stresses o! life in the family and in the community. 

Of special significance to educators may be Murphy's observation 
that from >vithin the child, drives such as curiosity; the desire to perceive 
clearly, to test reality, and to know; and activity drives, including tenden- 
cies to manipulate objects in order to create new things— all play a part 
in the development of independence in dealing with the environment 
and in managing oneself. These are reinforced and augmented by influ- 
ences from deep sources in the childs impulse life. One notes with 
concern, therefore, a tendency in school programs to narrow the chan- 
nels of experiencing and exploring to highly structured symbolic materials 
as early as possible. 

In her analysis of the evolution of autonomy in young children as 
observed in her Kansas studies. Murphy emphasizes the importance of 
the freedom that was afforded these children during the time of the 
blossoming of their locomotion and motor development. She sees the 
blossoming of motility and its twin, autonomy of the ego, as fostered by 
minimal interference or frustration by overbearing adult guidance. 

Her conclusions on this point are worth repeating, for they have 
high significance for school programs: 

Not only docs the child have an opportunity to develop a feeling of in- 
dependence in Iiis explorations of the environment but this in turn brings with 
it a rich experience of autonomous observation, perception, discovery, infer- 
ence, and formation of concepts and jf opinions of the world around. . . . 
the autonomy promoted by freedom for the use of developing motility extends 
the child s cognitive resources and provides a basic foundation of spontaneous 
and genuine cognitive relatedness to the world.** 

And then. Dr. Murphy makes a key observation: 

This directness of contact with the world, and the freedom from the need 
to rely upon second-hand grownup interpretations md concepts to the extent 
which results from closely supervised movement in the environment during 
die first seven years of life, evidently helps to explain the spontaneity of the 
clitldren s ways of deah'ng with new situations and new adults.^ 

Autonomy, as Murphy sees it, means not only the capacity to do 
independently that which is culturally expected but includes the child s 
capacity to respond and to deal with demands from adults in his own 
way. She affirms that the freedom to explore and to discov^er, to find one's 
own answers and to solve one s own problems, underlies the achievement 
of realism in children. 

The scope of realism and the child's accumulation of substantial, 
accurate, dependable knowledge of his surroundings also act as a coimter- 

• See preceding chapter. 
' See preceding chapter. 
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poise to the pressures from internal sources of stress and conflicts typical 
of children in American society* 

Dr, Murphy also comments that among children who are ttiriving, 
autonomy is strong but well balanced with ability to seek and ask for 
and use help when the child has come to the limit of his own resources. 
This need can be related to the childs wish and need to respect adults 
and their capacity to control the child. Identification can be fostered by 
helping the child to understand his own need for help in control Fur- 
thermore, she warns, we cannot automatically assume that children can 
maintain a high level of autonomy under all conditions and without any 
let-dow^. 

In the area of adjustment, Murphy focuses on the child's problems 
of managing demands and pressures from the environment in such a way 
as to keep tension within tolerable limits and of handling constructively 
the anxiet)^ aroused by the normal, expectable conflicts and stresses of 
life in the family and in the community. 

Great differences exist in the capacity of small children to under- 
stand their own feelings and needs and the feelings of others. Murphy 
observes that those trends in our culture which compel children to re- 
press their feelings to the extent that they can no longer be aware of 
angr>% disappointed or sad feelings make it diflBcult or impossible for 
children to develop insight into and empathy with others. 

She concludes that whUe children need limits, they also need areas 
of freedom for spontaneous discovery of the world, expression of feelings, 
and pursuit of their own ideas if they are to develop their resources fully. 

Learning and Personality Development 

We are greatly preoccupied at the present time with the task of 
improving learning in our schools. Perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion of Murphy s paper is her reminder to us that there is a fundamental 
relationship between learning and personality development. This posi- 
tion has been stated in other words by Barbara Biber: 

We hold that the two interact in what we speak of as a "circular process.** 
Thus, in our view, mastery of symbol systems (letters, words, numbers), reason- 
ing, judging, problem-solving, acquiring and organizing information, and aU 
such intellectual functions are fed by and feed into varied aspects of per- 
sonality — feelings about oneself, identity, potential for relatedness, autonomy, 
creativity, and integration. We believe further that the school has a special 
area of influence for healthy personality because it contributes to the devel- 
opment of ego-strength. 

How a child is taught affects his image of himself, which in turn influences 
what he will dare and care to try to leam. The interdependence of the two 
are inescapable. The challenge is to provide schooling that will make the 
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most of this circular growth process toward greater learning power and inner 
strength.* 

Emerging in educational literature are many controversies and pro- 
[losals about the curriculum needed by children and youth for a future 
we can but dimly foresee. In her cl\apter in this yearbook, Alice Miel 
has reflected most provocatively upon a possible new approach to the 
organization of learning experiences. Not only must we come to terms 
with such questions as how structure for the mastery of experience can 
best be developed by individual children and how and when to provide 
form, skill and organization; but also when to provide for and nourish 
the emergent exploratory processes and when to tighten up what is open 
and loose. 

We arc hampered hi these tasks by some of our child-rearing prac- 
tices and by some of our views about the teaching-learning process. For 
example, we are not only preoccupied with linear learning, as McLuhan 
indicates, but also with linear time concepts. We see time as a long line. 
Each day we lose a piece of this line. Time, slips away from usl" So we 
take each daily piece and fill it as full as possible^ because tomorrow 
it will be gone. Imbued with this concept of time, we are in a hurr>^ — 
to fill up time, to make the most of it. And we are in a hurry for our 
children. 

In a time when automation gives us increasing leisure and a surplus 
labor market, we seem preoccupied with getting children through school 
sooner. If a student can do four years of high school in three > we rush 
him through, rather than taking the view that, having covered the conven- 
tional requirements, he now has time to browse, to explore, to cultivate 
new areas of interest. 

Premature Structuring 

And noWy we move this haste down upon the younger ones. Parents 
and many administrators and some teachers seem to believe that the 
sooner a child learns to read the better. And if he can cope with a work* 
hook on Euclidean geometry, that is even better! 

I recognize, in all fairness, that such proposals are conceixed of as 
challenging the child and stimulating his intellectual development. But 
it is quite possible that they represent a kind of forced feeding that 
short circuits the very process of autonomy we desire tor children. It 
we pay heed to Murphy's conclusion that for at least the first seven years 
of childhood we should provide directness of contact with life and free 
children of the need to rely upon second-hand, grownup interpretations 

* Barbara Biber. "Introduction'' to: Jerome Bruner. After John Dewey. What? 
Publication No. 54. New York: Bank Street College. 1981. 
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and concepts, then we may tlilnk long before we introduce to very young 
children highly organized materials that demand careful direction from 
adults. By channeling children into such materials before they have 
developed initial autonomy, we may teach them to become cue-oriented 
learners, dependent upon the authority of the teacher. In a highly in- 
sightful statement on premature structuring, Biber points out that 

. . education traditionally has imposed a structure of didactic instruc- 
tion, right-wrong criteria, dominance of the logical-objective over the intuitive- 
subjective on the learning child so early in the course of emergent awareness 
of his world and of himself that, except for unusual individuals, creative poten- 
tial is inhibited or, at the least, diminished.* 

From our viewpoint, the need for greater challenge to children 
will not be met by moving doNvn academic subject matter and tightly 
structured approaches. But we can agree that greater challenge is needed. 
The curriculum we provide for young children needs rigorous reexamina- 
tion. 

\ visit to a typical kindergarten may impress one that the teacher's 
main objectiNes are that children listen patiently for instructions, sit 
qiiietU' on the rug, always hang up their coats, and use materials nicely. 
They are "getting ready for first grade"— a first grade that is a succession 
of basal textbooks and workbooks. One has only to read Barker s »" ac- 
count of one boy's day in Mid-West's second grade to see an all-too- 
typical dearth of experiences involving challenge, discovery, and explora- 
tion and of opportunities to learn much self-management other than that 
of following teacher directions. 

The other extreme to this rather narrow, direction-oriented curric- 
iihim of linear learning is seen in the classroom described by Henry" 
in which teachers, feeling that there has been too much impulse restraint 
and seeking self-expression for children, relax controls in a pseudo-notion 
of permissiveness and let children be "free." 



An Experimenfal Sfudy 

We wish neither of these extremes. And there are many skillful and 
thoughtful teachers who do see challenge as lying in an environment 
rich in intellectual, social and affective experiences in which young chil- 
(Irin arc permitted and helped to shape their perception in their own 
ways and discoN cr their ability to experience, organize and manage their 
world in wa\'s that make sense to them. 

* Barbara Blber. "Premature Structuring as a Deterrent to CreaUvity." American 
h'unml of Orthoimjchiatnj 29: 280-90; 1939. n. 281. 

Robert G. Barker and others. One Boy\ Day. New York: Harper and Brotliers. 

" Jules Henry, op. cit. 
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The product of an open system approach to learning with second- 
i{rade children has been beautifully demonstrated in an experimental 
study by Crabtree.^^ Dividing a classroom of children into two groups 
and using dramatic play within social studies areas, Crabtree subjected 
each group to two different teaching methods. One purpose of her study 
was to determine whether different approaches to structure (''organi- 
sation imposed upon the learning situation'') would effect differences 
in children's predispositions to thinking. The second purpose was to 
measure the effects of each program on children's participation patterns. 

In Program A, a program of emergent structure, the teacher opened 
to children extensive opportunities for the exploration of ideas initiated 
In* them. Children's mterests furnished the cues for the sequence of 
these discussions as well as for the pacing of them. The teacher was re- 
sponsible for addinr^ substantive depth to the discussions. Each time, 
however, subject-m^'tier resources and teaching aids were withheld until 
the children's cues hud established ihem to be relevant. 

In Program li, a program of predetermined structure, the teacher 
instituted rigorous limitations on the self-direction of childrens think- 
ing. Discussion topics were teacher-selected. Children's responses to 
the circumscribed discussions initiated by the teacher were consistently 
evaluated for their conceptual accurac)\ ''Right-wrong" criteria dominated 
this program. The norms of the adult worid and the precisions of deduc- 
tive logic established the guidelines. 

Both teaching programs utilized the same content areas, a study of 
harl)or and airport activities. The teacher's role was an active one, but 
in each program she behaved differently. In Program A, her behavior 
was highly integrative. She supported children's ideas, gave assistance 
in the development of their purposes, encouraged the children in identify- 
ing and defining their own interests and problems within the content 
area, and elicited from children "open-ended" responses, choices and 
hypotheses. The teacher's responsibility was that of actively establish- 
ing a classroom climate which supported independence and initiative 
in thinking while at the same time giving necessary assistance to assure 
that such thinking would develop with depth and consequence. In Pro- 
gram B, the teacher was directive, gave commands, structured discus- 
sions, gave evaluati\*e responses to children's ideas, and held the children 
to the development of systematic, logical lines of deductive reasoning 
within the delineated content area. 

In both programs, the children's study began with a discussion period. 
During this time« the subject-matter content was developed and chil- 

" Charlotte Crabtree. "Effects of Structuring on Productiveness of Children's 
Thinking." Stanford. California: Stanford Unlversit>\ 1961. Unpublished doctoral dls- 
s<'rtation. 
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clren s predispositions to thinking established. The discussion period was 
followed by a play period in a dramatic play center where the children 
developed, in play, patterns of harbor and, later, of airport activities. 
The teacher now became a nonparticipating onlooker. No limitations 
were placed upon children's self-selection of their own lines of response. 
What differences occurred under these two programs was a function of 
the type of structuring that had occurred in the discussioi; period. 

In Program A, the play environment was unananged and consisted 
of somewhat ambiguous materials. In Program B, the play environment 
was prearranged and included materials of high realism so organized 
as to invite certain patterns of response. 

The children in one group first experienced Program A in the harbor 
study for three weeks, then Program B in the airport study for another 
three weeks. The other half experienced Program B first, then Program A. 
So the groups served as their own controls. 

Results of the Study 

Space will not pennit description of tlie elaborate and careful data 
collection and evaluation design. Only a few of the findings can be 
reported here. 

This study concerned itself primarily with products of divergent and 
convergent thinking. Divergent thinking was expressed in those responses 
in which children created new patterns of play, organized materials for 
new uses, imposed original ideas upon a field of play, or extended into 
it new organization and order. Such thinking was characterized by origi- 
nality, spontaneity, and flexibility of response. It was found that in Pro- 
gram A, divergent thinking composed a mean 48 percent of observed 
thinking responses. In Program B, it totaled a mean 18 percent. The 
difference was significant at the .001 percent level. 

Highly significant differences were similarly observed between Pro- 
grams A and B in children's convergent thinking. Thinking was held to 
be convergent to the degree that it was conceptually accurate and logi- 
cally deductive and led to the correct but restricted conclusions that a 
well-defined situation was intended to invoke. Children's play responses 
were convergent when they were accurately performed, realistic, ^'proper," 
expected, and primarily routine. Convergent thinking dominated in Pro- 
gram B. The mean percentage was 54 percent as compared to 21 percent 
in Program A. Again, this difference was significant at the .001 percent 
level. 

It was concluded that the program which withheld teacher-structur- 
ing (Program A) and encouraged children's wider exploration of the 
ideas they themselves initiated, established predispositions to thinking 
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which were maintained in the pluy periods that followed and also en- 
couraged hight immediate involvement in play. It was also found that 
there was a higher incidence of imaginative^ constructive play in Pro* 
gram A which eventuated in sequences that incorporated real infer* 
mation* 

There occurred delightful instances of children's innovations in Pro- 
gram A. Two boys created an elaborate communications system between 
the airport and the imaginary town. One can only refer the reader to the 
actual study to savor fully the implications for self-management atid 
creativity in children. 

Teacher behavior in Program B was typical of the linear learning 
that McLuhan describes in his chapter. Such behavior and learning are 
highly characteristic of the predetermined^ directive lessons that con* 
stitute most of our classroom tasks. 

One can only ponder» at this time, tlie strategies needed to persuade 
parents and many educators that we shall achieve much more challenge, 
even in cognitive areas, if we encourage such open systems for learning 
as characterize the Crabtree study. Anderson describes the ''open sys- 
tem'" as *'a stimulating system of relationships which accepts uniqueness 
in perception and thinking.'' He defines the impersonal ''closed system** 
as ''concerned mainly with memorizing facts, formulas, and beliefs, and 
the acquiring and storing of information/' There is no doubt that we 
need to use both systems at different times. The tragedy is that we ha< ^ 
so few open systems in practice in education. 

Autonomy in Cognitive Learning 

Murphy has developed the importance of open systems of learning 
tor young children and has implied that a strong early blossoming of 
autonomy in a child will be reflected in his adult life* Anderson is sug- 
gesting that we need to concern ourselves throughout our educational 
program with open systems of education. He comments that almost all 
of our traditions and psychological theories about learning and problem 
solving have been obtained from "fixed-answer" or closed-system experi- 
ments. Psychologists, he says, know practically nothing about open-sys- 
tem leaming*^^ 

Therefore, to find psychologists who are beginning to explore chil- 
dren's thinking in terms of the uniqueness of perception, of cognitive style, 
and of individual structuring of knowledge is highly exciting. Richard 
Suchman of the University of Illinois is one such psychologist. Hi$ work 

'^Harold M« Anderson. "Creativity and Education/' Educational Horizons, Vol. 
40, No. 2; Winter 1961-62. p. 123. 
''tbi(L p. 124. 
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deals witti the de\elopuient of autonomy in cognitive learning among 
Hrmentary and junior high school age children.^** 

Suchman states ^" that he was first challenged to enter this field 
of investigation when he began to have close association with schools 
and was struck by the passivity of students. They either absorbed ready* 
made conclusions or looked to "authority'* (the teacher, the book, the 
answer sheet) for answers. Furthermore, they seldom asked questions 
or sought to develop answers of their own. From his observation, he 
came to conclude 

. . . that classroom teacheis do too much teaching and their pupils do not d(i 
onniigh thinking! Teaching can— and often does— gef in the way of thinking! 
... the child is not supposed to assume the direction or control of his own 
learning activities. He is expected to be a docile learner," 

The assumption that it is the fundamental task of the informed to 
enlighten the uninformed is questioned by Suchman. Instead, he pro- 
poses to help children develop the strategies of inquiry so that they be- 
come autonomous thinkers— individuals who do their o\vn thinking rather 
than merely respond to the direction and control of someone else. He 
believes that tl^e human apparatus is best equipped for doing its own 
job of assembling and processing data and abstracting concepts, prin- 
ciples and generalizations. In taking this position, he is not alone but 
joins a group of researchers (Bruner, Atkin) who are exploring the proc- 
esses and products of "discovery learning.** 

In his own project, Suchman has developed a program for training 
children in inquiry procedures. While he has used materials from the 
field of physics, his objective is to develop strategies of thinking that will 
apply across the fields of knowledge. Another research project will test 
the application of inquiry training to social studies problems. 

vSuchman. in his present program* shows children a short silent 
motion picture demonstration of a "problem episode.** The episode is 
liighly concrete and clearly and immediately intelligible to the student; 
that is, he can observe the actual phenomena, not just hear them talked 
about by the teacher. The child sees something happen which he cannot 
explain, which has an outcome that he could not have predicted. For 
example, in one episode, a varni.sh can contaiiung a small amount of watei 
is heated over a flame, corked, and observed to collapse as it cools. Why 
floes it collapse? Most people, Suchman finds, turn to the nearest au- 
thority at hand and ask. "How come?** Suchman wants them to take the 
initiative, to piece together explanations under their own power. 

Richard Suchman. The Elementartf School Training Program in Scientific /n- 
quiry, Urbana, Illinois: Research Board. University of lllinoiK. 1962. 
" In personal conversntlons with the author. 

" Richard Suchman. **Inqulry Training: New Roles and Coals in the Classroom." 
.Mimeographed materials: tmdated. 
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Teaching a Method of Inquiry 

To teach them to do this, he has set up a training strategy in which 
he becomes the source of data, but the pupils must ask him the kinds of 
questions to which he can respond \vith "yes" or ""no** He reports that 
at first this is \ ery painful for children. They seem to have no idea how 
to begin to ask questions based upon hypothetical thinking. They do not 
even know how to question for factual information. It takes much support 
and a few cues beforQ. they gain skills. After each session, the group, 
under Suchman 3 guidance, criticizes its procedures. Inductively, in the 
critique session, the children review under his guidance which questions 
were effective and why. They are guided through a scheme of operations 
that has three stages: (a) episode analysis— "getting the facts" (b) 
determination of relevance— narrowing down the facts; and (c) induction 
of relational constructs, a stage at which hypotheses are formulated and 
tested. They gradually learn a strategy of inquiry. 

Obviously, it is not the province of this chapter to report the Inquiry 
Training Project in detail. But I have had the opportunity to observe 
children working on the problem episodes, in the third and sixth grades 
and, once, in a first grade; the results are exciting. Even after one or 
two sessions, one can see autonomous thinking emerge. Children become 
completely absorbed Nvith the problem. Once they begin to make prog- 
ress, you can feel on their part a growing sense of self-confidence and 
power. 

The child who discovers that he is able to formulate a rule or a law 
irom a series of concrete observations or experiments comes to realize 
that he is able to find ways of predicting and controlling his environ- 
ment. He finds this sense of power tremendously rewarding. Such a sense 
can have an enormous effect upon his self-*esteem. Once a child be- 
comes convinced that his environment is orderly and predictable, Such- 
man reports, he is able to sustain the necessary prolonged and tedious 
searches for hidden rules and regularities. 

Implications for Learning Theory 

The typical child behavior in this process of training has deep im- 
plications for learning theor\\ While the children undergo these inquiry 
sessions in small groups (6 to 10 children, usually), no two children 
liehave exactly the same way. They are often random and seemingly un- 
systematic in their questioning. One child may be hypothesizing, while 
the child next to him is asking questions of fact. Suchman reports that 
the fact that one child has formulated the answer to a problem and 
\ oiced it ''out loud** often does not affect the questions of the child next 
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to liiin. He has not heard the answer, because he is not at the point in his 
own thinking at which he is ready to process the pertinent data that will 
make the answer comprehensible to him. 

Each child must develop his own conceptual system. He goes through 
a process of assimilation (Fiaget) and accommodation, and only he can 
modify his previously held concepts to accommodate new data. 

Suchman makes some interesting observations. When children be- 
come autonomous learners in cognitive areas, he feels that they reduce 
their need for emotional support while dealing with cognitive materials. 
They gain their strength for the task from their knowledge of the strategy 
of inquiry and the satisfaction that comes with increasing problem- 
solving power. He further notes, with regret, that teachers often un- 
wittingly interfere with children's thinking by imposing extraneous ma- 
terial on the situation in an attempt to be helpful 

My own experience, in another medium, parallels Suchman s in many 
ways. We have developed problem-stories which stop at the dilemma 
point and invite exploration for solution through role-playing. The stories 
involve crucial situations in the interpersonal relations of childhood; for 
example, what to do when your club insists that you do something and 
your father says *no.*' The dilemma is so vividly delineated that the 
child becomes deeply enmeshed in diiBculties that are typical of childish 
efforts at expedient solution. Then the story stops and role-playing begins. 

In this procedure, emotions are facts that become usable data in ex- 
ploring the problem. Again, the teacher (role-playing leader) helps 
children, in action, to explore for themselves what is happening, who is 
involved, how they feel, what will happen, what is the consequence of 
the line of action chosen. In such reality practice, children learn to 
apply problem-solving procedures, exploring as many alternative Ibies of 
action as are available to them. Here, too, they process data in their own 
way, test out proposals, and sometimes draw conclusions. 

They learn, as in Suchman's procedures, to tolerate the frustration 
that goes with the search, to face the complexity of the problem, to make 
progress, sometimes to see several possible solutions, and sometimes to 
end with no clear solution at all. In human relations problem solving, 
we sometimes settle for better understanding of the problem rather than 
closure. In both these procedures, children learn from error as well as 
from discovery of right answers. They learn the negative consequences 
and can back off and try again. 

Suchman speculates in intriguing ways on the idea of making data 
available to children in various forms (files, open-system programmed 
materials, etc.) and on the problem of developing teaching programs 

^ Fannie R. Shaftel and George A. Shaftel. Role-Playtng the ProbUm Story. New 
York: National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1952. 
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that will permit children to process such data in their own ways, to 

become trulv autonomous learners. 
# 

We have in these last few sections been concerned with autonomy 
of learning in cognitive areas. We have glimpsed the possibilities of re- 
Rning our procedures for teaching children open systems for exploring 
fields of "structured" knowledge. It might be interesting to contemplate 
the probability that the structure of knowledge in the disciplines will 
change as we increase the knowledge available to us and develop new 
systems. Perhaps, then, we need to focus on helping children acquire 
the search strategies for building their own structures for understanding 
any field, even as it changes. 

Social Influences on Self-Management 

In many subtle ways, children are impeded or helped in their strug- 
gles toward autonomy or self-management by the social climate of their 
life space. 

Their capacity to maintain the autonomy they have achieved, to 
regress when necessary, and to support and develop ego strength is, for 
example, often highly related to the support or opposition they expe- 
rience from their peers. The studies conducted by Ronald Lippitt and 
his colleagues in the Institute for Social Research at the University of 
Michigan would seem relevant here. Lippitt states: 

One of the two most important and influential environments for the child 
IS the classroom in which he lives during a part of each day. His relations 
with his teacher and with his peers are two major aspects of his school en- 
vironment. These relations have a variety of important meanings for the child: 
*'What is expected of me? What can I do and what can't I do? Who do I 
like? Who don*t I like? Who's the strongest?*' . . . Stratification becomes 
clear about those who are looked up to and down on in various ways. Each 
child finds n position or several positions, in this socio-emotional structure. 
This social structure becomes a dominant aspect of his school environment and 
of his total life situation. His position in this structure becomes a very im- 
portant determinant of his personal health situation, and of his motivation and 
ability to participate in classroom interaction.^** 

Lippitt and Gold conducted a research exploration of classroom 
socio-emotional structure in a sample of 39 elementary classrooms. They 
found that difficulties are created and maintained by a circular process 
contributed to by the individual child, his classmates, and the teacher. 

Ronald Lippitt and associates. An Inter-Center frogtam for Studies in Children, 
Youth, and Family Life of the Survey Research Center and the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan, n.d. 

''Ronald Lippitt and Martin Gold. ''Classroom Social Structure as a Mental 
ffealth Vtnhhm, hurnat of Social Issues 15: 40-49; 1959. p. 40. 
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When they looked at the group us a source of difficulty for the in- 
dividual child, they found (a) a very rapid evaluative labeling of a 
child and a strong tendency to maintain this evaluative consensus in spite 
of further information about the individual child, (b) very inadequate 
skills of the group in providing the member with feedback which com- 
municates sympathetic guidance rather than rejection or ignoration, and 
(c) a lack of group standards concerning the acceptance and support 
of deviancy. 

When they looked at the role of the teacher in the situation, Lippitt 
and Cold noted (a) a lack of teaching effort focused on developing per- 
sonal attitude and group standards about group relations, (b) a lack of 
interpersonal grouping practices and other procedures guided by good 
mental health goals, and (c) a lack of clear presentation of behavior pat- 
terns toward low status children which could be imitated by other pupils. 

Lippitt has commented elsewhere *^ that one of our most important 
tasks in schools is to develop cohesive groups in classrooms. He defines 
u cohesive group us one in which children like one another and will 
support variability among the members. 

Use of Role-Playing 

In our work with role-playing, we have encountered dramatic ex- 
amples of ways in which a poor socio-emotional climate in a classroom can 
attack the ego of a child and weaken his ability to be self*manag{ng. This 
past year for example, as a visiting professor at a Midwestern university, 
f undertook to demonstrate role-playing for a graduate class. I ''bor- 
rowed'' the sixth grade class of one of the laboratory school teachers. 
The story we explored was concerned with a boy who was ^'different" and 
rejected by most of the class. Although he had a specific skill that was 
useful to the class, he was deliberately overlooked for a highly prized 
job in favor of the popular boy who was good in sports. Even after he 
demonstrated courage and skill in an emergency, he was still not chosen 
when a second opportunity for choice occurred. 

The children, in responding to the story, role-pluyed a number 
enactments in which they consistently rejected the boys effort to be 
chosen. Some children, playing the rejected boy, became quite intense 
in portraying his feeling of frustration. 

In a critique after tlie session with the regular teacher of the class 
and the observers, the teacher revealed that this class had had an unfor- 
tunate relationship with an upset teacher the year before and that they 
were organized in little cliques and were "driving her to distraction." 

Remarks at Western Research Conference, Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development; Palo Alto, California; 1960. 
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Observers reported that when certain children played the rejected boy s 
role (they had volunteered a hostile group of boys in the rear of the 
room had muttered, "He thinks he's smart!" and made other similar 
derogatory remarks. 

The teacher then commented that these boys were followers of Tim, 
who was the power figure in the room, and that the role players had 
been children who were low. in status in the class social structure. We 
then recalled that in discussion Tim had commented that the class 

would never permit the rejected boy to have the job unless H » the 

popular (and egotistical) boy, had said he couldl 

As a result of our diagnosis of this class's situation, we structured 
a series of role-playing sessions around a group of problem-stories on 
**how it feels to be left out/* In one session, we involved Tim in a camp 
counselors* meeting and when I asked, "How does Andy feel?*' Tim blurted 
out, **He feels that he is nobody, nobody at all!** With encouragement, 
Tim expanded on this feeling and his followers began to enter in and 
contemplate with us how it feels to be left out. 

The involvement of Tim was a turning point in that classroom situa* 
tion. Many other procedures were used, such as open-ended sentences 
for free writing and reaction stories. Gradually, the teacher reported 
changes in the treatment of marginal children and a new climate in the 
classroom. Several children who had been unable to manage then* 
academic work became productive and began to make real progress. 

Epperson, Luszki, and Schmuck, colleagues of Lippitt, report similar 
observations in some of their studies." Their findings indicate that suc- 
cessful human relations are important to the achievement of academic 
tasks; they conclude that the teacher should do everything possible to 
enhance a pupil*s ability to obtain emotional support from his peers. 

Pauline Sears, in her Project on Achievement Motivation in Elemen- 
tary School Children," finds that the class structure, the way a child 
fits in, and the interactive behavior of the teacher all influence the way 
a child is regarded by others. The child knows his reputation, and it is 
difficult for him to change. Sears*s study shows that when children receive 
supportive feedback from the teacher, they improve in achievement and 
become more original and creative. It is interesting to note that Sears 
also finds that if a teacher is supportive to an individual too publicly, 
this seems to have a bad effect on the child. The teacher can public!) 
praise a group but not the individual. 

" D. C. Epperson, M. B. Luszki and R. A. Schmuck. Inierpenoml Relations and 
Mental Health in the Classroom. Inter-Center Program of Research on Children, 
Youth, and Family Life. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan, 1961. 

* Pauline S. Sears. "Achievement Motivation In Elementary School Children Proj- 
ect.'' Stanford, California: Laboratory in Human Development, Stanford University, 
1962. 
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The studies of Lippitt, Sears, and others all emphasize that the in- 
dividual is an individual by virtue of his membership in a group or 
groups. While he achieves self-management through his own efforts in 
proper climates, he must experience over and over again that he is worthy 
and valued and that he is a person who is permitted to make choices. 
At the same time, he must learn the boundaries of self-determination. 

Such findings have tremendous implications for teaching. Some of 
these are made explicit by Epperson, Luszki, and Schmuck. They sug- 
gest a variety of techniques for improving the classroom distribution 
of affect: (a) organizing a cooperative study group in which high and 
low status pupils work together for the achievement of some common 
goal; (b) working low status children gradually into roles which are 
viewed as having considerable status; fc) including information and dis- 
cussion in the classroom about the nature of individual differences; (d) 
developing school programs directed toward a greater understanding of 
behavioral causation; (e) working on our o\\^ behavior as teachers 
toward accepting each pupil as an individual, understanding his limita- 
tions, and giving him the kind of support he needs to expand his assets 
and help overcome his shortcoming, thus setting a pattern for his class- 
mates; and (f) giving classroom-relevant rewards directly by making 
positive comments about pupil performance or by organizing learning 
experiences so as to maximize success and reduce failure. 

Promising New Proctices 

We are beginning to build positive progran^s to support the self- 
management that Murphy has delineated in her paper. While there are 
many pressures to force feed children and sometimes to treat them in- 
stnimentally in terms of immediate national goals, sound theories of 
human development do exist and demonstrations of supportive school 
procedures can be found. 

A Cose Example 

For example, in the Cupertino Elementary School District in CaU- 
fomia, a pilot program begun in 1956 has explored the value of using a 
guidance person in each school. This person's role was defined as being 
'To help children profit from the learning experience, by helping them 
approach the classroom in their most optimum condition for learning 
and by offering fhem an instructional program appropriate for them/' 

The following account of the program is abstracted from a mimeo- 
ctraphed report-* of their efforts: 

"Prepared by Xorma Randolph* guidance consultant, and William Howe, ele- 
mentary principal. 
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In 1957, the guidance plan was extended to all eight schools of the 
district As the district grew in number of schools, the program kept pace 
and at present functions in each of the 28 buildings. The method the 
plan has utilized is as follows: (a) confrontation of the problem limiting 
the individual from profiting from the education experiences; (b) partici- 
pation of those concerned (students^ parents, community resources, eta) 
in the solutions to the problem; and (c) use of each participant to en- 
hance the self image of every child involved. 

In 1960, the guidance coordinator set up six classrooms of seventh 
grade students as an action research study in the use of the problem- 
solving way of working. The students involved were described by their 
teachers before the study in this manner: "Regardless of what material 
or activity we present, the group reaction is: 'Do we have to do that? 
Is this seventh grade material? Aw! It s too easy!' The general charac- 
teristics of the students were: achievement below grade levels generally 
no lack of scholastic potential, degrees of emotional tension ranging from 
mild to severe^ perception of themselves as being seen by the rest of the 
school as the dumbbells and delinquents, negative feelings about self- 
worth, conditioning of the individuals to external controls as opposed 
to self-control) and concomitant conditioning to external direction rather 
than self*direction. 

The hypothesis of the study was that the inner condition of the stu- 
dents was such that they were unable to make use of the method of in- 
struction offered. The solution to the problem might lie in changing the 
method of experiencing, hoping that such action might change the present 
condition of the students. 

An intensive problem-solving approach seemed to offer opportunities 
for deeper involvement of the students. Such involvement in turn might 
well lead to development of inner controlsi self-direction^ success ex- 
periences, and eased tensions. These in turn, like a chain reaction, might 
result in enhanced self images and in energy released to flow into pro- 
ductive channels of worki play, hope, faith and love. 

The presentation. It was decided that the guidance consultant would 
present to the classes tlie idea that 'The district needs you. It wants to 
carry out an action research project to see if there are more exciting 
ways for boys and girls to learn together.'' Action research was to be 
explained as a way of evaluating where we are, deciding on a new way, 
living the new way out, and then evaluating the new experience before 
using the idea in other settings. 

The guidance consultant and the classroom teacher taught the class 
jointly in the initial stages of the project, with the consultant presenting 
the initial material, and with the classroom teacher interacting a.s the 
process got under way. 
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The problem solving began in three major areas: 

1. "As we grow from infancy to adulthood, the expectation is that 
we grow more and more self-directing. How can we see that this is so?** 
Once self-direction became the long-range goal, control of self, materials, 
time and effort was quickly seen as necessary if the goal was to be 
reached. 

Then followed: •'How can we best accomplish this?*' The consultant 
used Kipling's "Riki Tiki Tavi" as a clue. The conclusion drawn was that 
how we feel about ourselves is very important to our productive perform- 
ance. How we treat others is very important to their growth and develop- 
ment into productive citizens. 

2. The second area of problem solving involved classroom living. 
"There are 25 of us in this room. How do we live and work together?*' 
In discussion and action, the children identified necessary group skills. 
Standards for each group skill were gradually worked out by the group 
as the need arose. It was explained that teachers are authority figures by 
right of their power to help. They are helping persons. They should post 
the group standard and then call for this when necessary. In the discus- 
sion, it was recognized that the teachers would control in emergencies 
or if necessary when one of the 'Imman machines" could not effect its 
own control. 

How to help individuals who might have trouble witli control became 
u point of interest. The decision was made that the room should always 
maintain the standard (stable expectation). The group operating accord- 
ing to the standard should be protected. A student unable to come to 
and maintain the standard should be signaled to go away to the o£Bce 
or, after repeated di£Bculty, to his home, not for punishment but to get 
himself in hand and then return. Often in the early days if a student 
went to the office, a special friend would approach one of the teachers 
asking permission to go and return the student to his classroom. 

3. A third area of problem solving had to do with subject matter. 
"What subjects are we expected to learn? Whv? How much chance have 
we of meeting these expectations?" One group was not about to give up 
the defense of "dumbness." Upon learning their scholastic aptitude 
range, one boy expressed the general concern: "If we find that this is 
true, well have to go to work." 

Evaluation of the program. Tho most significant change or progress 
that has been observed is the change in attitude and values of the stu- 
dents. Because of this change, there has been an increased self-motivation 
(the children have started to work because they want i:o, not because 
it is required), and there is increased confidence in their ability to attack 
problems. As a result, there has been decided improvement in the aca- 
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(lemic skills. They recognize their problems and are trying to do some- 
thing about them. 

In the past year the program has expanded. Seven junior high school 
teachers, their principal, and the guidattce consultant have formed a 
faculty problem-solving group, meeting once a week to deal with prob- 
lems they bring from their classroom work. Several teachers report on 
classes that have now become cohesive groups in which the children 
reflect a growing sense of self-respect and self-management. 

In April 19HB2, the school district was decentralized by the superin- 
tendent into cluster groups of five schools each (four elementary and 
one junior high school usually), so that teachers, principals, students 
*md parents can participate, through problem-solving procedures, in 
exploring and developing their educational program. 

The report emphasizes that the great need is for personnel to help 
teachers, principals and parents learn problem-solving techniques. In 
the old organization, teachers were accustomed to controls from and 
decisions handed them by district department heads. The new organiza- 
tion reverses the process. Decisions are the result of group processes in 
which only major needs affecting the total district are channeled to the 
ofBces of the superintendent. 

In addition, the report points out, teachers need to learn more about 
how to "problem-solve** with children who for many years have been 
conditioned to controls from "without" rather than self-control. Teachers 
also need training in how to offer experiences in self-direction rather 
than the usual pattern of direction from the authority figures. 

Problem solving is not easy, but it is most rewarding. One of the 
fifth grade problem solvers expressed it well. When the class was com- 
plimented because the "human machines were really beginning to show 
self control," a boy blurted out, "I do hope you realize it hasn't been 
easy!" 

Another boy, an eighth grade child of Mexican background, with 
a very controlling father, expressed it another way: **Mrs. Randolph, I'm 
trapped in a corner. I want to stay in this class very much, but I also 
want to get out just as much. Since Tm in a comer, maybe you will let 
me sit in this one here until I can join the group." Two weeks later he 
pulled his chair into the circle. 

Teacher Education 

It seems to this author that the Cupertino experience is a vivid 
demonstration of an implementation of Murphy*s thesis. Furthermore, 
it places in focus the problems attendant upon changing our traditional 
stance about teaching. 
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In her studies of teacher-pupil relationships, Marie Hughes has 
reported the extremely high percentage of directive behavior in teachers. 
Seymour Sarason, commenting on the present concern to increase the 
teacher s knowledge and grasp of subject matter in the sciences and liberal 
arts says: 

... it would be a mistake to assume that rectifying this inadequacy in- 
sures that children will be more effectively taught, that is, become more inter- 
ested in the world of ideas, more aware of and secure in their powers of dis- 
covery, and more motivated to face and master a variety of developmental 
problems.'* 

He goes on to point out that the teacher is' not merely a communica- 
tor of knowledge, but is rather a kind of psychological diagnosticator and 
tactician, vitally concerned with how children acquire and utilize knowl- 
edge and skill. He observes, "The means of learning affect the ends of 
learning.'' 

In his conclusions, Sarason ponders the problem of teacher educa- 
tion. He has observed in his work with student teachers that they are 
intimidated in the sense of doing what they think is the right thing to do. 
He finds that students in training also experience directive teaching that 
limits their development of autonomy a.s future teachers. He challenges 
the teaching procedures in methods courses in teacher education pro- 
grams and asks whether we can expect college students who are passive 
learners to guide children to self-directed learning. 

In summary, it has been the purpose of this chapter to explore some 
of the possible implications of Lois Barclay Murphy's description of 
children's capacities for self-management. 

Of the many possible implications inherent in her provocative 
report, we have chosen to speculate on the need for open, low-structured 
experience for young children, the challenge to continue open systems 
of learning in later years in both cognitive and social-emotional areas of 
learning and the need to develop strategies and programs that permit 
children spontaneous discovery of the world, expression of feelings, and 
pursuit of their own ideas in coh.esive groups that are learning to support 
self-management in each other. 

To these ends, we will have to concern ourselves with how teachers 
are helped to become autonomous individuals who, being free of intimida- 
tion and having acquired the sensitivity and skills necessary to this task, 
can sometimes act as gatekeepers, sometimes as bridges, sometimes as 
environment structurers, and sometimes as data providers but who are 

* Marie Hughes and associates^ "Assessment of the Quality of Teaching in the 
Elementary Schools." Salt Lake City, Utah: University of Utah, 1958. Miineographed. 

"•Seymour Sarason, Kenneth Davidson and Burton Blatt. The PrepataHnn of 
Teachers. New York; John Wiley and Sons. 1962. 
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always concerned with letting cliildren take their own next steps when 
ready and with lending the necessary support and controls in periods of 
regression and dependency. ^ 
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BELATIONSHIFS 



NEW MODES & THEIR 
MEANINGS 



DURING the past 20 years, education has been much concerned 
with the problem of understanding and improving relationships between 
persons, between persons and groups, and between and among groups 
and cultures. Our continuing concern has taken many turns, at each of 
which new shades of meaning have been incorporated in the vocabularies 
we have invented or bonowed from relevant fields of knuwiedge. Adjust- 
ment, getting along with others, self and significant others, roles and life 
styles, self understanding, the self concept— these arc familiar terms that 
mark our effort to move ahead in thinking out better ways to promote 
healthy personal development. We could cite similar examples from our 
interest in the effective functioning of persons in group settings and 
undertakings and from our varied emphases in intergroup and cross» 
cultural education. 

Ilie point to be made here, however, is that the fields to which we 
have gone for help in working through our concerns have been chiefly 
the social sciences. We have all had to learn the languages of sociology, 
social psychology, psychiatry, and anthropology. From our study has come 
a great anay of useful new insights. From our study has come also, as 
Dwayne Huebner points out, a certain uneasiness. Science, even social 
science, seeks to Imow in order to predict and control. We have our- 
selves talked a good deal about human or social engineering of curriculum 
change and have wondered how we could go about restructuring the 
value systems of children from families unlike our own. At the same time, 
we have had warnings that a dynamic democratic society needs some- 
thing more than a uniform product, however higb-grade tliis may be. 
Adfustment and conformity have become targets for critics of the schools 
as well as of society. 

The need is not, obviously, to abandon our hard-won understand- 
ings but to complement these with new insights from other fields, perhaps 
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from areas directly concerned with values. In his chapter, Huebner in-* 
troduces us to the ideas of a number of modem philosophers and 
theologians, ideas that may presently seem as unfamiliar as their names. 
These ideas center on new modes of relationship arising from the en- 
counter between one man and another as free and equal human beings, 
possessed of but not by themselves and thus open to the ''conversation" 
out of which new meanings, constructions, and languages can be learned 
and also can be created. While the sources on which Huebner draws most 
fully are philosophy and religion, he urges us to seek for new insights 
in the arts as well, particularly in literature. This chapter requires and 
rewards the most careful reading. 

In his companion chapter, Robert E. Bills first of all assumes re- 
sponsibility for helping us understand the new language of relationship 
proposed by Huebner. He does this by interpreting it in the vocabulary 
of perceptual psychology and psychotherapy. The respect for and support 
of the person in developing and testing his own ways of dealing with the 
world that he defines as central to the new psychology seem very much 
like the theme of the Huebner chapter. Bills then reports numerous 
studies that clarify and exemplify what the new modes of relationship 
mean in administering the school and in teaching children and youth. 
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chapter 7 

New Modes of Man's Relationship to Man 

Dwayne Huebner 



RELATING to others cannot be a goal of life or education, for 
it is the sine qua non of human existence. To relate or not to relate to 
others is not a choice oflFered to the child, nor even to the adult. The 
problem is not to relate to others, but to find a mode of relationship, and 
a way of talking about that relationship, which offer the greatest mean- 
ing today. 

A possible motif is offered by Martin Buber: "Hearkening to the 
human voice, where it sounds fortii unfalsified, and replying to it— it is 
this which is above all needed today." * Man does not have a choice 
to encounter or not to encounter his fellow man, but he may choose to 
converse or not to converse with the man he encounters. Paraphrasing 
Buber, it is conversation which is needed today, for it is through con- 
versation that man finds fulfillment and, perhaps, joy in his human 
encounters without losing his freedom. 

The meanings associated witfi the word "conversation" could be 
limited by direct definition. However, the significance of conversation 
as a mode of human relationship is drawn more neatly by character- 
izing other forms of human encounter. To do so requires an arbitrary 
choice from among possible ways of describing man's meetings with man. 

Forms of Relating to Others 

Free to use, and consequently to accept, the limits of modern man's 
knowledge, Schweitzer provides a starting point by acknowledging the 
"mystery in the relations of man to man." He states: 

We wander through life together in a semi-darkness in which none of us 
can distinguish exactly the features of his neighbor; only from time to time, 

'Martin Buber. "Genuine Conversation and the Possibilities of Peace." Cross 
Currents S: 292-96; 1955. p. 293. 
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through some experience that vve have of our companion, or through some re- 
mark that he passes, he stands for a moment close to us, as though illumined 
by a flash of lightning. After that we again walk on together in the darkness, 
perhaps for a long time, and try in vain to make out our fellow travellers 
features. To this fact, that we are each a secret to the other, we have to recon- 
cile ourselves.' 



The Cenfral Question: What May Transpire? 

Schweitzer describes an existential point of view, a view used by others 
for analytical purposes. Fromm, in developing his analysis of love, begins 
from man s awareness "^of himself as a separate entity ... of his aloneness 
and separateness/' ^ The idea of man s solitude is used by both Berdyaev ^ 
and Ortega y Gasset^ as a vehicle for probing mans relationship to 
society. Man^s separateness, his aloneness, his "radical solitude . . . does 
not . . . consist in there really being nothing except himself. Quite the 
contrary — there is nothing less than the universe, with all that it con- 
tains. There is, then, an infinity of things but — there it is!— amid them 
Man in his radical reality is alone— alone with them. And since among 
these things there are other human beings, he is alone with them too.'' ^ 

Accepting the basic mystery of man s relationship to man, and 
acknowledging that man wanders through life ''alone with . . . other 
human beings," then what may transpire between man and man? This 
seems to be the question which guides the study of all human relations. 
The possible answers identify the various patterns of man's encounters 
with his fellow man. The instrumental use of man is legitimized by the 
myth of dinctional man, supported by a goal-oriented, need*-directed 
psychology. Man must have Food» shelter, clothing, recreation; and in a 
modem society, speciaiization of economic function means that man 
must learn to work for and with others for the achievement of the basic 
and learned needs. Other men are encountered as means to an end, as 
' objects-of-u^e." ' 

This kind of transaction between man and man is functional— goods 
are produced, services bought. For these purposes groups of men are 
bought and brought together, learn to coordinate their activities and 
strivings for production and service, and become part of an economic 

^ Albert Schweitzer. Memoirs of Childhood and Youth. Translated by C. T. Cam- 
pion. New York: MacmiUan Company, 1955. p. 68-6d. 

^ Erich Fromm. The Art of Loving. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956« p. 8. 

^ Nicolas Berdyaev. SoUiude and Society. Translated by George Heavy. London: 
Geoffrey Bles, Centenary Press, 1938. 

* Jose Ortega y Gasset. Man and People. Translated by Willard R. Trask. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1957. p. 272. 

Ubid., p. 49 

^ Ernest 0. Schachtel Metamorphosis. New York: Basic Books, 1959. p. 173. 
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process. Man cannot live without economic activity, without his fellow 
man's being used instrumentally. But neither does he live if his en- 
counters wiih the other man are only economic or instrumental. 

Four Forms of Social Eitcounier 

Within, and transcending, the instrumental encounters are those by 
which man attempts to overcome his solitude and aloneness; by which 
he tries to break through the barriers separating him from his fellow 
man. These are the uniquely social encounters in which man expresses 
his sense of freedom. At least four forms of the social encounters can be 
described. 

First are those in which man attempts to deny, ignore or escape 
from his own sense of aloneness or separateness, or that of his fellow 
man. To do so he immerses himself in activities with others in which his 
own individuality is lost. He becomes part of the crowd, the mob, and as 
such there is no opportunity or need to establish his own identity. Con- 
sequently, the problem of his own aloneness or solitude is never brought 
to conscious attention. The hustle and bustle of life with others is an 
escape from freedom, an opportunity to get lost in the lonely crowd. 

Likewise, man may ignore or deny the existence and aloneness of 
those he meets. Although coming within close physical proximity to 
another, he may fail to acknowledge, by speech or gesture, the other. 
Stereotypes and prejudices function effectively as conceptual tools of 
denial, for by quickly categorizing another person as a thing of no sig- 
nificance, the first person may ignore the second. Only when the stereo- 
typed individual breaks through the stereotype, or within the stereotype 
intrudes into the active life of the other, does he become a person with 
identity, solitude and freedom, and thus a person to reckon with. 

Next are those encounters in which man may recognize his aloneness* 
or solitude and may seek to overcome it by making himself subservient to 
another. Wishing to reduce his separation from others, he gives himself 
without question and forms a parasitical relationship with a person who 
accepts submissive behavior. In so doing, the dependent person not only 
overcomes his sense of aloneness, but forfeits his freedom. 

The obverse of this is also possible, for the person who accepts 
domination over another is also a person who seeks to overcome his 
separateness. He does so by possessing the other, by keeping the sub- 
missive person within his control. In these encounters, the possessive 
individual denies the other's freedom and his own, for he is not open to 
the other but is walled off by his own self. 

These encounters of denial, submission and domination may be 
negatively valued as unhealthy or neurotic meetings, for in them man 
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fails to accept his solitude^ or gives it up, and in so doing sacrifices his 
freedom or that of his fellow man. In contrast to these encounters, man 
transcends his solitude when he accepts his aloneness and that of the per^ 
son he meets and seeks a form of transaction which maintains the maxi- 
mum freedom of each. In these meetings, man freely gives to and freely 
receives from the person he meets, for no other reason than that each 
recognizes that he is alone, separate, but able to give and receive from the 
other. For Ortega y Gasset and Fromm, this is the essence of love; the 
former defining *1ove as nothing but the attempt to exchange true 
solitude," * while the latter recognizes that love is the way man overcomes 
*'his separateness . . . [and] . . * leave[s] the prison of his aloneness." 

love Is Not a New Value or Goal 

But love is not a new value or goal, nor one that is easily redefined. 
For centuries men have thought and taught about this relationship of 
man to man. Motse, in the fourth century BC, wrote: 

. . . individuals have learned to love themselves and not others. There^ 
fore they do not scruple about injuring others. . . . When nobody in the world 
loves any other, naturally the strong will overpower the weak, the many will 
oppress the few, the wealthy will mock the poor, the honored will disdain 
the humble, the cunning will deceive the simple. Therefore all the calamities, 
strife, complaints, and hatred in the world have arisen out of a lack of mutual 
love.*^ 

And in Leviticus, the words which have helped shape the Hebraic- 
Christian tradition are found: 

You shall not hate your brother in your heart, but you shall reason with 
your neighl)or, lest you bear sin because of him. You shall not take vengeance 
or bear any grudge against the sons of your own people, but you shall love 
your neighbor as yourself. • . 

From almost every century other prescriptions could be founds or 
the same prescriptions couched in the language and style of the times. 

The task is not to compete with these or other historical statements. 
They have an aesthetic value which makes them unique and irreplace- 
able. They should not be pushed into the past to be forgotten, but brought 
into the present, for they enable today's man to realize that todays 
goals were yesterdays goals and may well be tomorrows. To attempt 

* Jose Ortega y Gasset, op.cit, p. 50. 

• Erich Fromm, op.cit, p. 9 

Lin Yutang. The Wisdom of China and India. New York: Random House, 1942. 
p. 794. 

^Leviticus 19; 17-18. Revised Standard Version Bible, copyright 1952 by the 
.Vatiotial Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America. Used by 
permission. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1952. 
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to redefine them in the language of today would be to foster greater 
estrangement from those who have shaped present values and modes 
of behavior. 

Whereas the most highly valued form of human encounter is prob- 
ably love, as defined in the great religious classics, the topic is too vast 
to be developed within a few pages. Futhermore, the notion of love in 
human relations carries with it almost a mystical, esoteric sense, an idea of 
softness and romance or a feeling for the young or weak. Infrequently is 
it discussed in the psychological and educational literature. Gordon All- 
port conjectures about this coy concern for love: 

Why psychologists, by and large, have sidestepped the problem of human 
attachment is an interesting question. Ian Suttie speaks of it as their ^'flight 
from tenderness." He believes that in repudiating theology modem mental 
science overreacted, and in so doing deliberately blinded itself to the tender 
relationships in life so strongly emphasized by Christianity. Somehow it feels 
more tough*minded to study discord. The scientist fears that if he looks at 
affiliative sentiments he may seem sentimental; and if he studies personal at- 
tachments he may appear personal. Better leave the whole matter to poets, to 
saints, or to theologians." 

The vastness and ambiguity of the many connotations of love make 
it undesirable as a goal to be redefined and stressed here. Conversation, 
however, seems to be a form of love in action, for talk is ''but a tinckling 
cymball, where there is no love.'*" The requirements of love, that a 
person freely give, freely receive, internalize that which has been re- 
ceived, and give once again from the newness of one*s self, are also 
the requirements of true conversation. In this ongoing helical process, 
man attempts to break through his solitude, affirm the existence of the 
other, and meet him as an equal — free, alone, and of infinite value. 

The Nature of Conversation 

A "real dialogue is possible only if we are willing to be influenced 
by others/' Kwant thus states the necessary requisite if conversation is 
to occur, for conversation is i^ot simply communication. Communication 
implies only the transfer of information from one to another, whereas 
conversation suggests that the recipient act on this information, reshape 
it or himself, and continue the dialogue at a new level. This ''willingness 

^ Gordon Allport. A Psychological Approach to the Study of Love and Hate/' 
Explorations in Altruistic Love and Behavior. Pitirim Soroldn, editor. Boston, Massa* 
chusetts: Beacon Press, 1950. p. 145*46. 

^ Francis Bacon. "Of Friendship." The Essays of Francis Bacon. New York: The 
Heritage Press, 1944. p. 83. 

^ Remy C. Kwant. Encounter. Translated by Robert C. Adolfs. Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Duqueine University Press, 1960. p*. 59. 
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to be influenced'' demands an "openness toward the world," ^ ' o relative 
freedom to face die events and people of the world, depending only 
partially on the categories and habits of the known. It demands that 
man recognize that he is never a completed "being** but is always in 
the process of **becoming/* and hence is willing to find the uew, the 
unexpected, the awe and wonder in that which he repeatedly faces or 
which he partially knows. 

He who is free to converse with others retains an element of child- 
like curiosity about others; a curiosity based not on a desire to verify 
one s normalcy and worth, but on the acceptance of and awe for the 
complexity and the mystery of human life. He makes "an attempt at 
interpenetration, at de-solitudinizing . . . [himself] ... by tentatively 
showing . . . [himself] ... to the other human being, desiring to give him 
. . . [his] . . . life and to receive his.'* " Furthermore, conversation de- 
mands an acceptance and acknowledgment of the reality and value of the 
other person; not only of his equality, but of his fraternity and solitude. 
Acknowledging and accepting the reality, both "are aware of their duty 
to discover one another, to help one another onward wherever they en- 
counter one another and to be ready for communication, on the watch, 
but without importunacy.** " Both the speaker and the listener must 
be disposed to speak, to listen, and to accept the responsibility and op- 
porttmity for change. 

Climate for Conversation Set by Listener 

The listener, perhaps, establishes the climate for conversation, for 
it is he who determines whether the words addressed to him are simply 
to be acknowledged as words, or as signs indicating the willingness of 
the speaker to bridge the gap separating them. He may shrug oS the 
words, listen for information, categorize the speaker, or wait to say his 
piece; or he may listen to the speaker, plumbing the words for the speak- 
er s meanings, feelings and thoughts which are only partially symbolized 
He must be open to the speaker; the speaker senses this openness as an 
invitation to forsake his cliches, to expose his thoughts, to probe his own 
unformed notions, and to shape them so that he too gains new insights 
and satisfaction from the poetic form which they might take. 

Listening, perhaps, requires a discipline, or at least a concentration, 
for it means full attention to the present. Steere ^* claims that "in order 

Ernest G. Schachtel. op.cit., p. 53 
" Jose Ortega y Gasset, opxiL, p. 93. 
Karl Jaspers. Man in the Modern Age. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 
London: Routledge and Ke^an Paul 1951. p. 189. 

"Douglas V. Steere. On Ustening to Another. New York: Harper & Row, Ptib- 
lishers, Inc., 1955. p. 4. 
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to listen discerningly to another, a certain maturity is required, a cer- 
tain self-transcendence, a certain expectation, a patience." However, 
the discipline and the maturity might be necessary not because of the 
complexity of the listening act, but because the capacity for concentra- 
tion has been lost as the child grows through a nonlistening, and fre- 
quently nonconversing, society. 

Certainly the concentration and focused curiosity of the child who 
intently observes and listens to his new world suggests an openness 
which soon disappears, perhaps because being curious about and inter- 
ested in people is not sanctioned. Curiosity about others, however, is not 
a passive, selfish act. The listener cannot listen only to saUsfy his own 
desires. By his attitude, his interest, he listens actively; he extends himself 
to the other, making himself available to the other. Marcel makes a dis- 
tinction between active and passive listening: ". . . there is a way of 
listening which is a way of giving, another way of listening which is a 
way of refusing, of refusing oneself." " 

It is only when the listener places himself at the disposal of the 
speaker, that the latter finds the support to search that which is yet to 
be expressed. For in conversation, speaking should not be simply the 
utterance of the already categorized and symbolized. The socially vali- 
dated and objective usages of conventional language, epitomized by 
mathematical and scientific language, are not vehicles for the formation 
and expression of the personal, the unique. They are vehicles par excel- 
lence for communication, prediction and control; but if "man were to 
use nothing but mathematical language he would become a robot and 
his brain an electronic computer." -» Language is dependent on socially 
shared usages and an acceptance of common, objective categories pro- 
jected into the world; but if accepted blindly, if the user> reifies the con- 
cepts, then language obscures the world rather than opens it. The lan- 
guage of conversation is not simply a recitation of the akeady known, 
but "a pathway to the realization of ourselves." 

Speaking as a Creative Act 

Conversation permits of more than passing the time between people. 
The art of speaking may be, and frequently is, a creative act. Langer " 
emphasizes that language, indeed any symbol system, is essentially a 
symbolic transformation of experience. Man is not content to experience, 

"Gabriel Marcel. The Philosophy of Existence. Translated by ManVa Farari. 
London: Harvlll Press, 1948. p. 26. 

•» Ernest C. Schachtel, op. cU., p. 191. 

•» Ernest Casslrer. The Logic of the Humanities. Translated by Clarence Smith 
Howe. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1961. p. 113. 

"Susanne Langer. Philosophy in a New Key. Third edition. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts! Harvard University Press, 1960. 
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he creates order and gives form to his experiences. The order and the 
form, and the language which symbolizes botli» are not simply handed 
down via an educational process. All men have the capability of creating 
their own form, not simply using that of others. Children use this capa- 
bility. They are living examples that "to know the world means to sing 
of it in a melody of words." Conversation provides opportunity for 
man to continue to sing of his world ''in a melody of words/' given the 
listener who frees the speaker and draws out !iis experience in new verbal 
forms. Free to sing of his world, in the presence of others and with others, 
he is free to engage in new symbolic transfonnations of his experience, 
and then, in opening himself to new insights, also to make them available 
to the other. 

Probably few conversations attain the creative heights whicb are 
possible, but in all conversation man makes an effort to share his world, 
to make it known to his listener. Sharing a common language does not 
mean sharing the same world, for each builds his unique world out of 
his experience. It is this world in which rnan is alone, and it is this world 
that he tries to share with others in the social encounter. He can give to 
the other the world as he sees it — the people and the events and the 
hopes and fears which make up his own personal comedies and tragedies 
and explanations. It is this private world of each other that the speaker 
and listener try to interpenetrate, accepting their solitude, but ever ready 
to reach out to the other by speaking and listening. The world then be- 
comes infinite, for man not only has the possibility of exploring the one 
material world within which he lives, but also of exploring the worlds 
which others have formed and are forming. 

Speaking and listening lead to conversation only when the listening 
influences the speaking, and leads to new speaking, and perhaps to a new 
speaker and listener. Rollo Nfay states that "the encounter with the being 
of another person has the power to shake one profoundly and may poten* 
tially be very anxiety-arousing. It may also be joy-creating. In either 
case, it has tihe power to grasp and to move one deeply." Either the 
speaker or the listener may be moved or grasped by the significance of 
that which was revealed, the reshaping of a part of his own world, the 
void which now confronts him or the uniqueness or beauty of the expres- 
sion. And from there the conversation continues contrapuntally, until each 
goes on his own way, significantly changed, with something more to his 
being "that has grown in him, of which he did not know before and 
whose origin he is not rightly able to indicate." 

•Remy Kwant, op. df., p. IL 

■* Rollo Xiay. "Contributions of Existential Psychotherapy." Existence, Rdllo May, 
Ernest Angel and Henri F. Ellenherger, editors. New York: Basic Books, 1938. p. 38. 

* Martin Buber. / and Thou. Translated by Ronald Gregor Smith. New York: 
Charles Scribner^s Sons. 1937. p. 109. 
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Conversation is thus an art. Not only an art of language, by which 
man finds new, aesthetically satisfying language forms and symbolizes 
the experience of his world; but also an art which leads to the forming 
of oneself and the other. By speaking and by listening, man can become 
aware of what he is and what he may become, and may help his fellow 
man do the same. Within the shared confidence of conversation, man 
may feel free to express that which he has not been able to express 
before, and hence to find the next step in his pathway of self-realization 
and the realization of the other. It is this which man needs today — to be 
able to accept that in conversation as a form of human encounter reality 
is found, solitude transcended, and life shaped. 

The Importance of Conversation Today 

The opportunities for conversation increase as population continues 
to expand and as technical advances multiply contacts among men. Large 
urban centers and multiple-family housing units> public transportation 
and communication facilities, and the extension of economic interdepend- 
ence and competition reduce the distance between men and increase the 
frequency of meeting. Few people share the lot of the English sportsman, 
who could bid good morning and farewell: 

Stranger, when you appeared there on the horizon miles to the east, a 
speck silhouetted against the dawn, you stepped on my toes and bumped into 
me. Did you not feel the impact? 

Before you appeared this whole expanse was my body, and the light and 
color in it my mind. Then the collision occurred. Now look at me. My body 
is shrunken to a midget-trunk with four midget limbs. And my mind is in a 
skull 

I felt the impact. Stranger. I bid von good morning — and a heartv fare- 
well! « 

In today*s world this would be an idyllic existence, for collisions are 
facts of life, no longer with specks 'miles to the east,'' and the farewells 
are few. Man is hemmed in by men, almost to the exclusion, for some 
people, of the natural, nonsocial environment. His encounters are no 
longer only with those who share the same language system, for he now 
meets those who also share significantly different value systems and lan- 
guage systems. 

The Need for New Alternatives, New Vatues 

If man does not learn to converse with those who surround liini and 
impinge upon him, then he must find other ways of dealing with them; 

Virgil C. Aldrlch. "Beauty and Feeling." Reflections on Art. Susanne K. Langer. 
editor. Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins Press, 1958. p. 3. 
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either ignoring them or turnh)g then) into objects of use or control. Ignor- 
ing, controlling or using others leads eventually to rebellion^ resistance 
and conflict, and a realignment of the power field which supports the 
using, controlling or ignoring. Superior power is not overcome by con- 
versation, but when conversation is not accepted as a significant, indeed 
primary, form of encounter, then the use of power may predominate. It 
seems imperative that man learn the value of conversation so he will 
seek to converse before he seeks to ignore, control or use. 

Conversation does not simply function as a preventive of strife and 
conflict, but, as suggested earlier, has inherent values. The increasing fre- 
quency and expanding scope of man's meeting with his fellow man can be 
perceived as adding to his opportunities for growth, influence and aes- 
thetically satisfying symbolic transformations of experience. Through con- 
x ersation with the many men who are now available, man has more worlds 
to explore, more melodies of words to sing, more values from which to 
select, and more bonds to establish with others. 

The developments which have enlarged the possibilities of man's 
meetings with man have also interposed a world of machine, technique 
and function between man and man. Friedman speaks of '^the technical 
environment**: 

These numerous techniques have transformed and daily continue to trans- 
form the living conditions of modem societies, andi consequently, the relations 
behvcen individuals. Ever>' moment of life, every aspect is more and more 
affected." 

This environment daily thickens, becomes more dense, more permeated, 
so to speak with all the techniques ... [of production, transportation, com- 
munication, and leisure] . . . and envelops, on all sides, the men and women 
n{ oui time.*" 

Indeed, man at times seems to be but a cog caught in the vast ma- 
chinery that he has devised and frequently to have become subservient 
to the functional, day-by-day operation of that machine. The image 
created by Chaplin in Modern Times is no longer a comedy of man's 
possibility, but a comic-tragedy of his near actuality. For in the factory 
man is now hired to "tend" machines, to kow-tow to their needs, rather 
than to nm them for his needs. Modem life, aimed at production, 
''plunges man into an atmosphere of cold metal . . . [eliminating] 
human warmth." -'^ 

Even in less machine-oriented environments, man is subservient to 
his "role/' He must become an "organization man" and fit into the func^ 

^ C;e(ir«e Kriecliuan. "Technological Change and Human Relations.'' Cross Cur* 
rents 10: 29-47; 1960. p. 31. 
^//;/c/..p. 32. 

Nicolas Bcrdyacv. Siyirlt and Reality. Translated by iirorgr Heavy. London: 
Geoffrey Bles, Centenary Press. 1939» p. 66-67. 
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tional hierarchy of the structure. Man becomes a buyer, salesman, fore- 
man, supervisor or customer. As a consequence, his relationships with 
his fellow man are determined by his occupational role. The elevator 
operator is someone who takes people up or down, not someone to talk 
with unless to ask information. A clerk is someone who sells goods to 
others, and the talk is limited to the buying and selling. The functional, 
economic contacts overshadow the social contacts epitomized by conver- 
sation. Saint Exupery, in the simple profundity of The Little Prince, 
characterizes man s present condition as the fox asks the Little Prince 
to tame him: 

"I want to, very much," the little prince replied. "But I have not much 
time. I have friends to discover, and a great many things to understand." 

"One only understands the things one tames," said the fox. "Men have no 
more time to understand anyt! iag. They buy things already made at the shops. 
But there is no shop anywhere where one can buy friendship, and so men have 
no friends any more."*" 

The ThfBQfened Loss of Humaneness 

''No friends' is a possibility within the technical order today, for, 
living with machines, techniques and functions, man is likely to attribute 
the qualities of these machines and functions to the man he meets, thus 
negating his fraternity and his freedom. But it is not inherent in the 
technical order that man be so treated, for he is still able to exert his 
control over the technical order in such a way that the humaneness of 
man stands out. 

Conversation is important as a way of asserting this control over the 
technical. If the ftmctional transactions are subservient to conversation, 
then man meets the other first as a person to converse with, then as a 
functional role. During or after or even preceding the conversation, the 
transaction may be carried on, but the giver and receiver have given and 
received more than their economically assigned product or process; they 
have given and received of each other. The organizational structure may 
be not only a means for the production, transportation and trading of 
goods and servic*es but may provide channels for conversational en- 
counters with others outside of the home or immediate community. Of 
course, there are barriers to conversation's assuming primacy in the func- 
tional orders, but the importance of conversation within these orders 
must nevertheless be recognized and reckoned with. 

The importance of conversation stands out clearly as the expanding 
population is considered, and as the influence of technique and function 

Antnltie de Saint Exupery. The LiHle Prince, Translated by Katherine Woods. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1943. p. 67» 
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spreads. Equally significant^ but less readily recognized, is the importance 
of conversation if knowledge is to retain its role as a tool in human affairs, 
rather than being apotheosized. Cassirer clearly states the situation: 

No longer can man confront reality immediately; he cannot see it, as it 
were, face to face. Physical reality seems to recede in proportion as man's 
symbolic activity advances. Instead of dealing with the things themselves man 
is in a sense constantly conversing with himself. He has so enveloped himself 
in artistic images, in mythical symbols or religious rites, that he cannot see 
or know anything except by the interposition of this artificial medium.'^ 

Separating man from man, and man from nature, is this symbolic 
curtain, frequently more powerful than the iron curtain, for man is likely 
to stop at the curtain rather than to go thiougli it to deal more directly 
with man or rnture. Modern man has found it too easy to accept cogito, 
ergo sum, no. simply as a starting point for derivation of one philosophi- 
cal point of view, but as the basic premise of all life. This results in a 
reification of the conceptual and an interpretation of knowledge as an 
aerial photograph of reality rather than as a man-made policy to guide 
action. The power of scientific knowledge, as evidenced by medical 
achievement and control within the physical realm, sanctions this reifica- 
tion. But all too often only those who create the knowledge, who test its 
validity and reliability for certain purposes but always also search for 
new explanatory schema, are aware '*that in cognition we have moved in 
categories which, even in their totality, are like a fine filigree with which 
we grasp what at the same time we conceal with it/* 

Learning Other Forms of Knowing 

Scientific knowledge is but one way of grasping and shaping the en- 
countered world, albeit a very effective way for purposes of control and 
prediction, Other forms of knowing also have their criteria of effec- 
tiveness: witness the effectiveness of the poetic, dramatic or artistic state- 
ment for the one who can interpret the symbols. 

The reification of knowledge, whether in the form of scientific con- 
cepts, religious concepts, or simply common sense, is a danger faced by 
man today. The potency of mass communication in shaping the indi- 
viduals grasp of his world, the deadly c£Bciency of scientific thought and 
the consequent desire to internalize only scientific thought, and the rela- 
tive impotence of art in today's culture point to a tendency to standard^ 
ize man s way of making sense of his world, and hence to deny the indi- 

*^ Ernest Cassirer. An Essay on Man. Reprinted by permission of Yale University 
Press. Garden City, New York: Dotibleday and Company, 1953. p. 43. Copyright by 
Yale University Press. 

''Karl Jaspers. Truth and Symbol Translated by Jean T. Wilde, William Kloback 
and William Kimmel. New York: Twayne Publishers, 1959. p. 38. 
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vidual the freedom to make his own sense within limits. These limits 
are the limits imposed by his ability to converse with his neighbors and 
others whom he meets. Granted that scientific knowledge permits pre- 
diction and control, this and all other forms of knowledge are also vehicles 
for conversation, and it is through this conversation among specialists 
that the limits are defined, imposed and altered. 

If man is free to converse^ then he is also free to set the limits which 
define his **sense * of the world. By being free to converse, he is also 
free to accept and create new symbolic transformations of his world and 
hence free from the hardening of the categories which plagues the 
prejudiced individual. By conversing with a variety of people who use 
somewhat different conceptual schemes, the individual is faced with 
the necessity of being flexible in his own conceptualization of the world. 
By talking with the poet, playwright, artist, theologian, and scientist, 
he recognizes that no single knowledge system gives adequate form to 
all that man faces; but that each is a tool to be used effectively at cer- 
tain times. Thus he is discouraged from the reification of a particular 
set of concepts and freer to use all of them. 

Barriers to Conversation 

Man has the potential to converse. His basic curiosity about and 
openness to the world, at least in his early years, means that he can be 
open and receptive to those he encounters. His ability to symbolize pro- 
vides him with the power to give form to his feelings and sensations 
and to throw these symbolic structures out before him, to be grasped 
by others. If he does not converse with those he meets, the probable 
reasons are not in the lack of potential but in the determinants that have 
shaped him. 

Opportunities Must Be Avo//ob/e 

Conversation requires a concentration and focusing of one s powers 
into a skillful pattern as do all practical and theoretical acts. Oppor- 
tunities must be available to permit the individual to discover the ele- 
ments of the skill and to make them more or less automatic in his be- 
havioral repertoire. If he lives his years in an environment which does 
not permit discovery and testing of his ability to converse and if his 
conversational sallies are not sanctioned and reinforced, then the skill 
will not be developed. Knowledge of the art of conversation and of the 
skills which make it possible is not generally a part of today's lore. 

Furthermore, attempts to obtain more knowledge of the art are few, 
although frequently someone decries the disappearance of conversation 
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from the social scene and its replacement by communal gaziug at tele- 
vision. The study of human encounters is more apt to encompass goal- 
oriented, problem-solving ventures, or conflict situations, than it is the 
study of affilialive contacts, as Allport pointed out. Lack of knowledge 
about conversation may prevent its development in society. 

Besides lack of knowledge, there are other factors which influence 
individud deviation from accepted norms. The person who struggles 
with crippling fears or anxieties in his relationships with others will find 
conversation difficult or almost impossible, except with those who arouse 
no anxieties or with whom a therapeutic relationship has been estab- 
lished. Knowledge, increasing in scope and power, is available for iden- 
tifying these determinants, controlling them, and reducing their influence. 

Likewise, the person who is relatively incapable of symbolizing his 
experience, or has di£Bculty giving verbal form to his feelings or sensa- 
tions, will be blocked from conversation. Again, some knowledge is avail- 
able for rectifying these defects, and research in speech therapy and 
language development should increase the effectiveness of remedial 
techniques. These might be called idiosyncratic barriers to conversation 
— neurotic and physical distortions of normal competencies. 

Barriers in Social Processes and Practices 

Distinguishable from these idiosyncratic barriers are those operating 
within the society to limit conversation among most people. Barriers at 
various levels of conceptualization could be identified. For instance, by 
careful observation of child-rearing and other socialization processes, 
the pattern of behavioral acts which positively and negatively sanction 
conversation could be identified. At the next level, an attempt could be 
made to identify the \ alues which are assumed to determine the behav- 
ioral acts. Prior even to the values, however, are the thought patterns 
or, preferably, the language or symbol systems which determine mans 
grasping and shaping of his world. The way that man explains the world 
— his world hypotheses, images, conceptions or myths— are the vehicles 
by which he shapes values and legitimizes actions. It is at this level, 
the level of man's basic thought and language patterns, that the major 
barriers to conversation probably exist. 

It is easy for man to fall into the conventional language or syoibolic 
t tterns and to accept common sense definitions and explanations of 
man and his place in the world or to assume that the social scientist 
knows best and to use his images of man without hesitation or question. 
But giving symbolic or linguistic form to the world and his place in it 
is the prerogative of all men. He who excels in the invention of this 
form is an artist. He who determines the predictive possibilities of a 
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given form is a scientist. He who knows and uses only one form to 
grasp and shape his world is a slave. But free is the man who recognizes 
that no system of ideas* symbols* images or my^hs completely encom** 
passes man and his possibility in the world* and who acts accordingly. 
Saint Exup^ry verbalizes this well: 

When some busybody comes forward* claiming to expound man with his 
logic and neat definitions* I liken him to a child who has settled down with 
spade and bucket at the foot of Atlas and prepares to shovel up the mountain 
and install it elsewhere. Man is what he is* not that which can be expressed. 
True the aim of all awareness is to express that which is, but expression is a 
slow, elusive task* and it is a mistake to assume that anything incapable of 
being stated in words does not exist. Stating is* by the same token* compre- 
hending. But small indeed is the part of man which I have learned so far to 
comprehend. Yet that which on a certain day I come to comprehend existed 
none the less the day before; and foolish indeed were I to deem that all in 
man for which I cannot find the words is unworthy of consideration! 

The languages with the greatest acceptance today are those which 
are generated by or are imitations of science. Modem man* reveling in 
the power of scientific knowledge, considers the language of science as 
the superior language for all purposes* including; the shaping and legiti- 
mizing of value. Thus the prevailing educational myths depend almost 
completely upon psychological and sociological interpretations of man 
and his place in society. In these* conversation is not valued per se. 
Man talks with other men for a purpose: for gaining information* solving 
problems* learning, or maybe for establishing good peer or social rela- 
tionship. In schools teachers talk with students to help them learn; 
students talk with students to accomplish a learning task or because 
they have certain personal-social needs. 

Limifafions in Funcfionat Language 

In the broader economic life of the community, as man goes about 
his business* functional economic language shapes his behavior. Action 
is goal oriented. If public conveniences are ridden* the desired stop is the 
focus of attention, and man converses with man for information about 
how to get there, not simply because he happens to be sitting or standing 
next to another man; consequently the deathly silence in elevators unless 
friends are together or unless the operator sees his job as more than 
transporting people. If merchandise is purchased in a store, conversation 
is legitimate if it involves the business transaction; going beyond that 
the speaker faces negative sanctioning. 

•Antoine de Saint Exup^ry. The Wisdom of the Samls\ Translated by Stuart 
Gilbert. New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1950. p. 107, 
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Outside the sphere of the functional, if man converses in the home 
or with friends, he is engaging in a "worthy use of leisure time " a time 
left over from his purposeful sallies into the world of business, a time for 
recuperation and relaxation. The reverse interpretation, of course, is also 
possible. His purposeful activities in the functional world could well be 
interpreted as providing the necessities so time would be available for the 
new, more important purposes of life — association and conversation witli 
friends and foes. Leisure time implies time left over, not time sought and 
valued as the most significant part of the day. Whether the shrinking work 
day and week, resulting from increased automation, will actually change 
the present-day conception of the importance of leisure-time activity 
remains to be seen. Yet if man works three or four da^ s a week rather 
than five or six, new thought patterns legitimizing his use of the non- 
working time will be necessary. 

Modem man has become overly dependent on scientific modes of 
thought for shaping values and legitimizing actions. The clearest example 
of this is found in educational thought today. Future teachers are exposed 
to the psychological and developmental knowledge of the child and 
man to help develop knowledge of, attitudes toward, and skills for work- 
ing with students. If the would-be teacher is exposed to the great re- 
ligious, poetic and dramatic insights about man and his life, it is the 
result of an accidental encounter with an exceptional teacher rather than 
through the intent of an educational design. The overvaluing of scientific 
language has led to an undervaluing of religious and aesthetic language. 

Valuing Religious and Aesfhetic Language 

Balancing this situation does not require undervaluing science or 
less critical scrutiny of the validity of religious and aesthetic insights, but 
it does mean assigning appropriate value to the function of all systems of 
language and symbols. Without question, scientific language is the Ian* 
guage for generalization, prediction and control. But it is not the scien- 
tist who creates value — it is the artist: 

The work of the painter, the musician, the poet . . . makes us see the new 
qualities with which the world, in cooperation with the spirit of man, can clothe 
itself. For art is an enterprise in which the world and man are most genuinely 
cooperative, and in which the working of natural materials and powers and 
of human techniques and vision is most clearly creative of new qualities and 
powers.** 

The artist must use the predictive and controlling knowledge of the 

scientist to realize his vision, for it is with diis knowledge that he expands 

^John Herman Randall. The Role of Knowledge in Western Religion, Boston, 
Massadiusetts: Beacon Press, 1958. p. 128» 
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his power. In the sphere of mans relationship to tnun» tho artist might 
he considered the prophet or the saint. 'They teach us how to see what 
man s life in the world is, and what it might be. Tliey teach us how to 
discern what human nature can work out of its natural conditions and 
materials. They reveal latent powers and passibilities not previously 
noticed/' 

Again the artist must use the best predictive and controlling 
knowledge, the knowledge of the behavioral sc'entist, to come closer to 
the actualization of mans possibilities. The mc^ssage of the behavioral 
scientist is the message of the man who has studied man and who "Icqows" 
him. The message of the poet, novelist^ dramatist or other artist may be 
the message of a man who has met man and conversed with him and who 
indicates the worth of those meetings and conversations. 

Several of the social tliinkers who operate within an existential 
framework would center the basic problems of man s relationship witt) 
man in what is known as the "dichotomy of world into subject and 
object,'' *® a dichotomy which has been essential for the advance of sci- 
ence but which is also a barrier to conversation. For man to know the 
world as a scientist, the phenomena of the world must be perceived as 
objects before him with knowable and predictable qualities, yielding . 
in a systematic fashion to his prodding, poking and questioning. Sucti 
inquiry makes abstraction possible and hence relationship to and control 
of the phenomena in terms of the abstractions. 

Man encountered within the framework of the subject-object attitude 
is potentially a predictable, controllable man; a man to be studied and 
known. But as Tillich states, ''Man has been lost in the enterprise."" The 
existentialist would admit to the possibility of a subject*subject attitude 
or what Buber would call the "I-Thou" relation in contrast to the *'Mt'* 
relationship. Man meeting man within the I*Thou or subject-subject mode 
does not encounter him as an object to be known, potentially predictable 
and controllable* Rather he is another subject, to be met not in terms of 
abstractions and concepts, but to be met face*to-face and to be spoken 
to and listened to. 

Today, the prevailing mode of thought would seem to be the sub- 
ject*object mode, whereby mans basic attitude toward the world of 
nature and the world of people is that it is something to be known, to be 
used. The language which speaks of love, of living with» of communion, 
whether it be uttered by the poet or theologian, has its own tiny com- 

••/5(d., p. 128-29. 

^ Ludwig Binswanger. "The ExistenUal Analysis School of Thought." Existence. 
RoUo May» Ernest Angel and Henri F. Cllenbergcr> editors. Mew York: Basic Books» 
1958. p. 193. 

■'Paul Tillich. Systematic Theology, Volume L Chilago, Illinois: University of 
Ctdcago Press» 195L p. 99. 

• Martin Buber. / and Thau, op.ciU 
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partment in man s explanatory and shaping mythologies and does not 
seep readily into the main currents of man s habits and values. 

The Possibilities for Conversation 

The major barrier to conversation may be the limitation of the con- 
ventional language used to shape man s values and legitimize his actions, 
not a lack of knowledge about conversation. The possibilities for more 
adequate conversation, then, are dependent on the acceptance of a greater 
variety of language patterns for thinking and talking about man s rela- 
tionships with man. In the creative and scholarly fields, several trends 
presage the movement toward greater variability in symbolizing man s 
encounters with his fellow man» with more scrutiny and valuing of 
conversation. 

Sources o^ New Insighis 

In the philosophical field two current interests have possibilities for 
reducing the barriers. The first are the interests of those who are gen« 
erally categorized as existentialist. Many of them, or at least those who 
are somewhat optimistic, emphasize the primacy of man s relationship to 
man. Berdyaev, for example, emphasizes the need for communion among 
people, involving ''participation, reciprocal participation, interpenetra- 
tion,"*'® which is more than communication. Buber uses the word 
"dialogue** to emphasize the quality of man s relationship with man. 
Jaspers is perhaps most explicit. He recognizes the importance of com- 
munication as the medium for developing selfhood, as would most social 
psychologists. But he goes beyond this to link truth and communication 
and to underline the importance of these in the community: 

Truth . . . cannot be separated from communication* Abstracted from com« 
munication, truth hardens into unreality. The movemrat of communication is 
at one and the same time the preservation of and the search for the truth.^ 

Going beyond this he states that ''for the continuity of a living com- 
munity the art of conversation must be developed.** 

Thus, the existentialist, by emphasizing the significance of man s re- 
lationship to man and the primacy of the communion, conversation, 
dialogue, or participation with his fellow man, makes it possible for man 

^ Nicolas Berdyaev. SoUtude and Society. Translated by George Reavey. London: 
Geoffrey Bles, The Centenary Press, 1938. p. 141. 

^ Martin Buber. Between Man and Man. Translated by Ronald Gregory Smith. 
Boston* Massachusetts: Beacon Press* 1955. 

**Karl Jaspers. Reason and Existenz: Five Lectures. Translated by William Earle. 
New York: Noonday Press* 1955. p. 79-80. Copyright 1955 by the Noonday Press. 
Hepritited by permission of Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc. 

^•/feicl., p. 82. 
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to value more strongly these personal encounters and provides a language 
to legitimize conversational acts. The language of the existentialists differs 
significantly from the common language of the layman and from peda- 
gogical language. To dismiss the language because it is different, abstruse, 
or because it does not meet the criteria of philosophical form is to reject 
it for insufficient reasons. 

At the other extreme of the philosophical field are the contemporary 
philosophical analysts, beginning with Wittgenstein. Frequently be- 
littling each other, the linguistic analysts and the existentialists neverthe- 
less share a common concern: communication. Whereas the existentialist 
is concerned with the need for and possibility of communication in its 
many forms, the analyst is concerned with the use of language and as- 
sumes his task to be "to get a better understanding of the language we in 
fact use.'' " The focus in both is on that which transpires among in- 
dividuals, one being excessively concerned with the form of the com- 
munication act, the other being overly concerned without adequate at- 
tention to the form it takes. 

MacMurray, in attempting to bridge the gap, claims that the ana- 
lysts "discard the problem in order to maintain the method" of traditional 
philosophy, whereas the "existentialists relinquish the method in wrestling 
with the problem.** ** Nevertheless, both are significant tools for making 
the educator aware of his limited, and limiting, thought patterns and 
language systems for shaping value and legitimizing action. 

In the psychological field, comparable emphases are apparent, which 
might eventually reduce the barriers to conversation. On the one hand, 
the European phenomenological and existential tradition in psychology 
is finding its way into American psychological circles, thus providing more 
ways to view man and his relationship with other men. Schachtels no- 
tion of "activity affect" and "allo-centric" perception should shake the 
overdependency on need reduction and goal-oriented behavior, cate- 
gories which do not necessarily legitimize conversation. Likewise ihe 
ideas developed and illustrated in May s J^xlstence^^ should provide new 
categories for thinking about man s encounters with man and the pos- 
sible values inherent in these encounters. On the other hand, the ex- 
tensive studies of thinking and communication, which parallel the studies 
in philosophical analysis, should foster greater awareness of man's use of 
language to structure his universe, shape his values, and determine his 
interactions. 

J. O. Urmson. Philosophical Analysis. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. p. 27. 
♦*John MacMurray. The Helf as Afient New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
p. 27. 

^ Ernest SehaeliteK opxit* 

**Rollo May, Ernest Angel and Henri F. Elleiiberger, editors. Existence. New 
York: Basic Books, 1958. 
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firoac/«ned Ways of Thinking About Relafionships 

Slowly the languages of other fields of endeavor may also work their 
way into common usage and become legitimate ways to talk about man s 
relationship with man. Whereas modern science and philosophy helped 
relax the grip of older theologies^ current theologians are again being 
listened to. Such men as Tillich, Niebuhr, Barth, Maritain, and Buber, 
aware of and competent to deal with modem scientific and philosophical 
thoug}it> command respect in intellectual circles as they give form to re- 
ligious ideas. Eventually it might be possible to encourage students in 
education courses to think of the significance of their own religious beliefs 
as a basis for interacting with pupils» along with the ideas of Freud, 
Sullivan, and Rogers. 

The compartmentalization of human thought into religious, philo- 
sophical, and scientific sections, without attempting consciously to com- 
pare and evaluate the differing language and symbol categories for the 
same phenomena or situations, cannot be justified. Such comparison and 
evaluation does not imply that one thought or language system must 
predominate over the others, for each has its own values. But the values 
can only be realized if their respective powers and limitations can be 
identified. 

Although the evidence is less obvious today, eventually the human- 
istic interpretations of man, found in literature and the various arts, may 
also regain status as a justifiable means of shaping value and legitimizing 
action. The biographer, novelist, dramatist also provides models for 
grasping man's existence. Today the power, effectiveness and aitceptance 
of science hinders the acceptance of the arts as an appropriate way of 
thinking about man and his relationship with man. Archibald Lampman 
states the case in a way that many other poets would willingly accept: 

Each mortal in his little span 

Hath only lived, if he have shown 
What greatness there can be in man 

Above the measured and the known." 
Freedom to converse requires an acceptance that conversation can 
be a meaningful and significant end in and of itself. As a mode of human 
encounter it needs no justification, for it is one way which man recognizes 
his .solitude, his freedom, and his fraternity with others, In this day of 
egocentric and nationalistic behavior, conversation becomes more im- 
portant, for it is an alternative to strife and conflict: 

War has always had an adversary who almost never comes forward as 

such, but does his work in the stillness. This adversary is speech'^fulfiUed Impeach, 

^ Archibald Lampman. "The Clearer Self/' Unseen Winus: The Living Poetry of 
Man's immorialitu. Ccitnpiled hy Stanton A. Coblent/. New York: Beeohhurst Press, 
1949. 
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the speech of genuine conversation in which men understand one another. It 
Ues abready in the nature of primitive war that it often begins there where 
speech has ceased, that is, where men are tio longer able to discuss with one 
another the subjects under dispute or submit them to mediating talks but in- 
stead flee from speech with one another and in the speechlessness of killing 
one another seek a supposed decision, a judgment of God, so to speak. Soon, 
to be sure, war conquers speech too and enslaves it in the service of its battle- 
cries. But where speech, be it ever so shy, again moves from camp to camp, 
war is ab-eady called in question. Its grapeshot easily drowns out the word; 
but when the word has become entirely soundless and now, here and there, 
soundlessly bears into the hearts of men the intelligence that no human con- 
flict can really be solved through killing, not even through mass killing, then 
it, the human word, has already begun to silence the grapeshot.^ 

Martin Buber. Cross Currents, op, cif., p. 294. 
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Chapter 8 



Education Is Human Relations 
Robert E. Bills 



IN the preceding chapter, Huebner has made a case (or conver- 
sation as a basis of relating to others. Before looking at the implications of 
his statement for education> it seems desirable to describe what appears 
to be a similar point of view in the hope that it will lend emphasis and 
darification to what he has written. 

Why Converse? 

Throughout history there has been a rise and fall in man s certainty 
about the nature of his world. At the time of Immanuel Kant, scholars 
generally held that there could be little hope of knowing the world which 
surrounds us. Clearly, man was irrational and the world unknowable. 

Since Kant we have passed through absolute idealism and into an 
era of scientism, until today in education we are faced with a revival of 
pure rationality. Man is rational and lives in a real and knowable world — 
a point of view which is being forsaken by the physical scientists as 
rapidly as it is being espoused by the public and by educators. The 
picture could be viewed as humorous were it not for the possibly dis* 
astrous consequences. 

The Paradox of an Uncertain Science 

Murphy phrused the question in succinct manner in the Fourth John 
Dewey Society Lecture: 

Now is this not a little bizarre? Have not the scientists told us with soul- 
searching earnestness that they encounter no absolute reality? As with the pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow^ they who have vainly pursued it have been 
the first to tell us that it is not there. Have not the mathematicians reminded 
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us that they only play an eternal game with things imagined according to 
rules which have been contrived to be followed for the intrinsic gratification 
of following such rules, and with no possibility that this eternal dance could 
enable us to grasp the solid substance of reality? Mathematics, they say, gives 
contact with reality and makes predictions possible only because of gross stuff 
out there which is unknowable, though it be processed somehow by assump- 
Hons leading back again to empirical, irrational sense-perceptions which be- 
long in the same mute, unknowable world as the original observations.^ 

Thus, we witness physics turning to a world of statistical probabilit)^ 
while we in education pursue assumptions about a real and a knowable 
world and bend more of our efforts to teach about it. 

To illustrate at least a part of the problem, what is 9 and 5? We 
might say that they are two numbers, and by definition we would be 
correct. We might also say that they are 95 if placed in correct position 
and this would be correct also» even though the response involves unique 
assumptions about the expected answer. More often, though, if ^ve ask 
this question of a person, he will reply, **14/* 

But 14 is not always the correct response. It is the correct response 
only under certain well defined conditions. These conditions include a 
decimal system of notation and an infinite series of numbers. And these 
conditions are not always those required by the problem. The sum of 
9 and 5 may also be 2. This would be a correct answer if we were dealing 
with a finite system (limit 12) of decimal notation. Thus, nine hours 
after midnight plus five hours equals two hours after noon. 

Although this illustration may seem to stretch the point somewhat, 
we should recall that today more computations are being made in binary 
and biquinary systems than in the infinite decimal system. Basically, 
most electronic, digital computers translate data from the decimal system 
to a uinary system before making computations and retranslate from 
the binary to the decimal system before punching or printing out an- 
swers. 

These thoughts lead us to say that it seems more useful in our think- 
ing to believe that man imposes himself on his world and seeks to know 
it by means of the framework he has constructed. In contrast, though, 
education often takes as its task the communication of agreements which 
seem necessary to cause other people to see the world as we now see it. 

It seems more exact to conclude that "something out there*' gives rise 
to perceptions within a person. He then attempts to organize and to 
understand his perceptions. Thus, he begins to generalize, to form con- 
cepts and definitions, and to impose these on the data of his senses. His 
perception, as a result, !)econies selective and he experiences what he 

'Gardner Murphy. Freeipm intelligetwe Throu&h Teaching. New York: Han)(*r 
& Row, Publishers, Inc., 1961. p. 16. 
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has a ""set"* to experience. For the purpose of this chapter^ the most im- 
ixirtant aspect of conversation is that it provides opportunity to reor- 
ganize perceptions of old experience while gaining new experience. The 
result is basic perceptual change and» through it, changed behavior. 

Man^s Aloneness 

£ach person has experience, and the raw data of a person s ex- 
perience vary from that of any other person. Furthermore* the person has 
a ''set*' to interpret this experience according to his own form of per- 
ceptual organization. Therefore, it is obvious that each of us lives his 
life in his own individual world. How individual these worlds are is in- 
dicated by data reported by Gordon. When diagnosticians attempted to 
describe a client in counseling* the amount of overlap in their descriptions 
varied from about 10 percent to about 25 percent. Obviously, there was 
little agreement about what the client was like.^ 

In the same study, counselors attempted to describe a client as the 
client would describe himself. The first descriptions bore a negative rela- 
tion to the client s own self picture, but as therapy continued, the rela- 
tion betwen the two descriptions gradually increased until, at the end of 
therapy, these descriptions overlapped about 35 percent.' These figures 
tend to support the notion that we can increase our knowledge of how the 
other person perceives. But even in close and intense relationships, where 
one person is striving to communicate himself to another and where the 
other person is attempting to receive the communication, only a small 
part of the attempted or potential communication is received 

Much ''everyday^ evidence of the aloneness of man exists. For ex« 
ample, look at the di£Ferences in perceptions present in any discussion 
of important issues such as religion and politics. Although the discussants 
supposedly live in the same real world, it is obvious that how they per* 
ceive their worlds differs markedly from one to the other. 

But man needs to make sense of his world. In it he must discover con« 
sistency, and if he cannot discover it, he must impose it through stereo- 
types and generalizations. And here he begins to encounter difficulty. 
Since generalizations are abstractions from data, they can never truly 
represent the data and thus they never exactly fit a situation. However, 
unless we abstract and generalize to arrive at some form of consistency, 
we are left in a buzzing confusion of "facts'" and we would constantly 
receive sensory data devoid of any meaning. Constancy of perception is 
a necessity for existence. Our interpretations of our past experience pro* 

•T. Gordon and others. "Studies in Client-Centered Psychotherapy." Psychologic 
cat Services Center Journal U 81; 1951. 
* Ibid., p. 00. 
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vide tills constancy and serve as a screen through which we receive new 
experience. Thus, the present tends to be interpreted as identical with 
past experience. Interpretation of present experience is more or less 
structure-bound by the past. 

So man is faced with the impossibility of making adequate gen* 
eralizations while he is unable to function without them. Faced with this 
dilemma, he has but few alternatives, as pointed out by Huebner. Man 
may choose ^'to deny, ignore or escape from his own sense of aloneness 
or separateness, or that of his fellow man.'' Or, he may choose to become 
subservient to another person, thus, in effect, denying his own individu* 
ality. Instead of this, he may attempt to do the obverse: seek to overcome 
his separateness by possessing the other, which eventuates in a denial of 
the individuality of his own experience and that of the other person. 
But a fourth possibility exists. He may seek to share his experience with 
another person and, in turn, to share the experience of the other person. 
In this relationship he tentatively tests his perceptions and generalizations 
and alters them, coming all the while toward more satisfying generaliza- 
tions which seem more accurately to fit his experience and the meaning 
of this experience for his organism* 

Thus, it is in interaction with others that a person tests, explores, 
extends and expands his perceptions and the meanings of his existence. 
Left to his own devices, he would be unable to clarify the meanings of 
his experience, and it is doubtful that he could become a personality. 
As we shall see, this generalization implies much for the structure of 
educational experience. 

Bwriers to ConvwsQiion 

Basic to these four ways of relating to other people are certain 
attitudes toward self and others. The person who seeks subservience is 
characterized, in this relationship at least and probably in many others, 
by a questioning attitude toward his own worth. This questioning at- 
titude is coupled with an attitude of greater respect toward the person 
with whom he seeks the subservient relation than toward himself. For 
this person, attitudes of respect for the worth of other people are likely 
to be generalized to all members of the peer group and certainly to those 
in authority. The generalization of such attitudes is not always the case, 
though, and quite probably a person never belongs to any one of the 
four groups, characterized by Huebner, in all of his relations nor all of 
the time in any one relation. 

The person who seeks to dominate appears to have the reverse of 
this constellation. At least on the surface, his attitudes toward his own 
worth seem to be more favorable than are his attitudes toward the worth 
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of other members of his peer group and of other people whom he rates 
as his inferiors. That these may be only superficially held attitudes and 
that at a deeper level he may resemble closely the person first described 
above is shown by the rapid and significant changes he may undergo 
in a close relationship with another person where there is mutual respect 
— ^a relationship such as may exist in counseling. 

Thus» either of thrve groups suffers a basic lack of self worthy al 
though at a surface level this is not always apparent. Similarly^ those 
people who seek to escape their aloneness by denying or ignoring their 
aloneness suffer various degrees of self rejection which may or may not 
be perceived readily by other people. Whether the person appears to be 
self rejecting or overly self accepting depends on the mechanisms he uses. 

A mutuality of self respect must be present between two people for 
true conversation to exist in the sense with which Huebner uses the term. 
At least one person in the relationship must prize, that is he must respect 
and value» the worth of the other persop. To listen in such a way that the 
listening affects both the listener and the expresser ( or in a more limited 
sense» the ''talker**) requires that a person lay aside his own defenses and 
attempt to experience what the other person is experiencing. To do this 
requires a high degree of personal security. There is always the danger 
that the listener may be changed by the conversation. Thus» for true 
conversation^ the listener must be secure enough to tolerate the differ- 
ences he discovers between himself and the other person. He must also 
respect the worth of the other person and the individuality of his world. 
In such a situation, both parties are affected by the conversation and both 
discover new meanings for their experience.* 

An interesting illustration is found in the work of Gorlow, Hoch and 
Telschow.^ In their investigation of group-centered psychotherapy, they 
found that at the beginning of therapy, group members attempt to im- 
pose their perceptions on other members of the group. To do this often 
requires that they talk only iihout the things that they feel most secure 
in. Members often evaluate the behavior of other members with ex- 
pressions such as, "You don't really feel that way ' or "I think you are 
wrong there.'' 

Listening and Understandiing os Therapy 

In the therapy group, the therapist assumes the role of an under- 
standing listener* Most often his comments take such form as, "It seems 

^ Robert £* Bills. About People and Teaching. Lexington, Kentucky: Bureau of 
School Services, University of Kentucky, 1955. 

• L. Gorlow, E. L. Hoch and E. F. Telschow. The Nature of Nondirective Group 
Psychotherapy. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Collegf*, Coliittibia 
University, 1952. 
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to you that . . . ?" or "You feel that .... Is this the wav it seems to vou?** 
or "If I understand how you see it. it seems to you that • . . ?" Obviously, 
he is attempting to show respect for the worth of the other person, the 
ability of the other person to make sense of his own world, and a desire 
to understand without evaluation. As therapy progresses, a surprising 
thing happens. Members of the group begin to respond to each other 
in u manner similar to that of the therapist. They, too, seek to understand 
and to accept the other person s perception of his own meanings and 
experience. 

In a different study, Barrett-Lennard^ found that therapists who are 
seen by their clients as most helpful are characterized in a manner similar 
to that suggested by Gorlow, Hoch and Telschow. The most effective 
therapists are those who are congruent in the counseling hour; that is, 
a therapist is congruent when he is seen by his clients as holding the same 
attitudes and thoughts as those to which he gives expression. Succe.ssful 
therapists also are characterized by attitudes of unconditional and posi- 
tive regard for the worth of the people they counsel. Successful thera- 
pists set fewer conditions on the worth of the people they counsel and 
are consistently more positive in their regard for the worth of their clients 
as people than are less successful therapists. 

Although Rogers does not use the term, conversation, he does point 
out that attitudes of acceptance and regard for another person's per- 
ceptions are not common in our culture. Instead, we live in a culture 
characterized by evaluation. The communication of the other person is 
more often countered with an evaluation than accepted as meaningful 
and at least momentarily truthful for the other person* Rogers has said: 

Our first reaction to most of the statements which we hear from other 
people is an immediate evaluation, or judgment, rather than an understand- 
ing of it. When someone expresses some feeling or attitude or belief, our tend- 
ency is, almost immediately, to feel 'That's right"*; or 'That's stupid"; That s 
abnormal"; 'That s unreasonable"; "That's incorrect"; 'That's not nice.** Very 
rarely do we permit ourselves to understand precisely what the meaning of 
his statement is to him. I believe this is because understanding is risky* If I 
let myself really understand another person, I might be changed by that under- 
standing. And we all fear change. So as I say, it is not an easy thing to permit 
oneself to understand an individual, to enter thoroughly into his frame of 
reference. It is also a rare thing/ 

Another ingredient of conversation has appeared in the research of 
Rogers and his co-workers at the Wisconsli Psychiatric Institute. It 

•G. T. Barrett-Lennard. "Dimensions of Perceived Therapist Response Related to 
Therapeutic Change." Chicago: University of Chicago, 19S9. Unpublished doctoral dls- 
sertation. 

•Carl R. Rogers. On Becombiii a Perwn. Boston, Xiassachusetts: fioufihton 
MiiHin Conipanv^ 1961. p. 18. 
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was reported * that with seriously disturbed patients, little progress oc- 
curred until the therapist expressed a willingness to be known as a person 
to the person whom he sought to help. In this research, it was found that 
uncommunicative patients are often helped to begin conversation by 
simple expressions of what the therapist is experiencing in the situation. 
These expressions may take the fonn of "I want very much to help you, 
but I can*t when you won't talk to me*' or even more productively, **1 
wonder if you know how upset and frustrated I am when you don't 
respond to my efforts to help." Many teachers report similar findings in 
their teaching. 

Similarly, recent research by the writer has shown that factors such 
as congruence, empathic understanding, positiveness of regard, and un- 
conditionality of regard are equally important in the success of teachers. 
Those teachers who are rated as most successful by their principal and 
superintendent are also those who are seen by students as more empathic, 
more congruent, more positive in their regard, and less conditional in 
their regard. Successful teachers are empathically understanding of stu- 
dents; they tend to see, or to attempt to see, things a^ students see them. 
More successful teachers tend to be more honest in their expressions 
to students, behaving in a way which seems to be consistent with the 
way they are thinking or feeling at the time. And more successful teachers 
are more positive and less conditional in their regard, that is, they less 
often say or imply, ''I will accept you as having worth if you are . . . 

Thus, the greatest barriers to conversation are the reactions we ex- 
perience from people who are important to us. These people include our 
parents, our peers, our teachers, and other people who have status in our 
eyes. When these people do not attempt to understand us or when they re- 
spond to us with evaluation, more and more we deny the personal mean- 
ings of our experience and express the acceptable, which is the safe and 
the secure. The more we fear to express our personal meanings, the 
further we get from our experience. In short, we become less and less 
open to our experience, and conversation becomes less likely or possible. 
This conclusion is tremendously important for education. 

The Need for Openness to Experience 

One result of ineffective or blocked conversation is to move a person 
further and further from his own experience, which is to say that he moves 
from openness to closedness to his experience. But experience is all that 
a person has to guide him in his behavior, since he cannot hope to under- 

•Carl R, Rogers attd others. "Syiiiposiuin: 'Hierapeutic ami Htvsran'I. Progress iti 
a Program of Psychotherapy with Hospitalized Schi;^ophrL»nics." N u York; Annual 
Convention of American Psychological Association, 1961. Unpublishcil. 
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stand the experience of another person to the degree necessary for this 
to become his sole guide. 

Rogers has shown that it is possible to arrange all people along a 
personality continuum which extends from openness to closedness to ex- 
perience." Another way of saying this is that the continuum, which is also 
called a process continuum, extends from a point of stasis, wherein a per- 
son is closed to new as well as past experience, to a condition of proc- 
ess, wherein a person has avaiUbm \o the experience of his past and 
also is able to incorporate new experience and to revise old meanings with 
a minimum of difiiculty. Rogers' conclusions result from studies in psycho- 
therapy, but they seem equally applicable to people outside of therapy. 

What Being Closed Means 

A client coming for therapy represents a more stasis-like person, a 
person who to a lesser or greater degree is closed to his experience. Such 
a person shows an unwillingness to communicate self, and thus his com- 
munication is primarily about externals. Personal feelings and meanings 
are neither recognized nor owned by him. At this point in therapy, 
problems are neither recognized nor perceived as belonging to the self. 
There is little desire to change and there is much blockage of internal 
communication. 

We know that in the early stages of therapy, the individual is charac- 
terized by fixity and remoteness in his experiencing. Most characteristic 
of this stage are such things as holding negattve attitudes toward self and 
toward other people, dealing with the small and peripheral aspects of 
problems, concentrating on the external aspects of problems, placing the 
locus of responsibility for tlie problem outside of one's self, being con- 
cerned with the symptoms of a problem rather than with the problem it- 
self, and stressing the past. 

If therapy is successful and progresses, problems become more 
central. There is a gradual owning of experience. The client begins to 
feel that perhaps he has some worth and certainly that other people have 
worth. He begins to recognize and accept his own feelings and internal 
communication becomes much more possible. Gradually, he comes to s«e 
himself as somewhat responsible for the solution of his problems. He 
begins to deal more with the central aspects of problems and he becomes 
focuspd first in e present and later toward the future. 

in successful therapy, these directions continue to develop, and the 
clifiit t'M'iilually arrivi-s at a point where new feelings are experienced 

•Carl H. rt(imT«*. '"riie Neo'ssary and Siiffii-ieiit Conditions of Therupinillc Per- 
w»nalit> Clian^i'." Joimud of Cnmultiiifi Psycliolouy 21: 95-103; 1957; and also, "A 
Pfoms Conception of Psycliotlicrapy." American Psychologist 13: 142-49; 19S8. 
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with immediacy and with a richness of detail never before possible for 
him. Furthermore^ his own conscious experiencing becomes a clear point 
of reference in acting and deciding. The client accepts ownership of him- 
self and of his feelings and is proud to claim them. In this later stage, 
experiencing has lost almost completely its structure-bound aspects and 
has become process experiencing; that is, a situation is experienced and 
interpreted in its newness, not as the past. For the client at this stage» 
the self has become simply the subjective and reflexive awareness of 
experiencing. In fact, the client becomes his experience and the self 
becomes more frequently something confidently felt as in process. 

Thus, in successful therapy a client is seen to move toward being 
more and more open to his experience, toward having more of the data of 
his experience available to him without distortion or denial as he behaves. 

How Opening Up fo Experience Occurs 

What are the implications for the goals of education of the process 
continuum? Most educators would agree that education exists to change 
human behavior. We want children who attend school to behave dif*- 
ferently than they would had they not attended school. This poses a 
difficult philosophical problem. Does it mean that we should decide 
how we want children to behave and then put them through processes 
that will ensure these outcomes? 

It has been demonstrated that a result of failure to accept another 
person's perceptions and behavior is to cause him to move further from 
his experience and closer to the stasis end of the process continuum. 
Attempts to manipulate human behavior toward goals selected by a 
person or persons other than the behaver have the same result. To 
accept another person's goal as suitable for our behavior means that 
we must deny our ovm experience and attempt to act as if the other 
person s experience is our own. Since we cannot experience as another 
person does, this leaves us without experience on which to base our 
behavior. Thus, it is not only difficult, and at times impossible^ to change 
a person's behavior by force, manipulation, persuasion or other means, 
but to try to do so is usually harmful, for this causes him to deny more 
and more of his own experience and thus to have less experience avail- 
able on which to baie his behavior. 

Therefore, if we desire to change human behavior by means of 
education, we must seek means other than force, either subtle or obvious. 
Suppose we approach the problem by askings ^'What causes human be- 
havior?'' Perhaps we can airrive at a more satisfying answer. 

The possible ways of conceptualizing human behavior are infinite. 
Any view of human behavior consists of abstractions from facts, which 
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are then generalized and organized into conceptual patterns. Obviously, 
the facts of Iniman behavior are themselves depetulent upon the prior 
assumptions of the theorizer. Criteria, however, exist and may be ap- 
plied to determine the usefulness of a theory. Generally speaking, these 
criteria include such factors as: ability to encompass a wide varietj' of 
facts, usefulness in predicting new facts, and amenability to test or to 
validation. Anodier factor— one not usually applied in evaluating the- 
ories—is the usefulness of the theory in the setting in which it is to be 
applied. For example, most theories of learning deal with deficiency 
motivation, that is, an animal is deprived of food or water and subse- 
quently his behavior is studied as a function of reward or reinforce- 
ment. Such theories involve obvious limitations when applied to public 
education. 

One theoretical formulation which appears to satisfy the above 
criteria, including the criterion of usefulness, assumes that behavior is 
a function of perception. Accordingly, the educator who wishes to change 
behavior concerns himself with the structure of the individual's per- 
ceptual field and with the variables which appear to be relevant to this 
structure. 

Perceptual theory holds that what a behaver does is consistent with 
the structure of his perceptual field at the instant of action;^^ that is, as 
a person sees so he behaves. Of equal importance in this theory is the 
related assumption about the drive or need of man. The basic drive of 
man is the need to maintain or to enhance self organization. In other 
words, behavior is directed toward maintaining the present status of 
the organism or toward enhancing that status. Habits represent syste- 
matic ways of automatizing routine procedures and serve to free the 
individual for more constructive work. Whenever there is a choice, man 
chooses to do that which offers him what he sees as the greatest possi- 
bility for enhancement of self. To state this even more strongly, man 
must do that which seems to him to be best for him at that instant. 

The Key Is Available Experience 

The perceptual field of the healthy person is kaleidoscopic. It is an 
ever-changing pattern, and, like the shifting sands of a desert, it is doubt- 
ful that the structure at any one instant will ever again be repeated in 
its entirety. Thus, what our perceptions and behavior are at any one 
instant will never be repeated exactly at any other time. 

To change behavior through education, one must know the answer 
to such questions as these: what determines the structure of the per- 

Arthur W. Combs and Donald Sny«g. Individual Behavior. Hevised edition. 
New York: Harper and Brothers^ 1959. 
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ceptual field? And why is it that the behavior of some people tends 
toward rigid consistency? 

The key to the structure of the perceptual field is experience, and 
the key to intelligent behavior is a broad background of experience 
readily available to the behaver, without distortion or denial Experience 
can be divided into a number of areas of belief. No attempt will be made 
here to give an exhaustive list of types of belief, but several will be men- 
tioned briefly. 

The first of these may be called fact, faith and superstition. These 
are our beliefs about what is reality, usually called knowledge or under- 
standing. Perhaps it seems strange to include these three orders under 
one group, but the faith of one person is the superstition of another. 
In addition, faith and superstition function alike as fact for the believer. 
If we disagree too strongly with these statements, perhaps we should 
remind ourselves that many of yesterda/s ''facts'* are no longer thought 
to be true. For example, it is necessary to qualify the statement that there 
are 92 elements by some phrase such as ''outside the laboratory** or 
"found in natural states.'* And it is necessary to say that matter can 
neither be created nor destroyed in a chemical process. It is with the 
area of belief that public schools spend much of their energy and time. 

In addition to our beliefs about realit>', the structure of the percep- 
tual field is dependent upon beliefs of how we should feel about things 
or people (attitudes), beliefs about what is important (values), be- 
liefs about what the self is like (self concept), beliefs about what other 
people are like, and many others. 

The individual interprets his experience, and these interpretations 
are beliefs. Although his beliefs may bear little resemblance to the be- 
liefs of another person, they determine the structure of his perceptual 
field. Once the field is structured, the structure itself begins to deter- 
mine future structure. No one type of belief has primacy in determin- 
ing behavior, and so behavior cannot be altered, significantly, by chang- 
ing only one type of belief. This raises serious questions about the almost 
exclusive emphasis placed on subject matter by some teachers and some 
schools. It is obvious that significant changes in behavior cannot be 
accomplished by subject matter alone. 

The discussion of the relation of experience to the structure of the 
perceptual field and, through it, to behavior, must be qualified by the 
adjectives "available** and "undistorted.** Thus, intelligent behavior is 
dependent on the breadth of experience which is available to a person, 
without distortion or denial, at the instant of his action. 

A variety of factors can ciuise experience not to bu available or not 
to he available without distortion or denial. Sexeral of these factors have 
particular relevance for teaching. 
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An incomplete or damaged organism cannot receive experience to 
the degree necessary for intelligent behavior. An impaired central nervous 
system or one which is inadequately developed is incapable of receiving 
experience in the same manner as a complete or healthy organism. Physi- 
ological malfunctioning, resulting from disease, malnutrition, toxic poi- 
sons and the like, also operates to prevent the complete and undistorted 
reception of experience. 

Some such cases can be given special treatment in school, others 
can be remedied by services ancillary to the schools. But our concern 
here is with the factors which are most amenable to control in teaching 
situations. 

The primary factor in denial and distortion of experience is called 
threat. Attempts to free a person to change his perceptions usually cause 
him to deny and to distort his experience. If experience is presented in 
ways that have little meaning for the totality of a person's experience, 
he will find little personal meaning in it and consequently will ignore it. 
To force him to accept experience as meaningful when it is not is 
threatening and thus distorting. 

When threatened, a person begins to defend and protect himself. 
He begins to distort his experience to make it what he wants it to be 
or thinks it should be. The greater the threat, the more the person is 
closed to the meaning his experience had for his organism at the time 
of the experience. The most important factor in determining a person's 
position on the process continuum is threat. 

Huebners discussion stresses the positive value of conversation. 
Conversation occurs in nonthreatening relationships and has the effect 
of opening a person to h\$ experience. The most important feature of 
conversation is that it helps a person become or remain open to his 
experience, thereby insuring intelligent behavior. This has significance 
for education. 

What 1$ Our Goal? 

Gi\'en this information about behavior and liehavior change, it is 
possible to state a goal for education The task of education is to provide 
u persor with opportunity for a breadth of experience and to do this in 
stieh a way that the experience will be personally meaningful and 
readily available when it is needed by him. What does this imply? 

The Helping Relafionship 

The work of Gorlow, Hoch and Tclschow already cited, as well as 
the work of many others, attests to the fact that certain definable condi- 
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tions must exist in a relationship in order that the person or persons being 
helped will move toward process or greater openness to their experience. 
Barrett-Lennard's work indicates that a person is helped to move toward 
openness to his experience when the helper is congruent in the relation- 
ship, empathic in liis understanding, positive and unconditional in his 
regard, and willing to share himself as a person with the person being 
helped." 

Much practical experience supports the validity of these concepts 
in a helping teacher-student relationship. For example, as a prelude to 
u study of the ideal teacher as conceptualized by successful and less 
successful college students, the writer asked about 400 college freshmen 
to describe the teacher who had the most significant effect on them. Some 
of these comments illustrate relationship factors in action. 

One student described a teacher who lectured: 

The instructor took a personal interest in you as a person not only as a 
student. He spoke clearly and distinctly so the students could understand his 
lectures. He made his lectures interesting by adding a few comical remarks 
which added a little variety to the classwork. 

Here is another example— a mathematics teacher who was certainly 
concerned for the learning of his subject. According to the student: 

The greatest asset he had was getting to know each of his students. He 
would treat each person different from another. There were a few people in 
the class who were smart and some who were dense. This teacher would find 
this out and then hold special classes. The people he considered to be having 
trouble were required to come. . . . This teacher also had a bull session quite 
often to "relieve tension.** 

A third student described a teacher who used more group discussion 
than lecture: 

Mr. Moore was a man seldom found in the teaching profession, but he 
also made the learning process an enjoyable pastime. When he lectured, which 
was seldom, he always spiced his lectures with a bit of humor, yet at the same 
time he never deviated from his original purpose or course. Basically he was 
intensely serious about the whole learning process. The mind of man is in- 
deed a remarkable mechanism. But, in Mr. Moore*s case, we find a mind of 
so rare a vintage as to be almost unbelievable. Indeed, its keenness and quick- 
ness was a thing of wonder to an ordinary individual like me. But he was far 
from all "brains,** for he possessed a genuine understanding and warmth for 
his fellow man that is so tragically lacking in many instructors. For unless you 
understand and love people, how can you ever teach them anything? (Italics 
mine.) 

"See also Carl R. Rogers, footnote 9, first reference; and Robert E. Bills. "Be- 
lieving and Behuvlng: Perception and Learning." Learning More About Learning. 
Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1959. 
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Another student ga\*c this example: 

Mv incist efFeetivo tt^achcr was a tcacIuT of Iiislorv. He was a man ol 
principles. It did not matter to hiui who you \veri\ where you (»anie Iroin* 
what kind of clothes you wore, if yon made die grade or not, lie still gaN c you 
full credit. He was a personal friend to most of the students. 

A final example: 

My most effective teacher • . • taught mainly by discussion and gave many 
examples that helped to tie in the subject. He knew how to keep class order 
and attention without being harsh or demanding. He kept a feeling of friend- 
ship among his students without letting it get out of hand. Each student was 
considered as an individual as much as possible and he was able to call each 
person in class by name. 

These illustrations have several things in common. In each, the 
teacher offered a breadth and depth of experience in a manner mean- 
ingful to the student. But he did more than this. He also offered a 
relationship in which there was a high regard for the worth of the 
individual student. Each student was seen as having worth, and this 
showed through in what each of these teachers did. The characteristics 
of congruence, empath>-, positivcness and unconditionality of regard, 
and willingness to be known obviously were ^iresent in each case. 

How Teachers Vary in Openness 

To what extent do teachers vary in their openness to experience? 
Does this influence their ability to be helping persons and to be helped? 

Some answers are to be found in a series of recent studies. These 
studies were started by the writer*s asking about 500 teachers in graduate 
programs to describe briefly the problems which gave them greatest 
concern as teachers. The rationale for this approach was simple. Our 
understanding of the process continuum came through studies of people 
in psychotherapy. In therapy, people talk about their problems. Would 
teachers show similar characteristics when asked to describe their 
problems? 

The answer to the question was "Yes." We looked at the problems 
of the teachers from five points of \ iew: Were the problems central or 
peripheral in their concerns? Did the problems reflect a negative or a 
positive point of view? Did the problems deal with the present and the 
past, or were the\- future oriented? Did the problems deal with other 
people only, or did they involve the self of the teacher? Where was the 
locus of responsibility for doing something about die problem — in the 
teacher or outside the teacher? 

The range of the problems which were collected was considerable. 
On the positive-negative vector, problems ranged all the way from such 
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statements as "My most pressing problem is teaehing children who have 
neither the desire nor the ability to learn" to *'My most pressing problem 
is learning newer and more effective svays of reaching the individual 
student/' These same two problems can be used to illustrate the dif- 
ferences in the time orientation of the teachers, the time orientation of 
the former being the present, and of the latter, the future. The same two 
statements also illustrate the non-self or self concerns of teachers. In 
the former, the children will liave to change if 4he problem is to be 
corrected, but in the latter the teacher would have to change. Too, the 
latter problem shows clearly that the teact^er has accepted personal 
responsibility for solving his own problems. The acceptance of respon- 
sibility shown in tlie latter problem is quite in contrast to the teacher 
who said, "My most pressing problem is not being able to do anything 
new because of our principal and superintendent." An analysis of the 
1500 problems collected in this study showed clearly that the problems 
of teachers can be arranged along the process continuum. But this finding 
raised the question of whether it makes any difference if teachers are 
more or less open to their e.\i.erience as shown by the analysis of these 
problems. 

We then selected 84 of the 1500 problems and asked a number of 
teachers to sort these so as to describe the problems of greatest concern 
to them. Based on the way the problems were sorted, we selected pairs 
of teachers in grades three through six. Each pair of teachers included 
one selected on the basis of problem description as being more open 
to liis experience and one who was less open to his experience. We then 
tested the pupils of these teachers (or attitudes toward self and others. 
The data showed that the more open the teacher, the more positive 
were the attitudes the boys and girls held toward themselves. Clearly, 
the procf o$ characteristics of the teachers were influencing the personal 
characteii U cs of the pupils. 

The ^ v ter made a pilot study which was repeated by Emmerling^^ 
with a more precise and expanded design. Emmerling wanted to know 
if there was a relationship between the process characteristics of teachers 
and the way in which they were seen in relationships by boys and girls. 
In June, he tested 56 teachers on a college campus. In November and 
December, five and six months later, he selected students from 20 of 
these teachers and asked them to describe the congruence, empathy, 
and positiveness and unconditionality of regard of their teachers for 
them, using a modification of Barrett-Lennard's Relationship Inventory. 
He also asked the students to assess the locus of responsibility for de- 

^ F. Emmerling. "A Study of the Relationships Between Personality Characteristics 
at Classroom Teachers and Pupil Perceptions of These Teachers." Auburn, Alabama: 
Auburn University, 1961. Unpublished doctoral dissertaticm. 
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cision-maldng within the classrooms of these teachers. His findings were 
simple. The more open the teacher was to his experience, the more he 
was perceived as congruent, emphatic, and positive and unconditional 
in his regard. Furthermore, the locus of decision-making for the more 
process teachers was centered in the class, including the teacher. The 
teacher saw himself and the students as important determiners of class- 
room policies (democratic). On the other hand, the locus of decision- 
making for the less process teachers was centered either in the teacher 
(autocratic) or in the students (laissez-faire). Again, it was clear that 
the person of the teacher markedly influenced the characteristics of the 
teaching situation and that the process characteristics of a teacher are 
stable characteristics. 

In a further study from this point of view, Engle " predicted that 
the more open a person, the more he could profit by and change during 
an educational experience. At the beginning of a workshop, Engle di- 
vided a group of teachers, principals, supervisors, librarians and super- 
intendents into two equal groups according to the openness or closed- 
ness of each person as shown by the problems of concern to him. Engle 
found no significant difiFerence in the attitudes toward self and others 
or the role descriptions of the ideal teacher given by either of the groups 
at the beginning of the workshop. Nor did he find any difference in 
factors such as age, sex, amount of educational experience, and amount 
of teaching experience.'* 

At the end of the six-weeks workshop experience, Engle again re- 
tested his subjects. He found that the 55 people in the more open group 
had changed significantly in their attitudes toward themselves and other 
people and in the descriptions they gave of the ideal teacher. For this 
group, attitudes toward self and others were more positive and role 
descriptions were more variable, representing a less stereotyped con- 
cept of the "ideal." On the other hand, he found no reason to believe 
that the less open group had changed at all in regard to these same 
variables. As far as these variables were concerned, this group had been 
unaffected by the workshop. Thus, his <?onclusion that the more open 
a person, the more he can profit by a workshop experience. 

Relationships Thai Affect Openness 

Recent stiidies in the field of educational administration help to 
put the problem in broader perspective. Cummins studied student 

" H. A. Engle. "A Study of Openness as a Factor In Change." Auburn, Alabama: 
Aiihiirn University. 1961. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 

Is the finding of no difference, as related to degree of forniii! education or 
amount of teaching experience, of consequence to institutions of higher learning or 
administrative and supervisory staffs of local schools? 
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and teacher attitudes toward self and others and the role concepts of 
teachers as a function of the qualities they perceived in their principals.*' 
The more democratic the principal was perceived as being, the more 
positive were the students* and teachers attitudes toward self and 
others, and the more facilitating and educing were the role descriptions 
given by the teachers. To a significant degree, the teachers and the 
students reflected their perceptions of the principals. 

Grobman has summarized the University of Florida studies in 
educational leadership conducted as part of the Southern States Coop- 
erative Program in Educational Administration and the Associated Pro- 
grams in Educational Administration. This series of studies gave a wealth 
of information in regard to patterns of principals' behavior and their 
influences on pupils, teachers and parents. For the purpose of the present 
discussion, one of the more important conclusions was that the more 
democratic the method of operation of tiie principal, the more accepting 
of self and others were the teachers and pupils, the more favorable were 
the attitudes of parents toward the schools, the more democratic was 
the behavior of teachers, and the more the teachers interacted witli 
the community. Grobman concluded that tiie most significant factors 
in the acceptance of a school by its community are the attitudes and 
behavior of its principal. 

These studies have broad implications. If education is to be effective, 
can educators afford to ignore the qualities of openness and the relations 
necessary for the development of openness? The more open a person, 
the more he can change and the better resource he will be for other 
people in their change. 

These studies have direct implications for higher education in the 
preparation of teachers. To help education acliieve the goal described 
earlier, teacher preparation programs must enable their graduates — the 
new teachers — to be as open to their experience as possible. The open 
teacher can change more readily and also can provide the conditions 
which are necessarv' for opening students to their experience. 

The implications, however, are not limited to teacher preparation 
programs. Teachers with qualities of openness can be closed to their 
experience by the nature of the administrative and supervisory rela- 
tionships they encounter. Education has sougiit to establish democratic 
administrative and supervisory relationships on the grounds that they 

Robert E, Cummins. "An Evaluative Study of Certain Teacher Perceptions 
Related to Professional Growth." Auburn, Alabama: Auburn University. 1937. Un- 
pul)lishe(l doctoral dissertation. 

^Mluldu Grcjbman. "The Public School Principal's Operational Behavior. Tlieory 
at d Practice, and Rehited School and Conmumity hiteractions, Based on Data from 
tlu Investigations of tlie rnivrrsity of Florida CPEA Leadership Project." Gainesville. 
Flc^rida: Univcrbity of Florida. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
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are consistent with the society in which we live and therefore "good.** 
This, ohviously, is a desirahle goal. But domocratic relationships are 
nece.s.sar>' in order that teachers may become or remain open to their 
experience and thus may effectively aid the education of boys and girls. 
Boys and girls treated in this way will have the creative intelligence 
needed to continue to modify our society and to continue its growth 
and development. If we are to free the intelligence of teachers and, 
through them, the intelligence of boys and girls, we must provide for 
the openness of teachers in the relationships of important "other" people 
with them. 

The discussion also has implications for the ways in which we can 
seek to work with teachers to promote their openness. Since these prin- 
ciples seem to be the same regardless of whether we are attempting 
to help teachers or pupils, they will be discussed together. 

New Approaches to Teaching 

Obviously, the goal of education described in this chapter cannot 
be attained through teaching which emphasizes only a textbook ap- 
proach to subject matter mastery. While few teachers would disagree 
with this, it seems necessary to say it in light of the criticism being lev- 
eled at education at the present time and in light of the reaction of 
many public educators to this criticism. Such cril. i^m has led to 
"strengthened" curricular requirements, to requirements of mastery in 
a greater number of the subject matter area.s in the secondary school, 
to a change in the junior high school toward aping the senior high 
school, and to a greater concentration on formal subject matter in the 
elementary school. But can we effectiN'eK' educate boys and girls through 
these emphases alone? The evidence of this chapter seems to imply 
need for a greater concern than ever on how we teach. And many of 
the specific conclusions ccmie as no surprise to experienced teachers. 

Knowing Where fo Start 

Of primary concern is the question, "Where do we start with our 
teaching efforts?" The implied answer says that we nuist start where 
the child is, with the experience he presently has available, and with 
things that matter most to him. The same is true for a school improve- 
ment program. We may not like all the attitudes, tnethods, goals and 
problems of our teachers, but this is where we must start. And with 
teachers and students we may well begin by examining such questions 
as: Where are we? What is of concern to us? What should we he con- 
cerned with? How may we start? 
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In the secondary school, it is probably easier to start where the stu- 
dents are in courses which have been elected by the students. Frequently 
students elect a course such as chemistry because they would like to 
know more about this field of study. 

One high school chemistry teacher in a small Alabama town re- 
iwrted that his approach to the subject was primarily through the ques- 
tion, "Would vou like to go rapidly through tiic textbook during the 
next month or'six weeks in order to get a better idea of what chemistty 
is about before vou decide how. you would like to approach its study? 
According to the teacher, at the end of this period he helped the students 
summarize their understanding of chemistrx' and then raised the ques- 
tion, "What would you like to do now?" He did not let the matter rest 
at this point but instead made suggestions about how some of the stu- 
dents might like to further their learning. He ga\e such alternatives as 
these: "Perhaps by this time you have found something to which you 
would like to give more attention. If so. ym may want to study this 
individuallv. On the other hand, some of you may want to continue to 
study as we have and to give more attention to the textbook.' Students 
who' did individual work were required to report back to the class peri- 
odicallv. One result of such reports was that other members of the class 
found that they would prefer to do this more "exciting" kind of study, 
and by the end of the year it was usual to find only five » r six students 
still in the classroom studying the textbook. 

This teacher also attempted to do what he could to start » J®^'^' 
attainable by his students. Unlike many sccondar>' teachers, he did not 
assume that all of the students could read the textbo(.k and profat by it. 
Instead, through reading tests and other devices he helped students to 
determine their level of reading ability. Some of the students then 
applied for admission to the reading improxement course offered by the 
English department of the school. 

Other students were helped to determine if they needed special 
help in learning how to read cheinistr>'. Part of the class instruction of 
the first six weeks was gix en o\'er to the skills required in the reading of 
chemistry and science in general. ^ 

One of the most rewarding experiences of this teachers career 
came when a student who planned to become a medical technician asked 
permission to use her time to study in the laboratory of the local hospital. 
We can probablv appreciate the difficult question this posed for the 
teacher. ("After all. this is a chemistry class, ami at the hospital you will 
he more concerned with biology.") After some serious self-examination, 
he granted permissi(m, aided by the argument of the student, I m going 
to college next year and will enter medical technology. Shouldn t I have 
u better idea of what the field is like?" 
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During the year, the student beeame interested in the study of 
photomicrography and began to dcs elop a sot of slides concerned with 
stages of various blood diseases. Usually, she was aided by the labora- 
tory technician and the library resources of the school, gaining what 
help she could from the teacher. But one set of slides could not be cor- 
rectly identified. Through the help of a large Eastern university, it was 
discovered that she had pictured the developmental stages of a rare 
form of leukemia. As a consequence, the student was invited to give 
a paper at a convention of the American Medical Association and her 
slides arc now used in a standard medical reference book. 



Freeing Learners To Learn 

An unusual case? No doubt. But how many more unusual cases could 
be discovered with such an approach? We limit children so much in 
what they can do by keeping them so busy with what they must do that 
we may never know the answer. But sometimes we get an insight. A 
ninth-grade teacher in a rural school in Alabama found that Bve of her 
students were completely bored with the subject matter of general 
science. After all, they had studied general science, much of it in a 
repetitious manner, during the past three years. When she explored with 
them what they might do, the teacher discovered that they wanted to 
study physics. All five studt its spent the remainder of the year in group 
study, aided primarily by their own resources. 

Here is another illustratfon of how teaching may be approached in 
a manner consistent with what was said earlier. Mrs. Smith was a home 
economics teacher in an Ala.)atna high school. At the time of the report, 
the students were beginnim, a clothing construction unit. It is not known 
who had the idea that the students should study c?othing, but they 
probably expected to when they elected the course since such a imit was 
usually included. Mrs. Smith gave an e.\citing account of what she and 
the girls did: 

This project was really an outgrowth of a problem and a aced in my teach- 
Infi. As I started to plan a unit in clothing construction, I began to realize that 
I actually did not know where to begin with this group of girls. In the usual 
class we assume that each student knows nothing about the subject and start 
our planning from there. Let me state now that I am convinced this may be 
an injustice to many students and a causeof lack of interest. Nevertheless, this 
began to worry me since the group wnsl^We up of fourteen girls, six who had 
had home economics under me last year and eight who had never had any 
home cc training in school. 

1 knew what the first six girls were supposed to have learned last year, 
but it was the other eight who became the problem in my mind. I knew it 
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would not be fair to assume ttu*y knew notliint^ about clothing; construction 
since some told of tbings tbey \m\ already done at bonie. 

Mrs. Smith discussed the prol)lem witli the girls, and the girls de- 
cided that they aecded to know more :ihout their present state of under- 
standing. As a result, "they decided on a test to help them decide what 
they needed to learn and not a test for a grade. 

To continue, Mrs. Smith recounls that: 

It became very important for me to treat each of these students as in- 
dividuals in order that they might not waste time starting below their level 
and others would not find themselves helplessly involved to the point of losing 
interest. It meant that I must work with all of the students individually at the 
same time. I fotmd myself making up illustrations on seams, how to put in a 
zipper, putting on a band, cutting bias binding, working buttonholes, making 
darts, etc. These I could hand to most of the students and have them follow 
them with only a minimum of assistance from me. 

After a garment was finished, I had each girl go back and write a para- 
graph stmmiarizing what she had learned. Each girl listed the different learn- 
ing experiences she had and also listed any phases of die construction she felt 
could have been improved, giving a way for this improvement to be achieved. 

For example, 

Sally wanted to make a dress, and after she took the test she did not 
change her mind. I will admit that it was with rehictance that I agreed that 
she begin her clothing construction study with a striped dress. She needed 
very little help with either cutting or construction and was carehd to check 
with me before going into each phase of work. Her dress was well made, 
stripes matched and very attractive. Her second selection was a beautiful 
printed cotton satin to be used for Easter. This was a more difTicult pattern 
which she mastered easily. She won the school 4-H chib dress review with this 
garment. In each of her three garments, she had different experiences, profit- 
ing by these as well as adding three lovely dresses to her wardrobe. She is 
thinking in terms of woolen skirts and possibly a suit for next year. 

But what about required courses, in which there is a body of knowl- 
edge which must be covered? An excellent illustration of ho^\ this can be 
approached with similar methods can be found in Eckel's bulletin, An Ex- 
periment in Teaching Educational Administration.^'^ Even in required 
courses much modification can be acliieved. Why have all the children 
cover the same reading in English? Why not let children proceed at 
their own rate in arithmetic? Too, why have so many required courses? 
Several excellent studies suggest that no one pattern of courses provides 
the best preparation for college. 

To be effective, education must start where the learner is and pro- 
ceed in directions which are meaningful to him and which seem to him 

H. Etkol. An Experiment in Tcachiufi Educational Administration* Lexington, 
Kentucky: Biifciui of School Services, University of Kentucky, 1953. 
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to hold at least some promise for his future. He must set the pace but 
the teacher must help him judge the effectiveness of his rate and direc- 
tion. 

Bnt the most important implication seems to be this. Children do aoi 
learn in an atmcKsphere of subject matttM* hermetically sealed oflf from the 
rest of life or from the other factors which structure their perceptions* 
These are continually interacting and nnist he accounted for in any sig- 
nificant leaniing. Nor can children learn values in one class, attitudes in 
another, and subject matter in a third There is a continual interplay of 
these factors, and they are always present. In algebra, children learn 
attitudes and values as well as subject matter. And their present and 
developing attitudes will ha\e nnuli to do with how well they learn 
algebra, how far they will continue in algebra, and the later use they 
will make of algebra. 

The relationship the teacher achieves with his students determines 
the degree of development the students will experience. To help children 
bring all of their experiences to bear on the solution of problems, to open 
them to experience both new and old, and to educate for intelligent be- 
havior requires congruent and enipathic teachers with a high level of 
unconditionally positive regard for the worth of their students. The 
openness of teachers and their effectix'eness is a product of the openness 
of the people with whom they work. 
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ACROSS CULTURES 



PROM INSIDE OUT 



NONE of the social sciences has contributed more new insights 
to education during the past 25 years than has cultural or social anthro- 
pology. In (act, the new ideas from this field have had tremendous im- 
pact on every aspect of our society, not just on the schools. All of us 
have tried to make use of the perspective that comes from comparing 
our own ways of believing and behaving with those of other cultures. 

How widely the impact has changed our beliefs and behavior would 
be hard to say. Yet there can be no doubt that knowledge of other cultures 
has added another dimension to our thinking. We are much more aware 
of the role played by the cuhure in the shaping of personality. We are 
newly sensitive to the nature of our own institutions and ideals as possibly 
in part more unique than universal. We are much more accepting, at 
least intellectually, of the variety of value systems that can serve to 
satisfy human needs and to some extent realize human aspirations. 

Have we still more to learn from a comparative study of cultures? 
To ask the question is to Si e that the answer is all too obvious. Never 
before has there been such need for the ability to think transnationally 
and transculturally. If we are to help the new nations take the giant 
step from the village hut, we must deepen our understanding of how 
cultures develop and how they change. 

We must come to grips, too, with the problem of differentiating 
the unique from the universal. It is one thing to accept the fact that not 
all our own ways of living may be the best that can be devised; certainly, 
as a people we expect and seek better ways to live at home as well as 
abroad. But it would be another to decide that any way of living is as 
good for human beings as any other. The uses of cultmal relativism, as 
Rhoda M^traux indicates, tieed to be set boside our new concern for 
universal or shared values. 
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And further, \vc nmst all know more than we now do abont the 
dynamics of bringing; our beliefs into harmony with our knowledge, of 
facilitating the process of change in values so that we can keep pace 
with and make good use of die explosion of knowledge around the world. 

This need is the central thesis of Dr. Metrauxs chapter. She sets 
the scene for her report of new insights by stressing the urgency of our 
finding better ways to interact in the new transeultural community. She 
recounts the history of man s emancipation from his own time and place. 
Most of her chapter is concerned with interpreting the role of values and 
the function of valuing and with assessing the complexities that are 
involved in mo\'ing from a \'aricty of local cultures to a newly possible 
and necessary Great Community. In closing, she returns to the urgency of 
our need to understand how to help others as well as ourselves make 
needed changes. The note is hopefid; we may find here our major mission 
as Americans, for *'we do know that openness to the unknown can be 
learned.** 

In her companion chapter, Hilda Taba first restates the Metraux 
position and then puts beside it a statement of the educational perspec- 
tive that must also be in the picture. On these bases, she develops a 
series of "tasks" for education, topping the series with a call for a newly 
conscious attack on developing the kind of thinking that leads to greater 
openness and autonomy. 
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Chapter 9 

Gaining Freedom of Value Choice 
Rhoda M^traux 



WE are living in a time of transition, a time of many questions; 
and few sure answers. Traditionally, Americans have believed that the 
future is open. Aware that the present is shaped by the past, that the 
present situation is the outcome of comple.v circumstances, we have never- 
theless believed that the autonomous individual can, by his choices, 
shape the future. Slowly, sometimes blunderingly and at great cost, we 
have e.\tended our belief in autonomy to include members of both sexes, 
persons of most ages, and most groups in our national community. In our 
culture the problem is not so much one of gaining freedom of choice, 
e.\cept insofar as we have not yet succeeded in opening the door of free- 
dom to all our citizens; it is rather the problem of providing an adequate 
foundation for the exercise of choice, the kind of choice which will keep 
the future open.^ 

Some freedom of value choice is open to the members of all cidtures. 
For the system of values which a people has evolved through its history 
is neither a hett ogeneous collection of discrete items nor a rigid mold 
by which every individual, however he differs from all others, is shaped. A 
value system is instead a network of interdependent beliefs, some ex- 
plicit and some implicit, which gives meaning and coherence to a way 
of life and to the experience of those whose way it is. Neither the inherit- 
ance nor the life hlstor>' of any two individuals is precisely the same; 
and though u culture defines the problems and the means by w hich those 
growing up in that cidture may solve them, there is always a certain 
latitude. For a way of life, a culture, can survive only as long as the 
network of \ alues has both the coherence and the flexibility to provide 

»MarKar*t Mead. "The CoiiipuraHve Study of Cultures and tlie Purpaslve CuIU- 
vatJonof Democratic Values. 1941-1949." Perspectives on a Troubted Decaite: Science 
PMlot^hy, and Retiftion, 1930-1949. L. Bryson. L. Fiiikelstcin and H. M. .Maclver 
editors. New Vorlc! Hari^cr and Brothers, 1950. p. 87-108. 
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lor most of (he kiiuls of iiidiN idiials wlio may he horn withiu the group. 
\vl;o survive* unci arc reared iu accordautv with its practices; as long as 
its pn*uiisi*s art* adcHfuate iu Iheir forms of expression to make eompre- 
hensihie m4 cmly th(* familiar hut also, as the uiemhors of a society may 
eucouuter them, the ueu% the aceideutah the strange. 

The problem of gaining greater freedom of vaUie choice diUers ver>' 
greatly from one cidture to another; in addition, there very probably 
are definable differences if one compares cultures which are stable, 
homogeneous, and ver\' slowly changing and those which are undergoing 
change more rapidly and more inclusively or more unevenly than their 
\ ahie systems allow for. In American culture, v e have included the idea 
of clmnge articulately and conspicuously as one of the aspects of life 
around which important values cluster. Indeed, our valuation of change 
is one of the stabilising factors in our culture; it has given coherence to 
our devehiping national life and to the situational alterations of individual 
life alike- But for contemporary Americans, the problems in\olved in 
gaining greater freedom of vahie choice go beyond the limits of our own 
culture and our specific value system* 

Some of the Dimensions of Change 

Today all the peoples of the world, not merely the people of any one 
nation, are confronted by a clear and present danger. In the past 15 
years, the existence and the extent of this danger have become increas- 
ingly obvious to thoughtful men and women, however differently the 
problems which are engeudered are formulated by the individual mem- 
bers of different cultures. For now, for the first time in the long history 
of mankind, it is possible for man himself to set in motion a process, 
pur|x)sefidly or by some accident, which can irreparably damage and 
ultimately destroy the human species and, indeed, all living beings and 
perhaps the earth on which life depends. 

A New Environment of Danger 

Modern man, Homo sapiens, has a short history in terms of the 
evolution of life on this planet;'- looking back over the longer history 
wliich includes man*s precursors, it is possible h) imagine natural catas- 
trophes which might ha\ e inteiTupted or e\*en precluded the develop- 

' Julian HuxWy. '*K volution: Cultural and Biological.** Current Anthropology* 
\\\ L. Thomas, editor. Chicago, lllinnis: Univer«;ity of Chicago Press. 1955. p. 8-25. 
See also, ou mow grner il prohloms of rvohition: G. G. Simpson. The Meaning of 
Evolution, \e\v Haven. Conncclicut: Yale University Pross. 1919: aiul .S. I,. Washhurn 
and F. C. Howell. "Human Kvolution and Culture." Evolution after Paruin. \ olunu* 
II: The Evohition of Man. Sol Tax. editor. Chicago. Illinois: I'nivirsilv of Chicago 
Press, 1960. p. .33..56. 
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meiit of our species. So also we know that in the much more recent past 
whole i)eoples have died olF or have been killed off. Societies liave 
vanished, leaving only the most meager traces of their existence. Cultures^ 
too, have been dissipated. The survivors of some broken societies have 
scattered; the descendants of some live on, disinherited^ with no knowl- 
edge that the rubble on which their villages are built contains clues to 
a once thriving, complex civilization.^ We can trace back» through his- 
torical records imd lingering tales, through the archaeological evidence 
of successive occupations of favored living sites, the triumphs and the 
catastrophes that have altered the fate of the world's peoples. But in no 
case, (or long ages, has tlie fate of mankind been at stake. 

We know that modern man is altering the face of the earth. But in 
fact men have been altering the earth, interfering with the natural proc* 
esses of evolution, purposefully, at least since the neolithic revolution— 
the time when human beiiigs» by domesticating plants and animals^ began 
radically to alter the relationships of living things and the effects of 
living things upon the nonliving surface of the earth.^ But as long as 
the earth s lunnan population was small *' and the energy resources 
available to men were limited,^ the long*term effects of mans use and 
transformation of the earth also were correspondingly limited. And as 
long as populations were separated from one another by tho barriers of 
mountains and seas and deserts, mankind was safe no matter what might 
happen to any segment of the whole. But all this is now radically changed. 

For the present we may be able to plan our way out of our most 
immediate danger — more exactly, i^erhaps, our most immediate anxieties 
and the almost inevitable impulse to act precipitously to alter tlie situa- 
tion—by arguing, on the one liand, that the danger is far less great than 
it is being pictured by some of those (including some natural scientists) 
who are raising their voices in alarm and, on the other hand, that the 
effects of a ^iclear catastrophe can be controlled and contained by 

• See, fur example: Arthur Evans. The Palace of Stinos. Four volumes. London: 
Macmillan Company. 1922-1937; Leonard Cottrell The Butt of Minos. New York: 
Uinehnrt and Company. 1938; Seton Lloyd. Twin Rivers. Second edition. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1947, on Iraq; John A. Wilson. The Culture of Ancient 
Egypt. Chicago. Illinois; University of Chicago Press. 1951; C. L. Wooley. Ur of the 
Chaldees. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1930; or closer to our own tradition: 
V. Gordon Childe. Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles. London: W. and R. 
Chambers. 1940; and R. C. Collingwood and J. N. L. Myers. Roman Britain and the 
EnfiUsh Settlements, Volume 1 of Oxford History of England. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press» 1937. 

*V. Gordon Childe. Stan Stakes Himself. New York: New American Library, 
1931. p. 59-86. 

•Harold F. Dorn. "World Population Growth: An International Dilemma." 
Science 135: 283-90; 1962. 

• Leslie A. White. The Evolution of Culture. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
panyi 1959. p. 33-57. 
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protective measures we can lake now if we decide to do so/ As long as 
the nations equipped with far^^ranging, powerful nuclear armaments are 
Few and similar arguments continue amonj; others as well as among 
ourselves^ the world may be granted a short breathing spell during which 
we can think futther ahead.^ 

But we have yet to realize, with its fullest implications, the dimen- 
sions of the change and the fact that this change is permanent. As far 
as man's own power over his future is concerned, there is no turning 
back while civilization exists nor is there any precedent for what is now 
necessary. 

It is not, though it may seem to be, paradoxical that we have almost 
at the same time invented ii^e means of creating, for the first time in 
human history, a worldwide community and also of making the first 
hesitant moves out from earth into space. The successful launching of 
an artificial earth satellite and, so soon after\vard, the triumph of solitary 
men orbiting the earth, however briefly on these first journeys out of 
the earth's atmosphere, are, for one thing, the realization of a long dream. 
The profoundly altered conception of the universe which was verified 
by and, in a more important sense, followed on observations made possi- 
ble by the invention of the telescope deeply affected men s imagination^* 
With startling suddenness, and in the face of theological difficulties, 
Europeans began to plot imaginary voyages to the moon, the planets, 
and the stars.^^ And poets, as Nicholson has pointed out, acquired a new 
cosmic perspective,^^ as when in Paradise Lost Milton pictures S:itan who 

Looks down with wonder at the sudden view 
Of all the world at once. . . 

Now, three centuries later, the launching of the Soviet and the 
American cosmonauts and astronauts has made possible in fact this sight 
which hitherto had been confined to the imagination— this view ''of all 
the world at once."* 

Beyond the realization of this dream, the worldwide reporting of 
the space launchings has made us aware of the qualitatively new experi- 

* See, for example, the various papers on "Arms Control." Daedalus 85: Full 1960; 
or the papers and discussion of the conference of the American Management Asso- 
etution. "Sur^'lval: Special Industrial Preparedness Conference/* January 31-Febniary 
2, 1962. New York: Unpublished. 

'Margaret Mead. "Are Shelters the Answer?** New York Times Magazine, No- 
vember 26, 1961. p. 29, 124-26; and **Science and Human Sur\ival.*' Science 134: 
280-83: 1961. 

*Marjorie Nicholson. Science and Imagimtion. Ithaca, New York: Contelt Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 

'^Marjorie Nicholson. Voyages to the Stoim. New York: Macmillan Company, 
I960. 

"Maujorie Nicholson. Science and Imagination op. c'f . p. 80-109. 
^ John Milton. Paradise Lost 3: 542*43. 
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ences which systi'ins ot siUeUitcs will eventually innkc iMssible, some- 
thing which we have never fully represented throush our imagination: 
the sinuiltancous sharing of experience by men the world over. The ver>' 
complex broadcasting hookup for John Glenn's flight, which enabled 
people in many different parts of the globe to hear about a sight which 
only the one man out in space could see in its splendor— the sudden 
lighting up of the whole city of Perth in Australia, made us vividly 
aware that soon people who are hours and days (but no longer weeks 
and months) apart will sinuiltaneously be able to sec as well as bear 
events taking plate in still other distant places.'^* 

Simultaneous Sharing of Experience 

The possibility of this kind of participation in distant events also 
creates a situation without precedent. In the whole past centur>', we ba\e 
witnessed a vast speeding up of communications between places in the 
lar reaches of the jjlobe. In recent years radio, tape recordinjjs, and the 
motion picture canu-ra have brouiiht alive for us tlie voices and postures 
of men and women involved in events in distant places. But even now 
we have the feeliiu; that "across the otean" is far away, beyond our 
immediate reach." WV have not yet acquired the sense of the simul- 
taneity of e\euls. whcrexcr they iiappen on earth, that is intejiral to 
connnunity. 

The \irluiil concurrence of these twi massi\e achie\ enjents bears 
witness t<i the interdependence «if scientific disciplines in the contem- 
porary world and to the central pl.ice of science in shaping the lives of 
all men now livin.u. Furthermore, if one reads the roster of names of 
those involved, directly and indirectly, in the necessar>' discoveries and 
their applications, one i.s brou.uht miavoidably to a recognition of the 
transnational sharin.u of knowledije and cultural \ alues. For beyond the 
evidence which these achievements (like so many others) present of 
technical coinix'tence. there is in the development of ccmtemporary sci- 
ence uunn'stakable evidence of the deep, shared belief in and valuation 
of mans master>' of tlie natural world— a new transcultural value. 

When H e first news of the launclun<4 of Sputnik flashed across the 
world and people cverywiiere went out into the night, straining their 
eyes to watch for the rockets swift passage across the starry sky, one of 
the first and most spontaneous responses of Americans— and doubtless. 

" Donald N. Michael. Proposed Studies on the Impltcuttons of Peaceful Space 
iVc * ^"'^ H'ln'tin Affairs. lU'port of the Croiiiniittce on Sticntc and AstroniuitU-s. 
I'.S. Mouse of Rcprest ntutlv« s. Kijility-Sen iitli Consrcss. First St-ssKin. Waslilnuton. 
DC: Covernmcnt I'rlntlns Office. 1961. 

"Hhoda Mctniiix. "Far .Away and Limit; .\\ni: Sunic .Snu'ricun .Xttitudes Toward 
1 inie and Space," Fortlicitniint; publication. 
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ill some form, of countless otIuMS in many countries— was that this event 
marked **thc hcKinninn of a new a.ue of man." » • At that nuHneiit, in that 
phrase, we smiinird up our first insight into the mannitiido of the clianges 
through which we are living, an insiglit of which we appear to have 
lost some awareness in the press of events and the splintering of our 
first responsiveness. It seems possible that in some measure the heighten- 
ing of our sense of danger and of being endangered derives from this 
first consciousness of ending and beginnings of discontinuity. Whether 
or not this is so, the acutely felt sense of Americans that we are involved 
In a crisis of survival and the attention we have given to the meaning of 
education for the coming generation indicate that, at a deeper level, 
what we are concerned with is our own values and goals; and. more 
broadly, the values which will make possible existence in the new age 
that we have brought into being hut in which only our children will fully 
live. 

Mastery Over the Nafurat World 

To an extraordinary extent, the history of Western cultures in the 
past four centuries or more (the length of time depending in part on 
one's interpretation of what the significant events were in the change 
from the Medieval to the Renaissance-modem cultures of Western 
Europe) has revoKed around the problem of the \'ahiation of mans 
master)' of the natural world and its implications for the relationships 
of men to one another and the goals toward which men strive.**^ 

The t arly voyages of discovery and exploration, as mariners edged 
first down the coast of Africa and then with increasing lK)ldness set 
sail out from the land onto the ocean,*" both contributed to and tested 
new attitudes toward the natural world and other men. The building of 
seaworthy ships; the de\elopinent of maneuverable sails; the patient 
accumulation of exact knowledge of coastlines, tides and currents and of 
prevailing winds and weather— all required an attentiveness to observa- 
tion, an appreciation of the importance of accurately observed detail, a 
confidence in the cumulative nature of information, and an openness to 
the yet unknown which, in this combination certainly, were new in con- 
temporary Western cultures but which were also de\*eloping in other 
phases of life. The question as to whether the newly encountered native 

Rliodrt Metra* . "American Responses to Sputnik." Unpublislicd study, 1958, 
"This subject has been too often and too fully discussed to require docutnenta- 
tion hefe. However, A.L. Kroeber's brief and cogent essay. "Is Western Civilization 
Disintegrating or Reconstittiting?" is suggestive in its viewi^oint about both tlie past 
and the presi nt. A. L. Kroeber. The Saturc of Culture. Chicago. Illinois: Univmity 
of Chicago Press. 1952. p. 402-08. 

Elaine Sanceati. Urnrij the Xavimtor. London: lluUhinson and Company. n.d. 
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peoples in Africa aiul later, in the New World and the Pacific had souls,*^ 
were human and were the children of God just as Europeans were, 
opened new vistas onto th(» relationships of men to one another which 
aie still open before us. 

In so brief an exposition, this one example must serve to ilUistrate 
the shift in the focus of attention which was taking place. It could as 
readily be illustrated by the struggles of the Reformation and the 
Counter Reformation; or the struggle of European artists, painters, poets 
and playwrights; or the struggles of astronomers and mathematicians. 
The common challenge was to come to grips with new materials^ to 
work out new view^wints and interpretations, to acquire appropriate 
attitudes toward experimentation, and to create an appropriate set of 
values. But we may turn to Francis Bacon for one contemporary phras- 
ing of the problem: 

*'It is not," he protests, ''the pleasure of curiosity . * * nor the raising of the 
spirit^ nor victory of wit, nor lucre of profession, nor ambition of honor or fame, 
nor enablement of business, that arc the true ends of knowledge.** Rather it is 
**a restitution and reinvesting of man to the sovereignty and power which he 
had in the first state of creation." ** 

In his statement of what "the true ends of knowledge * are not, 
Bacon included much that has gone into the acquisition of knowledge 
and its uses, but he also by his cc/ aision made central man's valuation 
of man. 

From our knowledge of Renaissance Europe, it is clear that the men 
of no t\vo European cultures responded in exactly parallel ways to the 
challenge that was presented; the valuation of the new kinds of relation* 
ships to the natural world and to other men varied among all the different 
but closely related cultures. Certainly, however, the challenge was 
defined; and for the most part the development of similar values was 
integral to all the versions of the culture characteristic of the Great 
rather than the Little Community, as Redfield has defined them.'^ 

The new scientists who, however imperfectly, were guided by 
empiricism; the new humanists; the artists and dramatists and poets who 
looked to life for their models and experimented with new forms; the 
entrepreneurs and administrators of the new colonies; and the leaders 
who shaped new forms of religious expression— all the men in com- 
munication with one another, directly and indirectly, across Europe 
came to belong to (if they were not bom to) the life of courts and cities 

^For the Indians of the Americas, see the discussion of the SubUmus Deus 
(1538) of Pope Paul III. Francis Macnutt. BaHhotomew de las Cam: His Life, His 
Apostolate, and His Writings. Ke\v Vork: C. P. PuUiam's Sons, 1936. 

^'Loren C. Eiseley. 'Trancis Bacon as Educator.'' Science 133: 1201; 196L 
" Robert Redfield. The Little Community: Vieu points for the Study of a Human 
Whole. Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 
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and univer5ities with its wider hori/ons and longer time perspectives, 
In seventeenth century rural EnjLjhuuK amateurs, men and women, looked 
with fascination at the new miniature world revealed by the microscope,^* 
but the thinkiuK of the Little (*oinmunity. in the midst of which they 
lived> was hardly touched by the new kinds of knowledi?e in which 
upper class individuals participated. It is important to recogni/e that 
this was so, for the dichotomy is still relevant today whether wc are con- 
cerned specifically with American culture and our value system, with the 
broader tradition in which Euro-Americans share, or with the value 
systems of other peoples of the world. 

Cultures as Self-^Perpetuating 

At the same time, of course, it is essential to realize Uiat the capacity 
to achieve mastery of the natural world is an inherent characteristic of 
man."*^ All cultures of whatever degree of simplicity or complexity must 
build on this human capacity in rearing the individual children of each 
generation to become functioning adults and to carry on a way of life 
if the society and the culture of which the children are the heirs and 
the carriers are to survive. Superbly, passably well, or fumblingly, each 
individual must acquire the techniquj s that make survival in his culture 
possible, and every culture must be well enough organized and suffi- 
ciently flexible in allowing for individual differences and personality so 
that a wide range of individuals can survive and interact meaningfully."^ 

In one culture, the division of activities may be very simple. The 
basic techniques necessary for an adequate control of the environment, 
at the level reached in the culture, may be geared to the learning abili- 
ties of the very young, so that in later life emphasis on mastery consists, 
essentially, in refinements of the already known. In Eskimo culture,*' 
for example, the basic division was between the skills learned by men 
and those learned by women, enforcing for sheer survival a lifelong 
partnership between a man and a woman (however unstable particular 
partnerships might be); and most of the basic skills on which survival 
depended were laid down well before adolescence. 

•^Ntarjorie Nicholson. Science and Imagination, op. cU,, 155-234. 

^'Erik H. Erikson. Childhood and Socidy. Now York: \V. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, 1950; and Barlx»l Inhekler and Jean Viaftvt The Growth of Loiiical Thlnkinu* 
Translated by A. Parsons and Stanley MilKnim. New York: Basic Books* 19S8. 

Nf. Tanner and Barhol tnlie1der« editors. Disctmions on Child Development* 
Volume I. London: Tavistock Pul)licatioiis, 1956. 

*-'*Fran/ Boas. '^Tlie Central Eskimo." Sixth Annual Heport. tHHi^im^}. Wash- 
inutcni. D.C.: Bureau of Amitieaii Etlmolouy, 188S. p. mumh and jeaniiette Mirsky. 
"Hie Eskimo of Grwiihmd/* Cooperatinn and Competitmn anions Primitive People^'. 
.Margaret Mead, editor. Revised edition. Boston, Massaeluisetls: Beacon Press, 1961. 
p. 51-86. 
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In another culture, with a much more complex organization of activi- 
ties, the type of niasteiy reciuired of the individual may be linked to 
l)irth. For example, in tho traditional culture of the Muslim people of 
llie Punjab in Pakistan, an atjricultnral village people,-*' each individual 
was by birth a member of a caste in which he was reiired and married, 
and artisans were destined from birth to learn the cluster of activities 
associated with membership in the caste of **barbers/* **potters,** ''cob- 
blers/' ''bakers" and so on. In this peasant society, in contrast to Eskimo 
society, it was possible for an individual to survi\^e in spite of a ver)' low 
level of ability. However, the sur\ival of the village and the societ>' 
depended on a mastery of the environment which was shared but differen- 
tial, insofar as the whole could function only with the participation of 
all the groups who contributed their recognized special skills. 

In still another culture, the emphasis may be on individual choice 
and the matching up of occupation and interest, and the continuity of 
skill and knowledge may depend on the individualized renewal of inter- 
est in each generation. 

In a preliterate culture, if no one chooses to learn some special skill 
it is lost forever, and a rapid shift in interests in a new generation may 
destroy the culture s stability. So in the peasant culture of Haiti,'-*^ learn- 
ing passed from master to apprentice, boy or girl, but the choice of what 
to learn rested with the individual and new choices could be made 
throughout a lifetime. 

In each of these cultures, the kinds of activity that were necessary 
for survival were relaf^ed to particular and very different environments; 
in each, there was a circular relationship between the perception of the 
individual and the social arrangements for carrying on the necessar)' 
activities of life. In all of them, the continuity of knowledge and skiil 
depended on face-to-face relationships of teacher and pupil; and in all. 
however else they differed, the central emphasis was the conser\'ative 
one of reconstituting in each generation the core of skills available, the 
things aheady known. In Punjabi peasant culture, with its emphasis on 
the cooperative interdependence of specialized segments, new activities 
could be added to the cluster of those performed by any one of the 
segments. So men in the "barber" caste were also by tradition ceremonial 
cooks, confidential messengers, and matchmakers. But the actual cluster 
of activities carried out could vary from one man to another, from one 
generation to another. 

Eskimo and Haitian culture, each in its separate way, placed a 

*Zeki>v Eglar. A Ptmlahi Vittaf^e in Pakistan. New Y»irk; Oihiinhia Ihiiversitv 
I'rcNs, I960. 

Rhoda Ntrtraiix. Vw\d notes on Haiti: sov alsd. Alfred Mrtraiiv. Staking a /^(f/iiii 
tn the Marhial VaUt% Paris: UNESCO. 1951. 
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Iiiijh vahu' on inclix idual autonomy. But the I'skinx) were c.^alitaiuin 
and the Haitian peasants wrw v\tmnc\\ hicMart liii al in lUv stnu tnrinii 
of intcrporsonal relationships. Both ctiltnn^s jjavc fonsi(hMal)lf» IVmloni 
to individual phiy w ith innovation. However, in none ol these cultures 
were there reeognized techniques for feeding indix ichud innox ations back 
into the mainstream of knowledge. In Eskimo and Haitian cultures, in- 
novativeness was an aspect of stylo that entered into the definition ol 
individuality without earrxing with it any sense of progression. Indeed, 
in Haiti, where the Golden Age was placed in a mythical past, change 
was seen as continually disruptixe, making it n)ore difficult for people 
to live up to the model of xvhat once xvas and ought noxv to be. 

A Look at Our Own Culture 

In American culture, xve haxe stabilized change througb otn- belief 
in progress, our confidence in the perfectibility of man, and our optimism 
that past promise is not x itiated by present error but can be fulfilled in 
the future. The idea of promise, incompletion in the present, is one xvax' 
of giving Americans a sense of continuity and stability in change. For 
example, in 1960, the Commission on National Goals stated in the open- 
ing paragraph of its n^port: 

The paramount goal of the United States xvus set long ago. It is to guard 
the rights of the individual, to ensure his development, and to enlarge his oppor- 
tunity. It is set forth in the Declaration of Independence. , . . The goals xvc here 
identify are xvithin the framoxvork of the original plan and are calculated to 
bring to fniition the dreams of the men xvho laid the foundation of the country. 

The sense of promise, the ' clream," in xvhich each move toxvard 
realization is a step but no step is final, since the future is continually 
open, makes it possible for a generation to change xvithout our defining 
the change either as ''rebellion ' or as "revolution.** Rather, it is perceived 
as movement along a course xvhose goal, i.e., ''to guard the rights of the 
individual,** is knoxvn.^^ In our x icxv of the sequence of change, it is 
assumed that knoxvledge xvill be greater in the future; thus, the situation 
xvill haxe changed. Also, the nexv generation, xvhose members have 
acquired the nexv information and xvho haxe adapted to the nexv situa- 
tion, xvill be different from anx* previous generation. This shared expecta- 

Margaret Mead, cilitor. Cooperation and Comtniithn amonf* Primitive Peoples, 
Revised edition. Boston. Massachusptts: Beacon Prt*ss, 1961. p. 438-511, espedally 
outline on p. 498. 

'^^tthodu M^traux. "Kith and Kin.** N(»xv York: Department of .'Vathropology, 
Colnnibia University, 1951. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 

Goals for Americans: The Report of the PrcMdent^s Commission on Sationat 
Goals. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. p. 1. 

"See also: Frank 'runnenbaum, A Philosophy of tAilnw, \e\v Ytirk: .\lfred A. 
Knopf, 1931. p. 161. 
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tion and the definition of the difFerent-that-is-ne\v as better but of the 
same kind provides one of our ways of keeping eoininunication open 
between generations.^^ 

Some DifFicutfies We Have 

With this perspective on time and purposeful innovation, it is diffi- 
cult for Americans to imderstand cultures, primitive or complex, in which 
the focus is conservative rather than innovative. Hut with our culturally 
built*in expectation of change, it is also difficult for us to look at the 
process of change with self<*awareness of the discrepancies, the disintegra- 
tion, and the reintegration which are involved in the actual incorporation 
of the new. 

The process whereby the Western transcultural view of man s place 
in the universe has totally altered in the past 350 years, as part of the 
larger process of learning to use knowledge^ to engender knowledge^ is a 
case in point. It is almost impossible for us now to reconstruct the com- 
plex intellectual and emotional stresses that hindered men in their 
attempts to interpret the evidence in the earlier stages, firsts in reordering 
the place of the earth in the universe as one of the planets revolving 
around our sun, and, second, in recognising the long history of the earth's 
development. Each step in this process meant, for Europeans, the dis- 
entanglement of fact and faith, the dissolution of images through which 
values were traditionally expressed. 

in 1952^ a Jesuit paleontologist and philosopher could say:" 

The idea of the existence of a man who can be regarded as the precursor, 
both chronologically and morphologically, of the builder of historical civilisation 
— this idea» I submit, represents a surprisingly recent conquest of the modern 
mind. Today no one any longer questions it or even wonders at it. And yet only 
a little more than a century ago it would have been as impossible and as shock- 
ing for the serious scientist to speak (or even thinki) in terms of ''fossil man*' 
as it still was, fifty years ago, for ofiicial science to suggest the mutability of the 
atom. . . . Today we smile as we think of the thrills and triumphs experienced by 
our great predecessors when in 1864 they first observed, on a fragment of mam- 
moth tusk, the carved outline of the mammoth itself«--definite testimony^ over 
man's own signature, that man (at that time still believed to have been ''ere- 
ated'' in 4000 B.C.) had known and hunted the fabulous and (to the scientist 
of the period) fabulously ancient animal. . . . 

But after overcoming the initial difficulty of visualizing man's high antiq^ 
uity, the early prehistorians still had to surmount another mental hurdle, 

^Rhoda M^traux. Tar Away and Long Ago: Some American Attitudes Toward 
Time and Space/' Forthcoming publication. 

Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. **The Idea of Fossil Man." Anthropology Today. 
A. L. Kroeber, editor. Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 19S3. p. 93-04. 
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namely, a reluctance even to imagine a representative of the liuman race wIki 
would i\xhibit« nslcnlogicully, any prchuniaii features. 

In recent years there has l)een an upsurge of interest in the histor>' 
of the* pnicess h>' which scientists and others, in approaching the "mental 
hinxlle/* attempted to include the new within the framework of the 
familiar rather than make the necessary leap, as of course they eventu- 
ally did/^'* These studies make sober as well as exciting reading for the 
insight they give us into tlie kinds of difRculty one must expect to 
encounter in problem solving when the data lead in directions that 
diverge from our expectations and involve the alteration of accepted 
goals or values. 

Nevertheless, today we have no difficulty in teaching children about 
tlu* true relation of the earth and the sun (although we still persist in 
Krst teaching children that "the sun rises in the east and sets in the west'* 
without further explanation because it is "too hard'* for them to under- 
stand the actuality, and then later we must correct what we have dis- 
torted by omission)* Nor do teachers have difficulty in explaining to 
children the antiquity of the earth and the evolution of things in general 
over the immense time span, whether the explanation is given in the 
context of general science, earth science or geology, biology, or ancient 
history. Our difficulty comes, rather, when we attempt to teach children 
something about the origins of man, as a living organism whose biological 
evolution follows the same pattern as that of all other living organisms. 

To be sure, the technical problems of mapping the evolution of our 
species are exceedingly complex and involve many controversial issues, 
and our understanding of the processes of evolution is as yet incomplete. 
But this is not the crucial difficulty for teaching, except insofar as it is a 
continual problem in education to foster an understanding of the open- 
ness of knowledge at any point in time. Nor is the difficulty essentially 
one of selection out of the mass of available data, even though with our 
increasing knowledge the emphasis we give through selection can aid 
or hinder the student in finding his way into the complexities of the 
subject. The main outlines are known. Nor is the difficulty clearly one 
of the practical consequences of placing man among other living organ- 
isms. Today most Americans take for granted certain consequences of 
our understanding of the place of man in the natural world. For example, 
without any difficulty we include man among the living beings which 

On the general point, see: Bernard Barber. "Resistance by Scientists to Scien- 
tific Discover>\** Science 134: 596-602; 1961. For the specific period, see, for example: 
Loren Ei^eley. Darwin s Century: EvotuHon and the Men Who Discovered tt. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 1958; C. C. Gillespie. Genesis and Geology. 
Cambritlge, Massachusetts; Harvard University Press, 1951; at^d John C. Greene. The 
Death of Adam: Evolution and its Impact on Western ThoupM* New York: New 
American Library, 1961. 
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are benefited by comparative animal studies whether tliese are bio* 
chemical, physiological or psychological in their orientation. Indeed, 
young Americans regard medical research (one of the settings in which 
NUcli studies are made) as one ot the most desirable scientific careers, 
mainly because of the benefits such research promises "for mankind/* 

Problems in Regard to Values 

The problems which we find difficult to resolve in teaching and 
learning and which eighteenth and nineteenth centuiy scientists trying 
to work out the basic discoveries found difficult to resoKe for themselves 
—these are cultural problems that concern the way we regard values. 
For in our culture, the kinds of statement we make about the evolution 
of man enter into the problem of values in at least two different ways. 

On the one hand* the definition we accept of man's place in the 
universe nec^essarily affects our definition of the source of values, the 
essential meaning of valuing.^' On the other hand, our view of man's 
place in the universe is intricately bound up with a whole series of values 
in our culture— values which are expressed in our definition of the indi* 
vidual; our understanding of the meaning of "equality'' and our interpie- 
tation of individual and group differences, including racial differences; 
our beliefs about the relations of uian to other living beings; our attitudes 
toward growth and development; our attitudes toward the exceptional, 
including both the kinds of i^ersons we regard as being in some way 
handicapped and those we regard as being in some way especially well- 
endowed; our attitudes toward personal conviction and responsibility; 
our conceptions of time and the meaning of change; our beliefs about 
the mutability of values in a changing world; our conceptions of space 
and our ideas about boundaries; and our attitudes toward conservation 
and innovation. I include here only some of the relevant subjects about 
which we are quite fully articulate. , 

Consequently, when we are engaged explicitly in teaching children 
about evolution, especially as it concerns the origins of man and the 
future of man, we are also implicitly making statements about valuing 
and values which are deeply felt and about which, in our culture, there 
have been and are areas of explicit and implicit conflict. In the pab. 
hundred years, the issue of man's place in the universe has itself stood 
for or symbolized other issues which at any time and in any place have 

•* Margaret Mead and Rhoda M^traux. "Image of the Scientist among High- 
School Students." Science 126: 384-90; 1957, 

•Thomas H. Huxley and Julian S. Huxley. Touchstone for Ethics. New Yorkt 
Harper and Brothers* 1947; O. G. Simpson. The Steanitm of Evolutioth New Haven, 
ConnecHcutt Yale University Press, 1949. p. 280-337; and C. H. VVaddliigtoii. The 
Ethical Animal New York: Atheneum Publishers. 1061. 
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only in part been made explicit. Nineternth century social e\oliitionists 
seized on Darwin s tluMiry (if thv survival of the fittest to show that ruth- 
less, individualistic competition, which according to their economic and 
social theory in the long run inipro\ed the hrt of man, was, in fact, "a 
law of nature/' Today, with our much greater factual knowledge of 
cultural process and of the ccmiplex relationship between biological and 
culttiral processes, we can see this earlier form of justification as singularly 
naive. But the linking ol biological evolution and certain forms of social 
theor>' (like the linking of bioloi?ical e\'olution and certain forms of 
atheism) colors our feehng about as w.ell as our understanding of this 
area of knowledge. This is true, particularly insofar as the specific social 
theories are now imcongenial to us and as our contemporar\' cultural 
emphasis on individualism is different. 

Just as in the seventeenth century it was necessary for Christians 
to disassemble a configunttion of images centering on the arrangement 
of the universe in order both to keep their religious faith intact and to 
further their knowledge of the uni\erse, so in the twetitieth century it 
is necessary to disassemble the ccmfiguration of images which in the 
nineteenth centur>* formed around the idea of biological evolution. But 
this is not so easy to do. For much that we are dealing with is inexplicit 
and bound up with feeling rather than thought. Thus it is difficult for 
us as teachers and as students to discuss evolution in such a way that 
we take into account both the various kinds of data and our multiple 
interpretations and clarify just what we are reacting to at any given time. 

in this discussion* I ha\ e deliberately omitted reference to the prob- 
lem of man s psycho-social evolution, although the two— the biological 
and the psycho-social— are exceedingK* relevant.^^ Instead, I have at- 
tempted to use the case of our struggle over a long period to come to 
grips with the problems of inorganic and organic evolution to illustrate 
certain points which are of immediate importance: our ability to include 
man within the natural world as part of the universe over which we are 
gaining master>' through knowledge; the revolutionary effects of new 
basic knowledge on cultural orientations; and the discrepancies in time 
between the first applications of new knowledge and its full incorporation 

See. for ex.iniple, the discussion of Herbert Spencer*s code of "enmitv** and code 
of "amity.** .Arthur Keith, EtnlutUm md Ethics. Sew York: P. Putnam*s Sons. 
1946. p. 114 If. Keith himself was a late exponent of the idea that "the behavior of 
natural man is regulated by a donble code of morals** (p. 114). Sec also T. H. 
Muxley*s discussion of the **c thiral process** and the "crisniic proc(»ss** in his Romanes 
Lecture. Thomas H. Huxley and Julian S. Huxley, op. vit. Gnidc^d by a deeply hu- 
manitarian viewpoint, men like Spencer and Huxley proposed the idea that ciC'ili/.a- 
lion somehow countertK)ints evolution. 

•'A. I. Hallowell. "Culture. Personality^ and Society.** Atithropology Today, 
A. L. Kroeber. editor, Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press. 19?53. p. 597-620: 
Julian Huxley. "Evolution: Cultural and Biological,** op. cit. 
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in an existing culture with the changes in vahies and in the expieshiiMi 
of vahies that may be involved For the scientist, speaking to otlier 
nieinkers of the scientific connnunity and to a hirge part of the echicated 
conmninity as a whole, can now say of organic e\'ohition: *Today no 
one any longer questions it or even wonders about it." But in the wider 
context of our whole society, the transmission of information alx)ut 
evolution still presents problems, 

For example, a study made in the 1950\s sliowed that the proportion 
of high school students who rejected tlie concept of evoltition was larger 
at the end than at the beginning of the high school years/^' A pilot study 
made in 1961 suggests that even well-trained high school students, who 
accept the relationship between biological and social evolution, may be 
highly Lamarckian in their viewpoint.^" Equally important, perhaps, is 
the finding that attitudes of high school students toward the whole 
subject of evolution are related to the more inclusive image students 
have of science and scientists.^" 

If the kinds of change which are taking place in the world today 
are unique in the histor>' of man, then the solutions to the problems 
which we are faced with as a residt must also be new, must be come 
at in a new way and be adapted to the "new age" of which so many 
people had a glimmering view, as through a glass darkly, at the moment 
when the first man-made satellite was launched. If the dilemma in winch 
we find ourselves, the danger which confronts us, is in fact related to 
our vahies, then it is a greater understanding of values and valuing which 
is most needed. 

In the past we have been willing to believe that changes which 
have involved the development of new values nuist (or can only) take 
place slowly and gradually, as the members of a culture have moved 
toward a new kind of consensus of thought and feeling. In fact, in their 
studies of changing cultures, social scientists have been at pains to show 
that the incorporation of the new into an ongoing culture takes place at 
diflferent rates but, on the whole, slowh' o\ er a period of more than one 
generation.*^ 

Today we must ask: Is this ine\'itable? We uuist ask whether we 
have, through our knowledge of the processes of \ aluinfi, at least potenti- 
ally acquired the means of changing the wa>s in which change takes 
place. We must ask whether, given the potentialities for culture building 

* H. H. Remmers and D. H. Ratller. The American Tcenaner. Indlansipolls, In- 
diana: Bobbs-Merrlll Publishinu Company, 1957. p. 171. 

*Rhoda Metraux. '*Is Evolution Going on Today: A Pilot Sliidv af Hitfli School 
Students* Attlttides." Unpublished study. 

Marjjarot Mead and Rhoda Metraii^, op. cit. 

Felix Keeslnu. Culture Chanae. Stanford. California: Stanford University Press. 

1953. 
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as well as for dostnietioii wliicli art* now (uirs, \vc can make this new 
i'rtTdoiii uvaiialili* to tlu* iiu*ii and wonirn of tlit* coiiiui}{ generation rather 
than (as in the case o( our **iie\v*' understanding of maH\s place in the 
universe) postponing realization initil some indeRnite future which may 
never come. 

New Insights on Values and Valuing 

But what, in fact, do we mean by "values * and "valuing*? 

If one Iiegins with the kind of definition with which contemporar>' 
social scientists would be in substantial agreement, it l)ecomes evident 
that our thinking about values has profotmdly altered one aspect of 
how our whole thinking about man has been reshaped by the systematic 
uivestigation of culture and society in the past century/- Today, in con- 
trast to the past, it is clear that while the problem of valuing has pan- 
human reference, values can be understood and explicated only within 
a specific context, that is, within the setting of a particular culture. The 
conception of values as given, universal and absolute has not survived 
the systematic study of different cultures nor has the evolutionist con- 
ception of values as emergent and related to imiversally recurring stages 
of culture.^* Sucli views as these were — and are — characteristic of the 
value systems of specific cultures at specific periods. Part of the task of 
the social scientist, as a student of man in culture, has been boUi to free 
our thinking frotli the ethnocentrism inherent in the conception that the 
value system of our own culture has universal applicability and to help 
us understand the place of valuing in all cultures. 

Comparative Sfudy of Values 

In a specific culture, it may be believed that the values through 
which men find meaning in life were laid down supernaturally or by the 
ancestors or by a culture hero; that is, that values are given. In a specific 
cidture, it may be believed that values, as they are understood, apply 
to all human beings universally; or on the contrary it tnny be believed 
that only tliose who share in a certain value system, as it is understood, 
are fidly human. In both cases, a value system is regarded as definitive 

^ There is no single coniprolieiisive history of the development of iinthropoloKV 
as a science. Robert H. Lowie's The History of Ethnological Theory (New York: 
Purnir and Rineliart, 1937) covers many of the most important developments up to 
tilt* 1930's. The tlevelopment uf modern anthropology is discussed in: A. L. Kroeber. 
Anthropolouy* Revised edition. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1948. The 
history of American anthropolouy is outlined and selections from writers of different 
periods are given in: Margaret Mead and Ruth Btmzel, editors. Golden Age of Ameri- 
can Authropoloey* New York: George Bra;dller, 1960. 
liolH*rt II. Lowle, op. clt. 
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of the •Ininian/* In a specific culture, it may be believed that although 
knowledge ami understanding fall short, values are immutable; that 
although, for example, it is difficult to define "the good, the true, and the 
lieautiiur and so their definition is subject to discussion, values, fully 
understood, are absolute. Hut as soon as different cultures are compared, 
it becomes evident that neither value systems nor conceptions about 
the sources of valuing and the universal (or particular) applicability 
of values necessarily carry over from one culture to another or, for that 
matter, are continuously and unchangeably present over thne in any one 
culture.** 

Historically, it has been one of the great strengths of the Euro- 
American cultures that there has been a sufficient ^sharing in values so 
that communication among their members has been meaningful at many 
levek» But this same partial sharing of values has made it difficult for us 
to recognize clearly the differences existing within the larger whole of 
Euro- American civilization. It has also made it difficult for us to conceive 
of alternative systems of value, and to overcome the habit of judging 
such alternative systems as we can recognize as ^ better'* or "worse'' or 
more civilized" or "less civilized" and the members of simpler cultures 
as somehow less "human * or as "childlike/* 

In the 1920s and 1930s, comparatixe studies of cultures and of 
values and value systems as an aspect of culture led to a clearer under- 
standing, on the one hand, of the diversity of cultures and, on the other, 
of the internal integration of each culture. In the early 1930's, Benedict 
wrote in Patterns of Culture: 

The diversity of cultures can be endlessly documented. A field of human 
behavior may be ignored in some societies until it barely exists; it may even be 
in some cases unimagined. Or it may almost monopolize the whole organized 
behavior of the society, and the most alien situations be manipulated only in its 
terms. Traits having no intrinsic relation one with the other, and historically 
independent, merge and become inextricable, providing the occasion for be- 
havior that has no counterpart in regions that do not make tliese identifications. 
It is a corollary of this that standanls, no mutter iti what aspect of behavior, 
range in different cultures from the positive to the negative pole. . . . 

The significance of cultural behavior is not exhausted when we have clearly 
understood that it is local and manmade and hugely variable. It tends also to be 

♦♦For a wider selection of examples, see: May Edel and Abraham Edel Anthro- 
pohgy and hthics. SprinKfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1959. 

••See, for example: Lucien Levy-Bmhl. How Natives Think. Translated by L. A. 
Clare. New Yoric: Alfrt»d A. Knopf, 1926. Shortly before his death, however, Levy- 
Bruhl repudiated his own earlier xiews al)oiit the «ap between the mentalities of 
primitive and nvilizwl num. Si«mund Freud s Totem and Taboo was written at a 
period when thinking of this kind was prevalent and his insights are phrased in the 
terminology of the period. SIgmund Freud. Totem and Taboo. Translated by A. A. 
Brill. New York: Moffat. Yard, I9l8. 
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integrated. A culture, like an individual is a more or less consistent pattern of 
thought and action. Within each culture there come into being characteristic 
purposes not necessarily shared by other types of society. . . 

Some twenty years later, in The Nature of Culture. Kroeber com** 
men ted: 

The principle of cultural relativism has long been standard anthropological 
doctrine. It holds that any cultural phenomenon must be understood and evalu- 
ated in terms of the culture of wliich it forms part. . , . Realization of relativism 
can be shocking to the tender-mindecK through taking away the affective secu- 
rity which seeming absolutes render. Basically, of course, relativism is no more 
than desire for inquiry coupled witli readiness to undergo unrestricted com- 
parison.^ 

Cultural Relativism Out of Hand? 

But the idea of cultural relativism, as it has been defined by anthro- 
pologists, has often been construed by others (particularly in regard to 
the relativity of cultural values) as having reference to some trans- 
cultural hierarchical arrangement of values as discrete items. For example* 
in the 1930's» it was (and today it still is) common to argue the relative 
superiority o( ''cooperation"* and ''competition" as valued types o( social 
behavior; but the cultural conte.xts of forms of cooperation and competi- 
tion are all too frequently overlooked.^*^ So also the recognition that 
values are manmade rather than given and absolute has sometimes been 
reinterpreted to mean that values are, in the deepest sense, valueless. 
For example, it may be argued that since, in one culture, a high valuation 
is set on generosity and giving and the aim of cumulation of property 
is eventual, repeated sharing* and in another culture the emphasis is on 
thrift and industry for their own sake, as an expression of good character, 
while in still another culture cumulation is valued for the sake of the 
rivalrous competition it makes possible, therefore valuing, as such, is 
meaningless and values have no intrinsic reality. 

Sometimes such reinterpretations of cultural relativism have led to 
apparently alternative definitions of the techniques through which human 
relations are regulated. For example, there is the idea that men s relations 
to one another, individually and in groups, are in fact dependent on 
"power" in some form. But such a definition is in itself culturally derived. 
Sometimes such reinterpretations have given rise to the assumption that 
a value systeni can be fragmented^ that bits and pieces from one system 

^Ruth Benedict. Patterns of Cultuw. HosUmi: Houghton Mitflin Company. 1934. 
p. 45-46. 

A. L. Kroeber. The Nature of Culture, op. cit., p. 6. 
^ Margaret Mead, editor. Cooperation and Competition amoui* Primitive Peoples. 
Revised edition. Boston, Massudutsetts: Beacon Press, 1061. 
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can be introduced into another, affecting only one sphere of Hfc or one 
period of life or one group within a society without affecting the whole. 
What is neglected here is the interdepeudence of values in the network 
of the value system and the integration of a culture as a system. For 
example, the introduction of clock time and standardized units of pro- 
duction as measures of capability into a culture in which the equality of 
persons has depended on ignoring, among other things, differences of 
tempo will affect not only attitudes toward work but also, ver>' ininieCiS- 
ately, beliefs about the value of the iudi\ idual^^ 

Or it has been argued that values can be universally defined bu» 
that different cultures have, so to speak, selected from among tie uni- 
versal possibilities one or another set of wnlues. This is a view which is 
ver\^ characteristic of contemporar>' Americans; it affects both our view 
of our allies and our opponents in the cold war and our view of the 
peoples in old and new nations alike for whose future development we 
feel some sense of responsibilit>'/'" This view oveHooks the changes tak- 
ing place in our own system of values and in our definition of specific 
\'ahies over time, even within the lifetime of a single generation. 

Somewhat less directly, the idea of cultural relativism has affected 
our thinking about the qualities inherent in man as an organism. Is war- 
fare intrinsic in human nature, or is warfare an institution that has been 
liighly valued for certain purposes but is now outmoded? Can we by 
storing germ plasm reproduce in some other generation when they are 
needed the individual great men, the geniuses who have made important 
contributions to their culture at a particular moment in bistor>'— Church- 
ill or Einstein or Picasso; or is the impact of the individiuil genius ^'^ de- 

••Hhodu Metraux. "Montserrat. B. W. 1.: Some Implications of Suspended Cul- 
hire Change." Tramacthns of the Sew York Academy of Sciemvs. Ser. 2, 20: 20S41; 
December 1957. 

Margaret Mtad. "Cultural Factors in Community-Education Programs." Com- 
munUtf Education: Principles and Practices from WorldAVide Experience. Fifty- 
Eighth Yearbook of the National Swiety for the Study of Education. Part I. Nelson 
B. Henr>% editor. Chicago. Illinois: National Society for the Studv of Education, 1959. 
p. 66-96. 

^Arthur Keith. Evolution and Ethics, op. rit.i Bronislaw Malinowski. Freedom 
and Civilization. New York: Roy Puljlishcrsr*r944. especially Part V, p. 22S-336: 
Margaret Mead. And Keep Your Powder Dr\h New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany, 1943; Andrew P. Vayda. "Selected References on Warfare." New York: Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Columbia University, 1961. Mimeographed; C. II. W;idding- 
ton et al Science and Ethics. London: Allen and Unwin. 1942: C. II. Waddington. 
The Ethical Animal op. cit. 

^* Julian Huxley. "Evolution: Cultural and Riological." Current Anthropology, op. 
ctt,; Margaret Mead. "Cultural Determinants of Beh:i\ior." Behavior and Evolution. 
Anne Roe and C. C. Simpson, editors. New Haven» Connecticut : Yale University Press, 
1958. p. 480-503; H. J. Muller. "The Guidance of Htunan Evolution." Evolution after 
Darwtti, Volume II: The Evolution of Man. Sol Tax, editor. Chicago, Illinois: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1960. p. 423-62; and A. I. Hallowell. "Self. Society, and Culture 
in Phylogenetic Perspective/' Same volume, p. 309*71. 
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peiuleiit oil the uuldually cleteriiiiiicct situation, diiteieiit ut dideriMit times 
and under didVreiit cireiinistutices? 

One can sec tliiit such interpretations and questions have developed 
ill part from a reeognitioii of cultural (and individual) diversity and 
cultural relativism; they have arisen through new cross-^currents of 
thought, new attempts to arrive at an integration of die sciences of man, 
with all that this itivolws in raising new questions for research and also 
ill bringing togedier research findings. But one can also see attempts to 
shortcut the difficult process of learning and, in our present dangerous 
world situation, the even more difficult process of taking responsibility 
for the creation of new, viable modes of behavior and values. 

The Central Question for Today 

Essentially the problem turns on whether now, consciously, we can 
usefully apply to ourselves the methods of natural selection that charac* 
terize biological ex olution with die hope of bringing into being a new 
kind of world— or whether we must, consciously, recognising that cul- 
tures are manmade, take the responsibility of directing our social evolu- 
tion, something that is much newer in our experience and in our way of 
tliinkir'*/'^ 

What we can begin with, today> in assessing the task before us is 
the recognition that man, at whatever level of cultural development, is 
a valuing being; that all men, whatever the culture of which they are 
the carriers, organize their living and direct their activities toward goals 
with reference to a system of \ ahies. VVitli our greater understanding of 
the processes of human growth and development, we can begin with 
the recognition Uiat in any specific culture the values which its members 
share, in terms of which they act and judge one another's actions, are 
only in part explicit and within die awareness of those who teach and 
those who learn, those who live out dieir lives in the culture acting and 
judging their own and odiers* actions. To a very large extent, values are 
available to those whose lives arc guided by them only indirectly^ as they 
are embodied in clusters of images which may, or may not, find verba! 
expression/'** 

In one culture, in which die child is regarded as a miniature adult, 
the boy of three or ten or fifteen years may be addressed as "Little Man,** 
and he may be rewarded and encouraged, at all ages, for behavior that 

"Margaret Mead. '^Cultural Detenninants of Behavior.*' Behavior and EwluUoiu 
op. cit; and tl VVadillngton. The Ethical Animai op. cit 

"Geoffrey Corer. "National Cliaractir: Theory and PracUce." The Study of 
Culture at a Distance. Mar«aret Mead and Rhoda M^traux, editors. Chicago, Illinois: 
University of Cliicago Prrss, 1953. p. 57-82; Margaret Mead. ''Cultural Determinants 
of Behavior.'* tteUatior and pAolution, op. cit., Footnote 4, p. 488. 
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is modeled directly on that ot adult males. For example* he may Ix' 
punished and discourajied when, at any age, he shows preferences for 
behavior which is not reconnized as masculine. In our own culture, with 
its emphasis on the preronativ(»s age, particularly duriug childhood, 
as well as sex, a >'oung male is a *1)oy'* (sometimes a "little" and some- 
times a "big" boy) who then becomes a **teenager" (masculine). He is, 
at all stages* expected to model himself on his near contemporaries of 
his own sex, only gradually and rather slowly reaching out toward adult 
models. Some of what we expect of a '*boy" can be taught to him directlx , 
verbally, formally and informally, but much of what he is becoming is 
available to him only through the posture of other l>oys as well as through 
the different postures of girls and adult men and women res|K)nding to 
him; through the plots of stories* with their implications of failure and 
success; tlirough the imagery of time, relating past and future to present 
states; and throu^'Ji the ways in which others arouud him deal with— 
and expect him to deal with— living and nonliving things. 

Finally, we can begin with the recognition that values are not dis 
Crete items but form a kind of network of relationships that gives coher- 
ence to the activities in which men engage and, in turn, are continually 
interwoven by the repeated occurrence of related, culturally coherent 
behaviors. Of this process, Kroeber writes: 

The essential characteristic things about a culture are its forms and pat- 
terns, the interrelations of these into an organization, and tlie way these parts, 
and the whole, work or function as a group of human beings live under them. A 
culture is a way of habitual acting, feeling, and thinking channeled by a soaety, 
. . . ISvery such system of channeling is accompanied by or contains a system of 
affects . . . some of whicli are usually powerful and persistent. Interconnected 
with these affects is a system of ideas and ideals, explicit and implicit. The com- 
bined affect-idea system of a culture at once reflects the habitual ways of action 
of members of the society, validates these ways to themselves, and to an extent 
controls and modifies the ways. It is in this affect-laden idea system that, in a 
certain sense, the core of a culture is usually considered to reside; in it lodge its 
values, norms, and standards — its ethos and its eidos.'*^ 

American Values Centered on Change 

In American culture, the neic\ progress, change, the future are part 
of a time-space related cluster of images bound together by acti\4ties 
directed toward goals that may be defined as achievable hut not yet 
achieved, at least by the individual, in contrast to goals which, as in 
traditional Chinese culture, may be repeatedly achieved and reaffirmed 
in the lifetime of the indixidual. The cluster is bound together also by 
the moral affirmation that behavior, so directed, is good and by various 

A, L. Kroeber. The Sature of Culture, op. cit, p. 136-37. 
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kinds of positive aflecf sonietinios siiininarizcd in iUv word optimism. 
which in onr cnUnu* (hnf not in all Kiu'opoan ndtnvos) iniplic»s a positive 
relation to reality. With this einsfer of images as one basis of our expecta- 
tions, we tend to assume and fo act on the assinnption that things, ideas, 
situations, eoiuitries. the next generation, and so forth are likely fo he 
better for being new: tliat change in the long run imphcs the possibility 
of progress: that a change which in\ol\'es something new is likely to 
bring about improvement in the future; that activity ccmtiniiirig into the 
future without change is (at best) not good; and diat others, like our- 
selves, will have a welcoming attitude toward the new which permits 
change. 

But if, on the contrary, change is defined as deterioration or senes- 
cence (a definition we are (juite valiantly trying to alter in our contem- 
porary picture of old age or if the new is defined as a retreat to an 
earlier position (as, in the eyes of some .Americans, federal aid to educa- 
tion implies a retreat from an independent position in which citizens, 
through their local school boards, can choose the kind of cxhication they 
prefer for their children), then we reverse our stand. We do so also if a 
goal is redefined as ultimately not achievable or as achievable, perhaps, 
only in the very distant rather than in the foreseeable future (as some 
Americans regard the social integration of Americans of different "racial'' 
stocks). And we rexerse our position if change or the new seems to lead 
to a major redefinition of important goals or, conversely, if the redefinition 
of a goal involves a radicalK' changed set of behaviors for its achievement 
(as when, in the view of some Americans, open ended education, with its 
implications of a lifetime of learning, is seen to involve a radical modifica- 
tion of adulthood or maturit>^ or, conversely, a redefinition of maturity 
is seen to iniolve radical changes in the lifeways of those who are to 
attain a fully adidt status). Wherever, in fact, tlie context of change is 
reset against our expectations, then the affects, the moral implications, 
the implications for behavior are qinte different. Hut tbev are not. e\eu 
then, unrelated to each other or. as we see it, to their opposites. 

Thus the values which in .\meriean culttire are expressed in sets 
of images relating to the new. ch(m<ie. and so forth are integrated by 
emotional tone, by moral implications, by expectations about and experi- 
ences of behavior, and, of course, by their place in the larger network of 
regtdarities which as a whole makes tip the cultur(\ 

One argmnent against this view of valtu»s as cultinally rcgidar and 
characteristic of the inheritors and carriers of a cidtnre, partictdarly the 
exceedingly complex culture's with which we are most familiar through 
our own lives and otir own scholarship, is that it assmues the existence 

'••^See. for example: Natalie H. Cahot, You Cant Cnunt on Dtjina. Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts: Houghton MlfBln Company, 1961. 
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ot a kind ol unilonnity among tlic nicnibers ol a society, Sncl^ nniforniity. 
it is said may 1h» tonnd anionu the small ji^'cHips who make np primitive 
societies hut is highly inicharactcrlstic of complex cultures or. as some 
people preler to call them, cix ilizations. This criticism, it would appear, 
is hased at least in part ou a reification of values. It is based on an assump- 
tion that hccaiLsc values can he and in certain cases are verbalized, the>' 
have an existence independent of bc^havior, including N'erbal behavior. 
.\n attempt was made .some years ago to show that in practice such 
qualities as honesty and its opposite, deceit, which have been thought 
of as existing as entities, are nndtiple and dilFerentially defined by .situa- 
tion.'* Studies of this kind indicate the necessity for detailed, systematic 
obser\'ation and analysis if we are to obtain the data on which an un- 
derstanding of the vahie system of a culture must be based, and they 
indicate the existence of a complex of positions, all relexant to any one 
cultural value. Howex er. there is a point of more fundamental importance. 
When one is dealing with \ahies and value systems, these are not con- 
crete entities but abstractions, hi a complex culture, which is complex 
because tlie whole consists of manx* interlocking versions, it is necessary 
to raise the level of abstraction in order to include the whole.''^ 

The argument that complex cidtures cannot be characterized by any 
one interconnected value system is based also on an o\ersimplified view 
of cultural homogeneitx' and integration. It is true that, especially in the 
1930's, when anthropologists were attempting to elucidate the concepts of 
cultural integration and cultural style (as historians ha\e attempted to 
elucidate the concept of style in relatitm to a period "'), they tended to 
present ctdtural materials ,selectively in such a way as to highlight the 
theoretical points that at the time were imfamilian .\ return to the 
descriptive data ot monographs ( for example, Malinowski*s monographs 
on the Trobriands, on which he based his own later discussions of vahie 
in institutions""') d(»mon,strates that, of course, the cultiire even of a 

" H. Hart.shornc and M. A. May. Studios in Dnrit, \v\\' York: Miicinilkm Coiii- 
pany. 1928. For a rcvi(»\v of various sttulics. soo: Vcrnoti ]o\ws. "Character Develop- 
ment in Children— an Objective .Approach." Mamtal of Child VstjvUoUwj. L. c:artni- 
t hael. editor. New York: John \Vih»y and Sons. U)4fi. p. TOT-il. 

^^Marjjaret Meatl. "Echieative Effects of Social Environment as hisdosrd liy 
Stitthes of Primitive Societies.*' Env'myumcnt and Education. Supplementary Erhieation 
Monoj*raphs» No. 54. Ilttman l>»velopment S(*ries. Volume I. Chieauo. Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Chieajio Press. 1042. p. 48-Bl. 

•'^See, for example: H. G. CoUinuwootl. Ttw Idea of ttlslimj. Ovford: TJarcMuhin 
Press. 1946. 

**Bronisla\v Malinovvski. A)MtmiUts of the W'tslrtn Parifir. London: Houlled^c* 
and Sons. 1932: and Bronislaw Malinowski. Coral Gardens and Their Ma^ic. Two 
volumes. New York: American Book Company, 1935: in comparison with: Bronislaw 
Malinowski. A Scientific Thenrtj of Culture and Other Essatjs, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1944. p. 3-144. Malinowski*s main work 
on liis Institutional analysis was done in the 1930's. This example was selected he- 
cause the thef)retieal presentation is hy the author of the orijjinal monograph. 
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priinitivi* pt'oplc is iimv Loinplux. \vss .siinply oiuani/iuL and loss sliaiply 
clciiiial)U\ limn it appeared in tlirst* first expositions ol a theory. It is 
also true that hy and large antliropo!o|;ists have seldom attempted to 
eomhiiie synchronic and diachronic exposition/** Rather, hy convention, 
they have tended either to hold time steady in order to present a rounded 
description of a culture or ha\e assumed the existence of the whole as 
a way of dealing with process and change through time. 

One of the rclatiNcly few attempts to combine the two modes of 
presentation is foimd in Mead's rcstutly of the Manus of New Guinea, a 
people who were in the rare situation of attempting consciously to re- 
build the whole of their culture by their own ed'orts.'*- We have not 
yet. it seems to me, developed very satisfactor>' methods for such a com- 
bined analysis and presentation for complex, contemporary cultures. It 
is possible that, at present, novelists are making some of the most interest* 
iug and productive experiments in the presentation of cultural change 
through time, especially in their attempts to handle change tliematically. 
f fere one thinks of such writers as Thomas Mann, J ides Uomain, C. 11. 
Snow, and J. H. Tolkein.'"* So it is particidarly difPicidt for someone who 
does not command both llu* data and the methods of observation and 
analysis to see the complexity which is implicit in an analysis of cidtural 
regtdarities and an underlying value system such as that made of Japanese 
eidture by Benedict or of English culture by Gorer.^" 

There is the further difficulty that today, the world over, peoples 
are living through a period of transition cliaracterized by extremely 
rapid change, an extremely rapid rate of cultural diffusion, and very 
uneven awareness within and across cultures that the changes which are 
occurring involv e much more than alterations of content. Therefore, even 
as we look to our own or some other contemporary culture to test the 
theory of cultural regularity and integration through the integration of 
a \alue system, we find that we must dexelop new methods of thinking 
al)ont-cultural discontinuity and disintegration. Some systems are holding 

'^^ Maruarct Mcud. "Charui-tpr Formation and Diachronic Theory/* Social Struc- 
ture: Studies VresnttrtI to A. 11 Raddiffe-Brown. Meyer Fortes, ccHlor. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. Uhld. p. liS-ll: Cre^ory Balesoii. Savm, Second edititni. Stanford. 
California: Stanford University I'ress. 1938; especially Chapters I and tit. p. US, 
23-34. 

•^'Maruart't Meail. Sew Liven for Old: Cultund Transformation— Manus\ 1928- 
ly5.3. New York: Wilhain Morrow and Company, 1936. 

"^'^ I sliotdd itu'hi(h> liere not only those noveHsts who have written about their 
eontctnporary sntiety (Mann. Hoinain. Snow) in eoiiteniporury terms but also those 
who have dealt with eontemporary themes symbolically, as 1 olkein has in The Lord 
of the lUuU'S Cl'hree vohnnes. London: Allen and Unwin. 1954-1935) or as certain 
writers ojf seicnee fieli<in have done. 

Uulh Benedict. The Chrysanthemum and the Sword: Patterns of Japanese Cul* 
tare. Boston. Nhissachitsetts: llonuhton Milllin Company, 1946. 

"'GeoH'rey Gorer. Explotinu Enuttsh Character, London: Cresset Press, 1955. 
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together in spite o! massive ehuiige, others are eoiuing rapidly into being 
through ehang<N antl still others are attempting to foree the pace ol 
change hy means oi tonseicuis, internal rcNolutionary techniques. All 
of them are at the same time attempting to stahili/e their relations to one* 
another/"* In this world situation, the whole conception of an integrated, 
homogeneous culture cju give us some measure of the past we are 
moving away from and of the future toward which we may move, but 
certainly at some different level of integration. It is insufficient as a pic- ' 
Uire of our present state. 

Problem of Cultural Universals 

With our developing ability to define and demonstrate cultural 
relativism and especially with our more accurately based knowledge of 
the ways in which the growing child is enculturated and. in terms of his 
sex and ability and social place and specific experiences of learning, 
becomes a representati\ e of his culture or by which the adult immigrant 
makes the transposition from his native to his adopted culture, it has 
become possible to formulate anew the problem of cultural universals.**^ 
So also it has become possible — and necessary— to raise the question of 
whether we must not reconsider the problem of universally shared 
values,^® 

In the 1930s, already responding to formulations of cultural rela- 
tivism. Frank had suggested that it should be possible to organize the 
data around the connnon problems which all peoples at all times have 
had to solve in some way, such as the problem of man s relation to the 

^Margaret Meatl. 'AVorld Culture/' The World Community. Quiney Wright, 
editor. Chicago. Illinois: University of Cliicago Press, 1948. p. 47-56. hi the same 
volume, see: "Discussion of World Culture." p. 37-94: **.\ppraisal" by Ruth Benedict, 
p. 303-305. 

A. I. Hallowell. "Culture, Personality, and Society." op. cit.; Margaret Mead 
and Martha Wolfchstciu. editors. Childhood in Contemiioranj Cultures. Chicago. Illi- 
nois: University of Chicago Press, 1954. especially Part I. p. 3-33. 

Clyde Kluckliohn. "Universal (Categories of Culturt».** Anthropoloutf Today, A, L. 
Kroeber, editor. Chicago* Illinois: University of Chicago Press. 1953. p. 507-23: 
Geoffrey Gorer. "Discussion of The Comparative Study of Cultures and the Puri)osive 
Cultivation of Democratic Values* hy Margaret Mead." Science, Philosophy, and 
fle//g/on. Second Symposium. L. Bryson and L. Finkelstein. editors. New York: Con- 
ference on Science. Philosophy, and Heligion. 1942. p. 78-81; Karl W. Deutsch. 
"Discussion of 'The Comparative Study of Cultures and the Purposive Cultivation of 
Democratic Values. 1941-49.* hy Margaret Mead." Perspectives on a Trouhted Decade: 
Science, Philosophy, and Religion, op. cit., p. 89-90. 

•* Eliot D. Chappie. "Anthropology and Ethics.** Perspectives on a Troubled Dec* 
ade: Science. Philosophy, and Religion. i039-l949. L. Brvson, L. Pinkelstein and 
R. Nh Maclver. editors. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1930. p. 79-85; Clyde Kluck- 
hohn. "Culture atul Behavior.** Handbook of Social Psychology. Gardner Undtey, 
editor. Cambridge. Massachusetts: AddisonAVesley, 1954. Volume 11. p. 921-76. 
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universe*'" In the 1940*s, Erikson begun to formulate, in terms of tlie 
individual, the tasks for which all cultures had to make sonic provision/' 
As another step in the same general direction, in the 1950*s a group of 
social scientists in the Harvard University Laboratory of Social Relations 
carried out a complexly interrelated study of fixe culturej; •ocated in one 
part of the Southwestern United States in an attempt to work out a 
unified set of criteria for the comparative analysis of values. Concurrently 
the research was directed to work on the problem of intracultural varia- 
tions in values, or value orientations, the term preferred by these research 
w*orkers/- Discussing this research, Florence KInckhohn outlined the 
assumptions of this comparative study, as follows: 

First, it is assumed that there is a limited number of common human prob- 
lems for which all peo, res at all times must find some solution. This is the uni- 
\'ersal aspect of value orientations. . . . The second assumption is that while 
there is variabilit>' in solutions of all the problems, it is neither limitless nor 
random hut is definitely variable within a range of possible solutions. The third 
assumption ... is that all alternatives to all solutions are present in all societies 
at all times but are differently preferred.^" 

The problems singled out "as the crucial ones common to all hinnan 
groups ' built on the kind of insights which had been developed by Frank. 
They included, for example, *'the character of innate human nature/* 
"the relation of man to nature (and supernature)/* and "the temporal 
focus of human life." It was predicted that for each culture it woidd 
be possible to delineate a set of interconnected solutions, with recpiired 
and permitted variations that, in effect, give insight into the value system 
of the specific cidture and provide a miified basis for the comparison of 
different cultures and. over time, versions of any one cidture. In a pri- 
marily speculative approach, the Edels have attempted, in AnthtopohsLtj 
and EthicSs to demonstrate how one might use "models of . . . whole 
moralHy configurations" U) organize twuiparative materials: their formu- 
lations are a firm reminder of the dangers of oversimplification at any 
stage. So also their collaboraticm suggests the fruitfulness of combining 
the methods and insights of the social sciences and the humanities. 

'•^Lawrfncr K. Fnuik. SocMij as flw Pntivnf. New Brunswick, Nrw Jorscy: Htit- 
Mcxs UnivcTsitv Prcvss. 1948. p. 286-97. 

•*Erik Friksou. Childhood and Hodetth New Ycirk: W. \V. Norton and Company, 
1950. Sn^ alsfi his most rvvewt statement: "Identity and the Life Cycle: Srlecled 
Papers.** Psycholoftiad tmies^ 1: 18-171: New York: International ITnivcrsities Press, 
1959.^ 

Flori^iK-e H. Kinckliolni and Vrvd L. Strotllbeck. Variations in Vahte Orienta- 
tiou. hivanston. Illinois: Pt»i(»rson and Company. 1961. Sw also tlu? hibli- 

ouraphy. 

''thid.. p. 10. 

'Uhid.. p. 11 ff. 

''^ May Edel and .Abraham Kdel. op. r/f.. p. 195. 
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The success of these and other studies, witli sommluit different 
orientations, some on a larger and others on a sinaUiT scale, indicates 
that it is possible to establish empirical criteria for universal comparisons 
and that we can now take the next step beyond the firm intracnltiiral 
delineation of value systems within the framework of ctiltttral relativism. 
The results of such studies suggest the direction our thiiikins must take 
in considering uni\ersal aspects of valuing, to include not only the 
existence of problems "common to all human groups'* bttt also contexts 
in the natural world and a human capacity for NahiiuK. however we 
may later come to define this; and in considering the possibility of 
eventually working out universal criteria. 

In all this, however, we are only at the beginning. The accomplish- 
ment of the task will require the full participation of all those who are 
committed to the furtherance of human knowledge and understanding 
in the human and in the natural sciences and in the humanities. Today 
no individual, however well trained in any combination of disciplines, 
and no single discipline or even set of disciplines, however contemporane- 
ous its special preoccupations may he, can make all the contributions 
that will be necessary.^® 

It is perhaps fortunate that we have arrived at just this stage in our 
understanding and in our readiness to undertake new work leading to new 
kinds of insight at this time. In the first place, the crisis which we must 
meet— which the peoples of all the worlds cultures must meet— can give 
the necessar\' focus to our commitment to enlarge our knowledge of values 
and valuing, as it can strengthen our resolve to put into applicable form 
what we know and will learn. In the second place, the state of communi- 
cation among the worlds societies, old and new, oriented to past or pres- 
ent or future in their attitudes toward change, is good enough so that we 
can hope to break through the barriers of ethnoeentrism. In the mid- 
nineteenth centur>% it was inevitable that the \'iewpoints developing out of 
the Euro-American cuhural tradition should be given a kind of preemi- 
nence in the conceptualization of the new. In the mid-twentieth centur\% 
the contributions of those who have been reared in any one of the worlds 
cultural traditions can enrich the understanding of all the others, and a 
sudden leap forward may come from any of the peoples of the world. 

In 1958, in an article entitled "Modern Science and the African: 
The Western Impact,** Ammishadai Adu, an officer of the National Ke- 
search Council of Ghana, wrote: 

^•Thls is broitglit Into focus when one consltk^rs the range of disciplines and skills 
which lire represented in, for exatuple, the sex'erul symposia cited in this paper. For a 
discussion of the skills drawn on in only one set of studies, see: Marj^aret Ntead. 
"Introduction/' The Studtj of Culture at a Dhtanve. Margaret Mead and Rlioda 
Ntetrattx, editors. Chicago. Illinois: tinlverslty of Chlcaga Press, 1953. p. 10-40. 
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Whatever his level of civilization, man has not yet learned to live in peace 
with his neighbor. The unrest in Africa today stems from a different cause* It is 
at bottom related to contending patterns of culture. ... 

Fortunately, ctiltural trends in Africa today have not yet crystallized. There 
is a fluid situation susceptible of conscious modeling. We can still be masters of 
our cultural destiny if we wish it and work for it. . . . 

Africans, togetlier with the rest of mankind, are striving to realize the 
ideals of civilized existence. These ideals may turn out in the long run to be the 
same for all men, but their concrete realization in human societ>' may take a 
variety of forms. There is not one world civilization and probably never will be, 
but there can be identity of civilized ideals. The realization of civilized ideals 
in African society in a form peculiar to Africa would constitute an African 
civilization." 

Knowledge is today sbared transculturally, and the "concrete realiza- 
tion in human society*' of ideals (or values as, in part, we have discussed 
them here) can be part of a worldwide pooling of resources. Today no 
one people or tbe people of no one larger cultural, national or geograpbic 
area is alone in recognizing that '*tbere is a fluid situation susceptible of 
conscious modeling.** A central task in any one society is to bring this 
within tbe awareness of all its members. 

The Tasks Before Us 

There are, tlierefore, quite concrete tasks before us, as Americans* 
1f we are to make tbe contributions, tbe unique contributions, which 
can develop out of our special cultural beritage. Gaining freedom of 
value choice is a problem for all men, if mankind is to sur\'ive and if 
oien are to look forward, in tbe language of Francis Bacon's period and 
culture, to "a restitution and reinvesting of man to tbe sovereignty and 
power wbich be bad in tbe first state of creation." Initially, it is our task 
to provide the conditions within wbich a new generation growing up in 
our culture may be able to work toward and, insofar as it is already possi- 
ble, exercise this freedom for tbeir own and tbe world's benefit. 

There are first tbe differences between our own and tbe generation 
now growing up which we must recognize if we are to be beard by our 
children. For example, it has come upon us with al^ tbe drama of surprise 
that men have achieved — not merely dreamed of — an omnipotent means 
of destruction. We can learn tbat this is so; we can learn that, having 
discovered these destructive forces, there is no single way or act by which 
we ca)i rid ourselves of the danger for a^' time. But this is a different thing 
from being born and growing up in a world in which there is no alterna- 
tive view. We must somehow leani to fit into our preexisting imagery 

" Aniniishailai AtUi. "Modcrti Science and the African: The Western Impact." 
Wnt African Reiirw. London: May 1958. 
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the whole conception of slmiiltaiiPltN' of experience on a worldwide scale. 
This is part of our children's lieritaKe. We must learn to think of man as 
no longer wholly and lnc\ ltabl\- carthbound. Our children are buildlns 
into their first career dreams the possibility of space exploration. Young 
boys take for granted that Uiey can be taught tlie skills necessary to 
take some part In space activities. 

To the extent that we fall in our recognition both of the new and 
of the generation gap. we arc In danger of turning our children away 
from reality or. at another remove, of being dismissed by them as being 
ourselves unrelated to realit>'. With our emphasis on the new and on the 
ability of the yoimg to make a fresh start, we have a tendency to allow 
the past to slip away. As a residt. we sometimes encourage, unwittingly, 
a kind of conservatism as each new generation must "discox-er" the things, 
the ideas, already there to build upon. We must, therefore, recognize 
and learn to bridge the gap between the two generations well enough 
so that we can use our trained experience and our disciplined imagina- 
tion to look ahead into the actual world in which our children will have 
to assume adidt responsibility and make new kinds of choices which no 
one now can foresee. 

Then it is necessary for us to come to terms with contemporary 
knowledge. We can no longer tolerate the cidturally determined dichot- 
omization of "the sciences" and "the humanities." To treat these as "two 
cultures" " is to make us aware of the dichotomi/ation. but "culture" is 
here a misnomer. The confluence of the many streams of knowledge in 
one tradition Is culturallv determined over time, and their arbitrar>' 
division is also culturally determined. If we are to keep the future open— 
and this is perhaps one of the major contributl<ms we. as Americans can 
make, given our optimistic relationship to change and the new— we must 
be able to give our children a sense of knowledge as always Incomplete. 
alwa>'s interrelated. We must learn to know so that we niay be able t<i 
teach our children what are the bases of knowledge, on which at all 
times and in all cultures men draw creatively and ver>' differently, in 
all their varied artistic expressions. This can perhaps best be done b>' 
giving them a sense of time depth about states of knowledge and kinds 
of creativity. And certainly our ability to do this rests on our readiness 
to treat knowledge Inclusix ely. instead of as split down some imaginar\' 
line which separates humanist from scientist. " 

Especially it is important for us to include, at every level, the knowl- 
edge that cidture is mauniade and subject to change by men. Again 
and again in the past, new knowledge has meant altering the relation- 
ship between belief and knowledge, as the two In any ongoing way of 

'"C, P. Snow. The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revohition. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Presji, 1961. 
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life draw on the same tinid of imajfery and j^iw nuMiiiiig to sluiivcl 
values. This is not« essentially, a new problem. Only its dimensions are 
new today. At tlie same time, it is erneial for iis to realize and to convey 
tti those who are learners that neither a system of \*alnes nor a whole 
culture can be treated like a tnachine whose parts ar<' replaceable. Nor 
can they be taken apart and put together in some different way as 
machines can be. Kather we must ftiul ways of comnunn*catin<; the fact 
that men who arc makers of culture are also made, as a whole, by the 
experience of growing np in a particul; r culture at a particular time. 

In the past men luue taken for granted the slow spread of new 
learning, over time, like a new stream forming its own channels. In 
i*onspicuous contrast have been the transforming ideas or beliefs or 
exiKjriences which were to change the whole individual, a whole group, 
the whole world as rainfall miglit transform a desert. But by atid large 
men have been content if some groups in a society have had the requisite 
knowledge to carry out the responsible tasks of that society. So, in West- 
em societies, we have been content during the past four lunulred years 
or so to have some individuals, some groups acquire the knowledge 
that was necessary for purposeful change. In this way we have continued 
into the present the existence of the great and the little tradition. 

The first major break came with the new goal of universal edu- 
cation for all men, irrespectixe of their birth; in the United States this 
was coupled with dedication to each indixiduaVs freedom to move 
and, to change wluit he might have been merely by birth. So, today, 
there is among Americans a quite remarkable sharing of imagery of 
various aspects of the modern world even Hiough only some of our 
children are growing up with the knowledge and the skills that give 
them control of the ideas so much more widely grasped. At all levels 
of our society, there are children who share in the imager\' of science, 
but only some of them are assured of obtaining the learning experiences 
that would give them technical competence in a field of science or. 
eventually, open to them the doors of a profession.*" We must be pre- 
pared to go much further and much faster if all our children are to take 
part in purposeful change as members of a national and a transnational 
community. From a lumdred years* exix»rience, we know that the great 
majority of the members of our culture have been able to obtain some 
grasp of the ideas involved in biological evolution. We must make it 
possible for this kind of learning to take place within a generation. 

Realizing that we are continually making as well as being made 
by our culture, we must come to be able to dnnk about it as well as 
to live it. We shall then be better able to grasp die fact that all men 

*^Rhoda Mitraux. "The Clianging Image of tlie SeientUt" Fortlicoming pub- 
lication. 
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everywhere are tlie heritors anil the creators of ways of living, which 
now. ill a new kind of world, are no longer separated by barriers of 
place or time. Here also, with our high valuation of disco\er>' and in- 
vention and the purposeful use of new ideas, Americans may be able 
to contribute at a high level to the inventions necessary for the creation 
and dissemination of new values. We have no wa>' of knowing, now, 
what the process of diffusion and incorporation of values may be on a 
world scale; we do know that openness to the unknown can be learned. 
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Chapter 10 



Education for Independent Valuing 

Hilda Taha 



IN her essay, Khoda Metraux treats the problem of values and 
valuing in a verx^ special way. While she does not explicitly state this, 
she might be tl)ought to agree with Linton • that the shape of the future 
may depend more on the selection of values than on further development 
of technology. There is an ever-present danger of losing the freedom of 
x'alue choice or of not gaining it in a manner commensurate with the 
significance of the issues on which choices have to be made. This danger 
is all too often overlooked in both the literature on education and the 
literature in the behavioral sciences which touch on the problems of 
mankind's future* 

Restatement of the Metraux Theme 

In developing her theme, Dr. Metraux seems* to feel that American 
culture is an open one and that we hax'e included the idea of change 
articulately and consciously as one of the aspects of life aroimd which 
important values cluster. All cultures define some problems and the means 
by which those who grow up in that culture may solve them. There is 
always, however, a certain degree of latitude which provides both for 
the individual idiosyncrasy in expression of the values and for a way of 
meeting not only the familiar but also the new, the accidental and the 
strange. Tlie problem then is really that of providing a greater freedom 
of value choice. Resides, the freedom of value choice may be less of an 
issue than that of "providing an adequate foundation for the exercise 
of choice, the kind of choice which will keep the future open.'' 

Metraux explores several specific conditions which make a setting 
for value choices in the modern world. One is the danger of destruction 

* Ralph Linttm. et al. Culturr and Persomlitu* Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Edtication. 104). 
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by luicloar war. For the first time in the Icing history of man*s effort to 
alter the earth, it is possible for man to ''set in motion a process . • . 
which can irreparahh' damage and ultimately destroy the human spe- 
cies and, indeed, all living beings and perhaps the earth on which life 
depends." Man has created for himself an impending disaster, and this 
change is permanent. This shifts mans power over his future because 
tliere is un tmning hack from this condition while civilization exists 
nor is tliere any precedent for what is now nec(ssar>'. 

The second condition is the tremendous (Wpansion of the interacting 
world. Parado?;icall\\ at the same time, man has inxented the means 
for bringing about a worldwide connnnnity and is making the first 
hesitant moves out from earth into space. This creates a qualitatively 
new «»xperience which makes som(*thing possible that has never been 
fully represented even in the boldest imagination: the simultaneous shar- 
ing of an experience, such as the hnmching of Sputnik, by men the 
world over. This kind of participation in distant events also creates a 
situation which is without precedent. One is brought face to face with 
a "transnational sharing of knowledge and of culture values." With it has 
come the need for a new interpretaticm of man s inaster\' of the natural 
world and of the implications of Ibis for the relationship of men to one 
another and to the goals toward which they strive. 

From this it follows that the valuations of today need to include 
not only a longer time perspective bnt also a wider horizon. The valuing 
now has to occur in the context of the entire world. This includes cul- 
tures which are different fnim ours in their time perspective and in their 
ideas regarding ptirpcweftd inncix'ation. These cultures are difficult for 
Americans to tmderstand because their chief ptirpose is conservative 
rather than inncjvative. They have in their structure no built-in expec- 
tations of change. The fact of transnational sharing of knowledge and 
\ alues sharpens the necessity of freeing our thinking of ethnocentric 
\ aluations and of the impact of cultural stereotypes. In a transnational 
world, ethnocentricity becomes a real danger, for it creates barriers and 
hostilities which only accentuate the difficulty of making common cause 
against the dangers that equally threaten the entire world. 

The third important condition concerns the nature of change and 
the implications of change for man and human society. Changes in the 
nature of society and in man s perception of the world have always in- 
volved difficulties in sob ing problems because imder conditions of change, 
data lead in directions tliPt diverge from our expectations and involve 
an alteration of accepted goals and values. Each new shift has involved 
a necessity for "disassembling a configuration of images*' with which we 
have interpreted the world i?round us. These images are only partly ex- 
plicit and are bound up with feelings rather than thought. This feeling- 
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boundedness makes them difficult to alter, and unconscious valuations 
may outlast social realities* 

Changes today involve yet more than that. They are so massive 
and so radical that tlve>' create a sc»nse of discontinuity with the past 
and uncertainty about the future. For the first time in man s history, it 
is difficult to foresee what the future will be and the ways in which to 
prepare for it. No longer can either the present or the future be seen 
as a mirror of the past, and no longer can we use either the present or 
d)e past as a measure of the future. We are lac ed perhaps with a greater 
(liseoiitinuity than we know how to span. 

The Reality of Freedom 

A number of social analysts wimld agree with the foregoing state- 
ment of the problems faced by the Western civilization today. But not 
all woidd share Hie optimism regarding the degree of openness of Amer* 
ican culture and therefore its readiness to implement the changes needed 
in the system of values and methods of valuing nor the optimism re- 
garding either the possibility of defining clear alternatives or the ca* 
pacity of man to exercise true freedom of choice. 

Heilbroner» for example, would agree that the American culture, at 
least comparatively speaking, stresses plasticity and openness toward 
the future. He points out that the American attitude toward advance in 
a culture has also always been optimistic toward the future; it has been 
"based on the tacit premise that the future will accommodate the tidings 
which we bring to it. Optimism is grounded in a faith that the historic 
environriient, as it comes into being, will prove to be benign and con- 
genial — or at least neutral to our private efforts." 

But he also nmintains that the massive changes introduced by sci- 
ence atid technology have altered these conditions. We are now faced 
with the social consequences of technology which are contrary to the 
expected. In place of an automatic progress in all areas of life» the ad* 
vance of technology has created unforeseen problems and dangers. 
Tlie sense of the future is colored with a sense of disaster* The future 
can no longer be viewed optimistically or with assurance* 

The sense of the source of change has shifted also. Instead of recog* 
nizable agents of change, we find ourselves faced with "an inexora- 
bility, relendessness of social causation and social process as determinate 
as physical causation or physical progress.' The es ents of history come 
to us, as Heilbroner puts it. 

■Robert L. Hdlbrotier. Tin* Futun' an History. New York: Harper and Brothers^ 
1960. p. 17. 

p. 31. 
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. . . cimrged uilh siiipiise and shock. \Mieii we think back over the past 
lew years what strikes iis is the suddenness of its blows* the unannounced do- 
scent of its tlumderbolts. \\ urs, revolutions, uprisin^^s have burst upon us with 
terrible rapidity. Advances in science and technology have rewritten the ver\ 
terms and conditions of the lunnan contract with no more warning than the 
nu)rning*s headlines. Encompassing social and economic changes have not only 
unalterably reairanged our lives, but seem to have done so behind our backs, 
while we were not looking. 

These recurring shocks of contemporar>' history t)u*ow a pall of chronic 
apprehensiveness over our times* Reading the morning newspaper has become 
an act no longer anticipated with mild pleasure but with uneas\ suspense. Tlie 
bewildering turnabouts of fortune, the abrupt shifts of expectations, the aware- 
ness of the innumerable microscopic factors by which our destiny may be 
affected* all conspire to make of our encounter with history a frightening and 
disorienting ordeal.' 

We no longer have a sense of order and a sense of mastery of events. 
We no longer can see the future as a culmination of the past and «ns 
"the growing edge of the present.'* 

Nor does the familiar valuation of our ability to create a better world 
apply. Such faith in this ability as did exist or now exists was caused by 
the fact that we have never questioned the kind of world which was 
being created by the mass effects of science and technolog>' and by the 
dynamics inherent in our prevailing economic institutions.^ It is pre- 
cisely this sense of mastery of the past which finds itself challenged so 
sharply by our present history and by our present situation: 

Try as we will we find oiu* course steered by events over which we seem to 
exert little if any control — the threat of nuclear war, or the chronic disorders of 
the uvW'W aroused nations of the East and South, or the relentless pressure of 
Couununism, or simply internal changes in our own societ)'."* 

In other words, we have lost the sense of mastery of our own destiny 
and we seem to be in danger of being imi^elled by forces which neither 
precedent nor intuitive understanding illuminates for us, because these 
changes are "so vast, in a time-span so compressed, and with adjustments 
so convulsive that it is as if huge slippages were occurring in the deepest 
substratum of history." * Technology has created for us an environment 
in which, us Langer expresses it, forces are afoot that are "putting man s 
freeuotn of mind into jeopardy." " 

In additio.i, the very built-in optimistic expectation and acceptance 
of change in our culture tends to block a realistic valuation of its con- 

'Ihid.. p. 13. 
' IhiiL p. 49-50. 
Ubiii, p. 55. 
' IbUL p. 7. 

•Susanne K. Langer. Philosophy in a Sea Ki i/. Nt-w Yurk: Mentor Books. 1951. 
p. 238. 
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((*nt and impliccitiotis hrcaiisc il makes il (Ijlftdill for its to look al llir 
process i(s( 11 vvilli an avviirt'iuvss, as Mctraiiv says, nl "llie (li.srn^paiuMcs. 
(lu* (Ijsinlei^ralion. and the reiuleuralion \\\\\v\\ arc involved in tlu* actual 
incorporation oT llu» ik^vv." \\\» ilo not vi'l (jnilc n'ali/(» the I'vlcnl of tlu* 
dismtan^lcnu'iil of fact, lailli. and of imaucs hy which vv(» livt' that is 
rc(|nirrd by the necessity ol iiicorporatinu the massive chanues which 
hav(» occtirri'd in rapid succession in the past lew (h'cadt's. 

Mmnhird snuuests that we have allowed the machine to nin rotii^h- 
sIhhI over lis precis(»ly because we have allowed tin* niachin(» technolouy 
(o be e\ctnded from valuation in litne.an terms and treated it "as a 
creatine' outside of histnrical evperience and not subject to ordinary moral 
or political jtidument. ' ' lie points out that Toynbee has mitsteri'd con- 
siderable evidence to sIm)VV that beyond a certain point technical prouress 
may spell human arres* if not retrogression. Where does man come in. 
Miindord a.sks, and indiciJc^s that "vv(* seem to be paying for an (»\C(»ss 
of physical povviM* by our spiritual impotenci'. [ov an excess of rational 
order by our commitment to irrational uc>als. and h)r an e\(*i'ss of auto- 
mation by <)iir inability Ui control the proei'ss oiU'c il has started.'*^" 

What this all s(»ems to mean is that pro<4n»ss in technical and scien- 
tilic realms iloivs not necessarily spell pro<4ress in th(» realm of values, 
<4oals« and concern b)r human vvelfart*. In tlu* words of anotlu^r social 
anaKst* by iiicri*asiim inaiTs ilestructive capacities, siieiu'e provides for 
us not an *'c*scidatf>r vvhii-h will carry jtuan] automatically to utopia. 
but an eh»vator which can carry him either up or down." ' 

Establishing an Educational Perspective 

In assessing tlu* task bebni' i'ilucati<)n in terms of the implications 
ol lh(» precedinu chapti'r. sevi»ral points need to bi' kept in mind. First, 
educiition is an c\lrcnu*ly complex proi'css. The decisions made reuanlint; 
tiny aspivt of it need to hr founded in kimvvK^d^e drawn Irom s*»veral 
disi-iplines and si'Vi'ial pi'rspi'ctivis. Vnv example, edue.itinii may uet 
some of its uoals from tlu* analysis of soiial and cultural needs and prob- 
lems, but it must reai'h also for psyiholouiial umlerstaiidite^ of the proc- 
esses of learning and the dynamics fil ihamiinu iiulividoals. 

lMirthernior(\ while editiatioual (huisitjiis must be founded in knovvl 
ed'Ze drawn from other ilisi'ipliues. this knovvKHl^e cannot be ilirc»ctly 

Lt wis MiiDifnnK *'Kmn) Kn'bwoti to Vuwlu n'/* 77/e W u Yi^krr 3fi; liSI). 

OctdlM i- s. \m). 

ihiil., p, I SI. 

'IIiinIom Sinilli "Tlif Siii-iilisl .ind Ills Duly/' Satnrdnu lU'in h of lAfrtntun 
5S: I 11. April 1, P)")*. I «»r llu* MiLilvsis ci[ <l.un:«'rN to lniin.in ln'iims jis linin.ttis lioni 
tlic tf( liimlouic.tl m.iNN ,iKt): Miii lj I'romm. Hu Snnr Sacitiij, New Yiirk: 

\\\M, Him li.irt* WiiislMii. Iim Ud"}. \lv spr.jks ol .ilirti.ilion. loss ol mh^c of idi'titity, 
loss of utitotiotny. atid tlic t n-cpiim p.cr.ilysls (»f cofiforniily. 
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tramfonned into educational action, including curricular decisions, It 
must be filtered through many other considerations, translated into proper 
criteria (or making educational decisions, and related to the realities of 
the functioning of educational institutions in our society. It would be 
a folly to attempt to turn ever>' suggestion emerging from the analysis 
of social or cultural needs into an educational platform without an ap- 
propriate interpretation of what these facts mean for education and a 
corresponding analysis of what the proper role of education in our society 
is.'' To think, for example, that education alone can turn mankind from 
its drift toward total destruction to a creative implementation of its 
wish to live peacefully or that education could free the next generation 
from the values and methods of valuation which have been ingrained 
by centuries of iteration and reinforcement in the very substance of 
culture, behavior and institutions, is expecting the impossible. One must 
remember also that education can only change individuals; it cannot 
change social institutions except indirectly through whatever it is able 
to implant in individuals. 

Several psychological considerations come to mind as one considers 
some of the insights regarding freedom of value choice developed in 
the preceding chapter. Metraux mentions the fact that values and valua- 
tion are strongly bound to feelings. These emotional components also 
are most difficult to deal with and to alter. Socialization processes im- 
plant certain implicit values and the feelings attached to these in chil- 
dren long before the schools or conscious education can reach them; these 
processes continue to operate for students throughout their formal edu- 
cation. Much of this kind of learning is unconscious; it becomes im- 
bedded through countless repetitions of behavior and action until the 
value reactions are almost automatic. The processes of social learning 
themselves include imitation and emulation of important persons, as 
well as direct inculcation in the process of growing up. The values so 
learned tend, of course, to reflect the values of the environment in which 
they were acquired. They, therefore, also share in the parochialism of 
the particular family, neighborhood, and peer society which constitute 
the cultural environment of the growing individual. 

To be sure, a system of values, at least in America, may include a 
certain expectation of change, But at the same time, the values are en- 
meshed with emotional tone, moral implications, and behavior expecta- 
tions that represent fixities, regularities and inflexibilities. An expecta- 
tion of the new is the least prevalent as far as standards and values are 
coi\cemed. The feeling tone surrounding values and other social institu- 

For (lisctissiott of the multiple bases for makitm curriculum decisions* see: Hilda 
Taba. Curriculum Development Theory and Practice. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, 1962. 
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Hons is more likely to cultivate rejection ol tlio new and a low capacity 
to tolerate anil)isuity. uncertainty and relativism. For example, we call 
innovators in the realm of technology inventors, but innovators in a 
social system, rebels or revoluticmaries, words which do not carry a posi- 
tive connotation in American usa^e. All this, of course, is contrary to 
what Metraux suggests is needed for freedom of choice of values, for 
invention of new values, or as an appropriate basis for making the choice. 

Bihnocenfriciiy as a Barrier 

The existence of edmoceutricity as a barrier to cross-cultural valua- 
tion is one example of this difficulty. The socialization process cultivates 
ethnocentricity. not only by tlu) limitations in comparative experience 
with values that it oifers. but also by cultivating a tendency to univer- 
salize and to make absolute whatever values are taught or learned. A 
child cannot learn that something is good without at tlie same time also 
learning that it is universally so. It is, therefore, not easy to attain trans- 
cultural objectivity. It is said that the last thing a fish learns is that it lives 
in water. In a similar fashion, the last thing a human being learns on his 
own is that the values and standards by which he lives are culturally 
conditioned and by no means universal Changing this orientation in- 
volves the necessity of changing a whole constellation of deep-seated 
feelings." 

The fact that the values learned in the socialization process are 
largely implicit rather than explicit and that the process itself is uncon- 
scious only adds to the problem of rendering them conscious, flexible or 
alterable. This is the very reason why there is such a lag between tech- 
nological change and change in the value systems in modern cultures. 
Value systems simply resist reality orientation, and the greater the rate 
of change in cultural realities, the wider the gap between them and the 
values which direct the conduct and awareness in the midst of these 
realities. The literature on the coniliet of values generated by this con- 
dition is too widely known to be expounded upon here.*^ 

The presence of uncertainty about the future in a society charac- 
terized by rapid change suggests an additional consideration. According 
to some psychologists* faith in the future is one of the fundamental 
factors in security and anxiety. Schachtel, for example, points out that 

»• Ibid., p. 73-74 and Chapter 10. 
David Riesman and others. The Lonely Crowd. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, 1956; Theodore Branield. Cultural Fouttdations of Edu- 
cation. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1957; Jacob Get/els. "The Aeciuisitiun 
of Values in School and Society." The High School in the New Era. Francis S. Chase 
and Harold A. Anderson, editors. Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 
1958; and Grich Promm, op. cit. 
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the pottiitiality of uiixiety in a powerful factor in the life of mauJ** Even 
such an ordinary act as jumping into water from a hij;h hoard can arouse 
general anxiety; one has assurance that water would carry ones hody 
but can never know precisely in advance what will happen, A simple 
act such as walking requires faith in the future.^" When, with the thrust 
of one foot forward, support is withdrawn from the center of gravity of 
the body, we swing the body ahead in expectation of finding support 
Any direct encounter with the world implies being open to the world 
and its impact and responding to this impact. Yet, man's anxiety about 
leaving the "embeddedness" in such familiar stabilities as tlie attitudes 
of ones friends, the countless patterns of routine and eonv( ution, and 
the familiar value standards is one of the most powerful antagonists 
of "world-openness." It is the anxiety of loneliness and of being different 
which induces conformity to the existing cultural pattein.^^ 

Needed Freedom of Thought Processes 

A third point emerges from consideration of the fact that lunnan 
personality is an organized imit and that the various mental processes, 
such as feeling and thinking, tend to be interdependent psychological 
processes. Hence, freedom of value choice suggests the need for freedom 
of thought processes; inventiveness and creativity in valuing are bound up 
with productive and creative thought processes. The questior. then must 
be raised regarding the nature of the cognitive processes that are needed 
to deal with values creatively and imaginatively, both in their concrete 
meaning in one s own life and culture and in their abstract meaning as 
it applies to erecting a concept of comparative vahie systems in various 
cultures. To acquire an objective and critical orientation toward the 
values of ones own culture requires a comparative approach to values. 
And in reverse, acquiring a cosmopolitan orientation toward other cid- 
tures demands some degree of objectivity toward one's own vaUies. These 
are operations that not only wrench feelings, they also require discipline 
and autonomy of tliought. If we add to this the need for developing a 
value system adequate to deal with an as yet imknown future and un- 
foreseen conditions, we have a hint of the nature and the level of cogni- 
tive processes involved. 

Little is known as yet about the mental processes involved either 
in perceiving the concrete values embedded in behavior or in the ab- 
stractions involved in seeing them as a part of any value system, let alone 

Ernrst C. Scliufhtcl. Metamorphosiif. New York: Basic Books, 1959. p. 47. 
'"Eflwiii Strauss. ''D\v Aufrechte Haltung." Momtschrtft Itir Psuchiatrle umt 
Wwohme 17; 371; 1949. 

Ernest C. Scliachtel, op. cit., p. 52-54. 
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. u transol lural valuf system. We cl„ „oe yrt know lunv cliildm, and 
ado » acquire .1,.. „.,„,.r f„r nhs.ract and for,m,l ehi„kl„res« 
.a ly rolahve ,„ ,|,.. p„,l,le,„s „f values, apar. 1„„„ theif speeific^,™ , 
and ,ml<ix,,de„e ol personal Minss al„.,. ,l,e spec ifle form in whS 

"", " "'l'"f<' «l.icl, is n,an.n,nd.. and that the 
natter wind, >ve regard us part of .l,e scheme of things represent" In « 
». onr myn ethnoeentrie eultnral perspective. To ac,p,i e an otoS 
and crrfeal orientation toward ones own va s requires not onlv 1 tel 

•""eh srealer attention to ,leveloi>inB 

antonomons and creative thinliinR is needed than is no«- the case If 
■ ne can tn,st the a.«ssn.ents from recnt sl.ulies. onr prese, c, ^Wve 
l.ro„,.s..s are olt,., characterized by low prodnefivitv, bv an inalX 
"se senerahzatlons and principles for nnderstanding new pCmena 
an. .■specally ,v lack „f anionomy and ima«in„tivc'«tensll oHte 
and senerahml fonns of in,p,iry.'. Considered as one l«,sis for nmkint 
v.h,e indsments. these characteristics seen, to add „p to a f™,Z on 

^'X'J^""' " — ™ 



The Task of Education 

This elahonition of H,e pn,hIo,„s cnnoctod xviti, incronsing frecnlom 
f^r ya .e chola- is not made- for the purpose of generating pessimism 
. out the role of education. This approaeh is onlv for the purpose of 

S the n^t "T; "^'r'"" ''^ - -'i-^tieaiiv « po": 

sible the nature of the educational task. ' 

It mi.s^t be pointed out also that many of the elements of the task 
sug«.s.ed by Metraux have already been treated in education.^ lit a 
Une D,scussu,n of the imp ications of social change for education has 
Ihtu abtindant ever smce the 1930s, although the- enophasis on values 
s more rec-nt. For c-van.ple. Chase lists am.mg the neu- social on" di iou 
uhich set new tasks for education the following: 

.•nLnJe .0 tini;,;:! '™ ''^ "^•'""'"'^"^ 

»f„ u u'^^-' ^"i' l''^ '''^•^"''''•'^•'mcnt nil interculltiral conunnnication aniomi 

IJ- c»ve.se cultures of the Kast and West as a basis for bnildinfi a worlc'cr 
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fi The difficulties involved in sustaining a wide latitude of free mdividual 
fluMces in a world of n.agnified power and shrt.nken space and t.me 

4 A consta..tlv accelerating rate of change which makes forecasting 
hazard.,us and outspeeds the efforts of education to draw abreast of needs. 

In defining a social perspective necessary for a theor>' of c«rricul«rn 
development. Smith en.unerates the increasing interdependence of all 
neonles the increasing independence of the suppressed races, he 
Jlsimdation of national rights in a world order, and the transformation 
n habits and values from earlier cultural phases as -nd.tmns whjch 
require greater stress on developing values; cultivating a realization that 
not only has the game changed, but the rules have changed ako; and 
including in our intellectual discipline the capacity of .sympathetically 
exploring the frame of mind out of which one's opposition thinks and 
TcE? The question Smith raises is: Can we learn the methods o socia 
engineering rapidly enough to control the social machine before it either 

^"'rthe' llrof the'foregoing, it is evident that the educational im- 
plementation of freedom for value choice must take several direchons 
atThe same time. Only a few of these directions can be discussed m 
the confines of this chapter. 

Emphasis in Education upon Values and FeeUngs 

Many anthropologists see values as the central ^P^^^^Jf ^^^^^^ 
cation, kluckhohn. for example, mainta.i.s that education ike anthro- 
nologv. must see values-their perpetuation and the constant cntical 
l^ttinv of them-as at the heart of its problem, whether emphasis be 
unon the enrichment of mind or upon the formation of character. 
Zmdd goes on to point out that American culture needs to do more 
thaTgrope in its effort to articulate and implement the values and that 
schools have a role to play and are playing it badly. 

However sharplv the legion of critics of our American educational system 
fails Vo Igree on Inv propositions, ti.ere is one on which agreement seems 
wde ouTschools and colleges, by and large are neither ^^f^f ^^'.^^ 
Inut the values thev are obliged to instill in the young. . . . Insofar as Ameri- 
t"edtti" to regard its chief business as that of conveying i. 
formation and training in skills, it has tended to store .ts values, so to speak, in 
"Francis S Chase. Education Faces Sew Demand.'^. Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania: 
""'Tf^n''%S"tociTperw^ as the Basic Orientation to Curriculum." 

^'^'''S'ctS'XwiTn.'^-F.t^^^^^^ Theodore Brameld. Cultural Foundations of 
Education. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1957. p. xii. 
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the educational attic. The result is that values ... are more often treated with 
a kind of sentimental deference rather than critically and constantly reinter* 
preted as of importance to the whole theory and practice of education in a 
democratic culture.^ 

A variety of causes may ticcount for the inadequate teaching of 
values. Some writers, among them Brameld, find the cause in the fact 
that cleavages and tensions are endemic in the moral, religious, political 
and other institutions of our times. Tlierefore, the institutions like the 
schools are confused or else are not in a position to tackle the is.sue of 
cultural values. Under these conditions, values and issues involving valu* 
ing tend to be closed to rational thought, both in the culture and in the 
Ncliools. Even the suggestion that human values and goals receive a 
priority oyer the more profitable activities "smacks of suspicious radical- 
ism.**" The attempt to reorganize one's orientation from the past has 
an *'impious aspect," as Burke points out.-^ 

There is no doubt that the whole matrix of values and valuation is 
tied in with certain sanctities which some persons believe should not 
be touched by rational analysis, let alone by criticism and experimenta- 
tion.^^ Educators and teachers are fully acquainted with this difficulty 
for they have debated over and over agjun whether or not to treat con- 
troversial issues in schools and, if so, how to go about it. What would 
be involved, if the curriculum and teaching were addressed not only to 
the current controversies but also critically examined for their con- 
sistency with social realities? How much more is involved in an attempt 
to develop inventiveness in valuing which the new as yet unforeseen 
circumstances of future life may demand? Experimentation with values 
strikes at the very core of social stability and, therefore, is the mo.s't 
threatening thing to do. 

Others find the difficidty to come from the overwhelming shadow 
of the physical sciences. The attention to "non-man** has impeded the 
development of the science of man as a foundation for practical judg- 
ment and valuing. The strong orientation to physical science and scientific 
method prevents us from dealing with values and other "compelling 
forces of concrete realities in a world of man." As Burke observes, 

* Theodore Brameld, ojh cit*, p. 13. 

• Robert L. Heilbroner, op, c«., p. 199. 

•* Kenneth Burke. Permanence and Change: An Anatomy of Purpose. New York: 
New Republic, 1935. 

•Jacob Getzels. "The Acquisition of Values in School and Society." The High 
School in the New Era, Ttauck S. Chase and Harold .\. Anderson, editors. Chicago, 
Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 

M. D. Smith. "Anthropology and Psychology." For a Science of Man. John 
Gilpin, editor. New York: Macmillan Company, 1959. p. 45*46. 

" Kenneth Burke, op. cit., p. 45. 
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there is a 'staggering disproportion between man and non-man/' In 
such u scheme of \\k\ there is no place ^^for purely human boasts for 
Urandeur," such as is claimed by Bacon in tlie passage cited by Metraiix, 
or for "forgetting that men build their cultures, by huddhng togedier, 
norvons. IcKpiaeions. at the edge of an abyss/'-"* This cognitive bias in 
interpreting man s phtce in the universe has its parallel in education, 
namely in tlu* emphasis on knowledge as against value judgments. 

Still others add that the devotion to specialized knowledge is also 
responsible for cultivating a 'social irresponsibility" on the part of scien- 
tists and for a great nnevenness in the application o^ raHonal thought 
from area to area.-' A physicist who would be most paiticular about 
supporting liis eonchisions with evidence in his own field can blithely 
promote irresponsible opinions in such an area us education supported 
by nothing more tlian a strong assumption based on personal feeling, 
as the recent arguments about the shape and the purpose of public 
education liave fully demonstrated. 

Whatever the reasons, current climate in education and in com- 
niunities is the reverse of what one might expect: values and issues tend 
to be closed to examination by rational thought^ and the education of 
feelings is treated as an unnecessary frill. 

Infegration of Knowing and Valuing 

What, then, are the possibilities? Metrau.\ mentions the importance 
of integrating the process of evaluation or vahiing in all sciences. Edu- 
cation for diflicult value choices cannot be relegated to any isolated 
portion of the instructional program* It must penetrate every bit of it, from 
a iesson in chemistry to the relatior:,hip wiih peers. When education is 
ovei'ty concerned with factual neutrality, it leaves intact the values and 
the cliaracter structure which youth absorbs in our culture. Knowledge 
about technology and science and an understanding of its human conse- 
quences are separated from each other, with the result that, while the 
modern man 

. . . commands cosmic sources of energy, flies at the speed of sound, ttiis 
god-liki* being displays the morals of a juvenile delinquent within him. At the 
very moment of his achieving these extraordinary powers, neurotic anxieties and 
hatreds have erupted. . , 

In other words, erudition alone is insufficient to bring about either 
maturity or wisdom. 

No doubt, integration of valuing with all sorts of knowledge would 

Ibid, 

Huston Smith, op, cit> 
^ Lewis Mutnford, op. cif., p. 183. 
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be helpful But in some quarters, there is doubt that such uitegration 
wuuld be suiricient tu brin^ about the desired maturity of goals and 
\ ahies. Kubie sntjgests that if education is to exercise an adequate counter- 
\ aiUug impact to a teclinology powerful enr)ugli to read the human factor 
out of existence, serious reconsideration is needed in the entire educa- 
ti\ e process— hi tlie setting in which we impart education, in the methods 
by wliich we teach and learn, in the data which we impart, and also 
in the symbolic process we use, inasmuch as it represents a ''condensation 
of symbolic values/' 

in addition, certain criteria need to be applied to this entire process* 
For one thing, tlic process must be conducted in terms other than ad- 
justment. Indix'iduals need to be helped to come to terms widi their own 
culture and yet to acquire an experimental attitude toward it. 

i'oward this end, educators must know what they can do with the 
human materials with which they work and how to do it most effectively. 
Hiis means, in turn, that both social scientists and educators must be 
able to predict the consequences of their attempts to alter the course 
of human behavior. They need to understand also the processes of culture 
and the way these shape the individual. Social sciences at least may help 
extend the areas in which reascm can find the discoverable regularities 
which "help a little to halt the flight to the irrational, the terrified retreat 
to older orthodoxies, which we have seen on a mass scale in this cen- 
tury." 

Use of Techniques To Extend Feeling and Sensifivifies 

Schools also need to institute processes which are effective in chang- 
ing feelings. Such a tusk requires appropriate sttategies of leaching and 
learning. The first requirement for these is that they come as close as 
is possible to the conditions under which feelings are learned in the first 
place. They must exert some impact (m emotions, make identification 
possible, and touch s(Mnehow a sense of relevance in the particular in* 
dividual. Feelings, in other words, are learned not by being "learned 
about" but dirough experiences and responses to materials that reach a 
deeper core of personalit>'.^^ 

Experiments conducted with training in human relations have 
pointed a way to the development of useful techniques and materials. 
The analysis of ongoing life experiences of the students from the stand- 
point of causes, consequences, and differences in feeling reactions is one 

'"Lawrence S. Kubie. Scuratic Distortion of the Creative Process, New York: 
Xuntiday Pr(»ss. 1961. p. 116-32. 

Clyde Kluckhohn, op, cit„ p. xii-xUi. 
Hilda Taba, op. dt,, p. 43. 
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approach. Using literature as a means of extending the power to project 
one s self into the values and motivations of other persons is another. A 
Jireater place for exploration of idiosyncrasies in values and valuing is 
also indicated. Diugnosis of current values and feelings is useful. But, 
above all training in accepting and treating feelings as facts to be en- 
countered and dealt with in human situations is essential.^* 

Reinstatement of Human Values 

Perhaps the most difficult task which Metrau.\s discussion suggests 
is riiat of redefining man s place in the tmi\ erse, reassessing the sources 
of our values, and reappraising the essential meaning of valuing. Accord- 
ing to her analysis, such rethinking must encompass our definition of the 
individual, our interpretation of the meaning of equality, our interpreta- 
tion of individual and group differences, our attitudes toward personal 
conviction and responsibility, our beliefs about mutability of values, our 
conceptions of change, and our attitudes toward conservation and inno- 
vation. While our conceptions of these matters is different from tlios4» 
of a century ago, they still may not be different enough to meet the cur- 
rent conditions and still may l)e insufficient for creating the image of the 
future we may need. If the problems of today are unique and without 
precedent, then the solutions need to be unique and without precedent 
also. What this involves by way of change in our process of valuation 
and In the concepts of value that we cherish is not yet clearly expounded 
anywhere. 

Some writers insist that we are already well under way in denying 
even the basic fundamentals we have held to concerning the sanctity 
of an individual, his personal autonomy, and his right to choose his own 
values. Fromm, for example, insists that we live in an alienated world 
in which the individual no longer belongs to himself, in which anony- 
mous authority directs his values and behavior, and in which the human 
element has diminished as a consideration of importance. He insists that 
autonomy of decision no longer is our birthright and that, instead, con- 
formity to the common pattern rules our lives because the technological 
society insists on conformity in all areas and especially in the work life. 
When we have to follow the tempo of machines, when we purchase rather 
than make things that we need, we also acquire a mentality which ap- 
praises or values everything in terms of time or of money rather than 
in terms of human consequence (a million-dollar flood and a thousand- 

•* Margaret Healon, Feelings Are Facts. New York: NaUonal Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 1952; Hilda Taba and Deborah Elkins, With focus on Hunuin 
Relations. Washington^ D.C.: American Council on EducaUon, 1950; Hilda Taba. 
With Perspective on Human Relatiotis. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1955. Chapters S-3. 
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dollar arson, plus two lives)* All this spells danger to spontaneity, genuine 
(expression of self, and freedom. And the failure to gain these is a serious 
defect in any culture/'** 

White oni' may question Fromm s pessimistic appraisal of our power 
to withstand the nianunoth impact of our own technology, there can be 
no doubt in anyone s mind that examination of the ways of reinstating 
fundamental human values poses a serious problem that should concern 
educators* It may even require priority above that of providing a su£B- 
cient numlier of scientists or seeing to it that every Johnny can read 
competently. 

Oeve/opmenf of Cosmopo/i'ton Sensifivity 

As has already been suggested, cultural ethnoeentricity is a natural 
by-product of tlie socializing processes in u culture. Today, in a trans- 
national workl such ethnoeentricity is also one of the serious short- 
comings and a danger. There is a fairly widespread recognition of the 
fact that living in a world with vastly extendeJ horizcms requires a greatly 
extended sensitivitx' and capacity to understand and to empathize. Since 
culture has no mechanism within itself to overcome ethnoeentricity, the 
development of cross-cultural sensitivity, whether with regard to other 
national cultures or in relation to subcultures within a nation, is there- 
fore one of the tasks of the schools if they desire to prepare people to 
live in the new world of interdependent cultures. The school needs to 
counteract the inevitable parochialism of socialization patterns and to 
lay the groundwork for extension of transculturul sensitivit>' and under- 
standing. 

To cut through cultural ethnoc^entricity is a many-sided task and 
thus requires a many-pronged approach. It requires, for example, not 
only an emotional and conceptual understanding of cultures other than 
one's own but also an objectixity about ones own culture. 

In this area as well as in the general area of \^alues and feelings, the 
development of adequate approaches is handicapped by an assumption 
that factual knowledge has the power to change attitudes and feelings. 
As a consequence, it was asstmied that a greater coverage of the geog- 
raphy, history and languages of the x'arious peoples will also produce 
insight into their value systems and ways of thinking. However, experi- 
ments in teaching transcultural sensitivity have suggested that knowledge 
per se has no such power. A greater impact is made when the curric- 
ulum concentrates on certain dimensions of life, such as ways of organiz- 
ing faralies. the various roles family members play, the methods of 

* Erich Fromm. The Sane Society. New York: Holt. Rinehart< WImton. Inc.. 
1955. p. 15. 
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rearing and educating children, and the ways of organizing an orderK 
coinnuiiiity hfe, and then subjects these topics to a comparative treat- 
ment.^" Such an approach at least permits gradual discover}' of the idea 
tliat all cultures are organized to provide for needs common to all mankind 
and that differences occur in the ways in which each culture does it. 

In addition, as in a general approach to teaching feelings and values, 
new inventions of teaching-learning techniques are also called for, such 
as appropriate rotation of experiences designed to extend information 
with those focusing on opening up new feelings, insiglits and sensi- 
tivities. The studies in intergroup education found an additional source 
helpful, namely, the use of the heterogeneity within the school |X)pula- 
ti(m to bring about the first step in eliminating ethnocentric feelings and 
stereotypes. In many ways, the heterogeneity of the American public 
school population represents a laboratory' for developing literacy about 
the ways in which values and valuations differ from culture to culture and 
about the psychological meaning of these valuations. School life and 
activities can be used to lay the groundwork for developing both an ac- 
quaintance with divergence and a comparative understanding of the 
ways in which all people are alike.^^ 

Our Goal: A New Way of Thinking 

Another task of transcultural education that transcends or perhaps 
encompasses the others is to create minds that can cope with the prob- 
lems of living in a rapidly changing and vastly extended world, minds 
that are capable of the continuous reorganization of concepts with which 
to interpret the world. The rapi'l obsolescence of the images with which 
we interpret the world around us is a condition of modern life. How 
difficult it is, for example, even for tlx; fairly well-educated person to 
perceive the fact that the world is moving toward a state in which the 
white culture is not dominant. How hard it is also to visualize that the 
entire known world ma\' be shattered at some one person s whim or 
mistake in pushing the wrong button. 

Even those skilled in objective analysis of soc'n\\ facts caimot rid 
themselves of concepts which reHect the immutability of the familiar 
world, with unchanging continuity in the characteristics of human 
behavior and social life as we know them. We need minds that can cope 
with the fragility of knowledge and concepts in a changing world. Young 

••See, for example: Contra CnsUx Schools. "A Studv of Coniparatiw Comimi- 
niUes " Sodnl Studios, Grade 3. Plcasnnt IlilK California, 

Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Brady and John Robinson. Intcttimup Education ht Puh- 
lie Schools, Washincton, D.C: American Cotincil on Education. 1050. Oliaptrr 4: 
Hilda Taba. School Culture, Washinfiton, D.C; American Council on Education. 
1955. 
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people need to face the possibility of living with continuous uncertainty 
iuifl with a tontiiuial call for revising anything they believe to be true or 
count on as regularity. This requires a mental system totally different 
from what we have ever known. 

Redefinition of Knowledge 

One step in this direction is to reconsider the role of past wisdom 
and especially the ways of using it* Much of our school program is predi- 
eated on the assumption that it is necessary to steep yotuig minds in facts 
before they are able to think. They must l)e at home in the cultural back- 
ground before they can contemplate the foreground Consequently^ we 
dedicate our curriculum to "covering groimd" and pay meager attention 
to the development of conc*eptual systems, methods of inqtiiry, or cogni- 
tive processes in general as these are helpftd to autonomous thinking. 

Contemplation of the effects of technology and its attendant ex- 
plosion of knowledge has brought this assumption newly under debate. 
Questions are raised about the extent to which such mastery of "back- 
ground" is useful in creating insights for understanding today s world, 
let alone the world of the future. There is even some speculation re- 
garding the extent to which a thorough steeping in the past heritage 
may blind and ctindition the understanding of the new by binding the 
mind to concepts and thought forms that no longer apply. This is ob- 
solescence in a new form — the obsolescence of concepts and thought forms 
embedded in organized knowledge which shape the mind to render it 
incompetent to deal with the shifting problems and dilemmas of a rapidly 
changing culture. 

New Focus on Nature of Teacfiing 

Considerable attention has been devoted recently to studies of what 
is variously referred to as productive, creative or autonomous thinking. 
The result of this attention has been a new focus on the abilitv and the 
necessity for independent formulation of concepts and generalizations 
and the facility to put these concepts and generalizations to work to 
create new knowledge. This process of learning is often characterized as 
discovery learning, and it capitalizes on developing methods of inquiry 
which can be transformed from one sittnition to the next. 

This is a far cry from what now happens in schools. To provide 
ccmditions for the development of such an inventive and creative mind, 
it would be necessary to reorganize the curriculum so as to rid it of con- 
formity pressures both in the content that is offered and in the reactions 
to content that are expected. That conformity and uniformity are far 
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more potent than, is indicated ex en by the similarity of topics and subjects 
taught h»^s \yeen shown by some recent studies of teacher acts in the 
classroom. These investit^ations indicate that not only do all students 
in many classrooms studx' precisely the same content, they also are ex- 
pected to find similar answers and to find them in a similar manner. In 
short, the major portion of teachers* acts is directed to controlling both 
the nature of the answer and the manner of arriving at it. The result is 
not only systematic failure to develop autonomy and individuality but 
also systematic pressure for conformity and an erosion of whatever 
autonomy and creativity children possess.^"* This conclusion is supported 
by countless obserx'ations regarding the increased stereotyping of thought 
and feeling and deletion of spontaneity that comes as children advance 
in grade levels. 

Conformity pressures are no doubt still greater in the realm of 
values if on no other grounds than that a societ)' must instill in individ* 
uals some common values and valuations in order to persist as a society. 
Nor are the pressures limited to teacher acts alone. They are present 
also in the kinds of materials used and in the ways the curricuilu:'^ is 
put together. Texts, for example, are full of predigested generalizations 
that can only be remembered. Materials which invite reflection, inter- 
pretation» or relating facts to each other are scarce. They rarely offer data 
that require interpretation or call for the higher thought processes, such 
as logical inference. This danger is further enhanced by an application 
of technology to educational processes, such as t!ie use of television and 
teaching machines. Inserted as they are into poorly developed teaching 
strategies from the standpoint of the development of cognitive processes, 
these devices promise to increase the conformity model of learning by 
deleting even the possibility of truly responsive feedback and inter- 
action. 

New Studies on Nature of Tt^inking 

Only recently has the nature of thought processes and their role in 
learning and teaching come under systematic scrutiny or become a sub- 
ject of experimentation. New programs in mathematics are being designed 
to enhance the possibility of students' understanding the essence of the 
discipline by practicing the discovery method* that is, by being helped 
to develop inductively and on their own the essential principles of the 
Bold. Research projects are under way on such topics as inquiry training 
in the hope of discovering a generic method for autonomous thinking 
by aiding students in a method of productive questioning. Other studies 

* Marie Hughes and associates. ''Assessment of the Quality of Teaching in the 
Elementary Schools." Sak Lake City. Utah: University of Utah* 1938. Mimeographed. 
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are examining the nature of productiv e, creative, and critical thinking.*'' 
So far, most of these studies have been condticted in the context 
of sdence and mathematics, doubtless liecause the fields are neater and 
more precise and also less demanding as far as organization of prin- 
ciples and laws is concerned* Similar studies are needed in the social and 
behavioral sciences. Of course, it will be much more difficult to study 
the role of cognitive processes in these areas. The application of rational 
thought is more complex in any area that concerns human or social 
behavior. Whatever principles apply are less universal. The situations 
tend to be unique and therefore need to be interpreted in multiple dimen- 
sions. The causation is usually multiple rather than single; and, as has 
frequently been pointed out, the tendency to stereotyping is rather strong. 
It will also be much more difBcult to experiment with creative thinking. 
And the difficulty is still greater as far as values and vahiations are con- 
cerned. At any rate, it would be dangerous to apply the model built from 
thinking in mathematics and science to thinking in social sciences and 
vahiation. 

Meanwhile, it behooves tis to keep the treatment of values as open 
as is possible and to prevent a premature universalizing of either personal 
or cultural values. We must also remember that autonomy and creativitx' 
in vahiation is the greatest achievement of maturity that an individual 
can attain. Therefore, to realize it requires a foundation of independent 
thought in many other areas. 
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CITIZENSHIP 



NEW INSIGHTS & APPROACHES 



HOW can we do a better job of educating for effective citizen- 
ship? This question has properly attracted much attention in American 
schools. We accept the cruciality of success in achieving this paramount 
goal of good education. Almost owiy decade, we renew our resolution to 
move more vigorously toward its achievement. 

Yet in this field, despite the many large-scale studies, we often ex- 
perience a kind of disenchantment with results. New ''programs" appear 
regularly on the scene, with high hopes and heavy subsidy. But when the 
money goes and the publicity subsides, we are left to wonder about the 
progress that may liavc been claimed. 

Often we base come back once again to a feeling that perhaps the 
best preparation for democratic living is to live democratically. Most of 
our schools have done a pretty good job of making this possible, either 
deliberately or through accommodation to the culture. The schools are in 
and of the culture, and perhaps children will learn to live like Americans, 
whether or no. 

But is there more to be done? Tliere is always the prospect that if 
we ;<new enough, we could make surer than we now do that children and 
youth in our society would understand the why as well as the how of 
democratic living. Thus, we continue our search for new insights into 
what kinds of learnings might make a difference and also what kinds of 
teaching. 

In his chapter, Lloyd Cook reviews many possible sources of germinal 
insights. Against a broad background of concerti, he points up the pos- 
sible relevance of the studies of the delinquent culture and the new 
understandings of how conceptions of self and others bear on the de- 
velopment of normal and deviant behavior. In recommending a freshly 
realistic approach to "citizen education," he reports also on the analyses 
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of community power systems aiul the studlfs of the effects of mass media. 
He provides a critical framework for viewing the contributions of those 
who have reflected upon and bwn inventive ahout the role of groups as 
change agents. Finally, he draws togpthrr some lessons from recent in- 
vestigations of value dcvelopnicnl. 

In discussing the curriculum implications of these new insights. 
Victor Lawhead opens his chapter by highlighting the continuing contro- 
versy between meeting individual needs and providing for common un- 
derstandings. He proposes that what is needed for citizenship education 
is the kind of program that makes it possible for children and youth to 
engage in an interdisciplinar>' pursuit of real-life proble ns. For him, this 
kind of opportunity for breadth of study and full invohement can best 
be achieved by the upward extension of a general education program 
that provides both more time for and more direct focus on the study of 
such major problem areas as those that have been defined by Cook. 
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Chapter 11 



Developing Good Citizens 



Sources & Positions 



Llovd Allen Cook 



CITIZENS are born, not ''developed"; that is, citizenship is a 
legal concept, with a long history in the law of every nation. Who is and 
is not a citizen of the Ihiited States, while not defined in the Constitu- 
tion, is made explicit in other documents, notably in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and by court decisions wherein individual rights and duties 
are adjudicated. Evidently something more — and different — has been 
read into the topic, "Developing Good Citizens/* by the planners of this 
yearbook. 

What has been assumed is, obviously, an image of worth and wisdom, 
an ideal of the good citizen. Further, the vision has been put in dynamic 
form, thus made a function of education. That this education is lifelong, 
that many influences share in it, that the nation s well-being depends on 
it can be taken for granted. Good citizenship is, as Aristotle said, ''the 
working of the soul in a way of excellence." He might have added that 
this has always been a problem, for human beings have a disconcerting 
way of being human. 

Call to Citizenship 

The task of being a good citizen is, by its very nature, an onerous 
one, all things considered. It gets overlaid with personal concerns, pushed 
out of shape by vested interests, or is otherwise lost to view. For whatever 
the reason, every social system (as large as a nation, as small as a family) 
has periodic summonses to citizens, in particular at times of crisis. The 
typical call is warming to the heart; it has emotional appeal. Though put 
in reasoned terms, it conjures up hopes and dreams and ambitions. It is 
most effective when expressed within a ceremonial framework, a sacred 
ritual 
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Sfveial American presidents liave sliowii this mastery of phrases and 
ideas, notably I.iiicolii. Wilson, and the J^oosevelts. President Kennedy's 
Inaugural Adchess is a good example. This address was', incidentally, 
featured in all mass media, thus seen or heard or read around the world, 

Mr Kennedy speaks first of human rights: 

The world is \wy (lifTi'ri'ut now. For man holds in his mortal hands the 
power to abolish all tonus of human poverty and to abolish all forms of human 
life. And yet the same rex'olntionary beliefs for which our forbears fought are 
still at issue around the glolic — the belief tliat the rights of man come not from 
the generosity of the state bnt from the hand of Cod. , , . 

Let the word go forth from this time and place, to friend and foe alike, 
that the torch has been passed to a new generation of Americans . , , un- 
willing to witness or permit the slow undoing of those rights to which the 
nation has always been committed, and to which we are committed Ijday. 

After sections on hardships, best efforts, and the United Nations as 
the hope of mankind, the speaker turns to the cold war. He a.sks, earnestly, 
that nations begin anew their cpiest for peace: 

Let both sides, for the first time, formulate scMions and precise proposals 
lor the inspection and control of arms — and bring the absolute power to de- 
stroy other nations nnd(»r the absolute control of all nations. 

Let both sides join to invoke the wonders of science instead of its terrors. 
Togeth(»r let us i»\plore the stars, concpier the deserts, eradicate di.svase, tap 
the ocean di»ptlis. encourage the arts and commerce. 

Let both sidles nm'tc* to heed in all corners of the earth the command of 
Isaiah — to ^'Undo the heavy burdens . . . \v{ the oppressed go free.'' 

There is, presently, Mr. Kemiedys own dedication, followed by an 
appeal to bis countrymen: 

In your hands, my fellow citi/(Mis, more than in niine, will rest the final 
success or failure of our course. Since this country was founded, each genera- 
tion lias been sununoned to give testimony to its national loyalty. The graves 
of young Americans who answert^d that call encircle the globe. 

Now the trumpc^t summons us again . . . not as a call to battle, bnt a 
call to bear the burden of a long twilight struggle. . . . And .so, my fellow 
.Americans: Ask not wlial your country will (i>» for yon — ask what you can 
do for your country. 

One is inclined to coinineiit at length on this address, its logic and 
poetry, strength and power, sense of the mystical and sacred. Suffice it 
to sa\* that here is, in as authoritatixe a way as possible in a republic, 
a statement of good citizenship at the national level. 

The persistent theme of this address is sacrifice, with the confident 
expectation that e\ery citi/(Mi will do his dut>'. Stress is, and rightly, on 
ends rather than nutans, for men can agree fully on goals whereas the>- 
differ widely on methods. 
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Facts, Values and Action: Their Relationships 

In most civics luioks, a <;ik)(I citi/cn is pictured in terms of his rii;lits 
ami duties; often in contrast lo nonciti/ens sneli as aliens, OF conrse sncli 
data ha\e uses, yet lliey do not educate well for practical tlionj^lit and 
action. The basic content of school texthooks is a study of federal and 
state constitutions, duties of officers, the structure and pnKcsses of j^ov- 
ernnient. If the younj; would learn these lads, they would in theory he- 
conie good citizens. 

Facfs Are Nof Enough 

*'Many of us, I fear," remarks John Dewey, ''having learned thes(» 
facts went out into adult life and became the easy prey of political ma- 
chines and ir.* K*presentation/' * The rub, be implies, lies in the kind of 
material taught* bare Ixaies with no meat on, no motivational force. The 
larger principle at issue can be succinctly stated: What is tauyht is more 
likely to affect action if it is learned in relation to action. 

This principle, more than any other, complicates the process of ef- 
fective citizenship education. To see this point in context, let us assume 
that. wluUevcr else citizenship is, it is a relationship a perscm creates with 
other persons, a way of joining man and society to si»r\ e the public in- 
terest. Asked to define the* latter concept, most of us can readily get tied 
up, **lhe public interest," says Lippman. "mav be presumed to be what 
men would choose if they saw clearly, thought rationally, aaed disin- 
terestedly and bencN'olently/' \Mio is to say what these abstractions 
mean? Ip any particular argument, who speaks for the public good? 

VVbuc is at issue are values, the criteria used wittingly or not in mak- 
ing decisions which invoUe the common weal That men will differ in 
their views, differ more in a democracy than outside, is an ancient politi- 
cal truth* Tliis is their right and in it a nation finds strength* It is possible, 
however, if a citizen so elects, to place his \:ilues within a large frame- 
work. Hartmann, for example, gives six criteria for ordering x alues: 

1. Inclasivcne.ss. A value that affects all nieti rather than some tmMi is 
better, other things e(|uaL 

2. Permanence. A value that lasts, endures over time, is superior to one 
whose tenure is short. 

3. Irrevocability. A value that is not replaceahle. e./{., a great book, is 
better than one readily recreated or renewed. 

4. Consistency. A value that harmonizes with one s total system of beliefs 
is superior to values in conflict, 

'John Deury. Prohhms of Men. \v\v York: Philosophical iJhniry. U)4C. p. 51. 
''Waller Lippman. The Public Philosoi)lt{f. Boston. Nfassathuselts: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1935. p. 178. Copyright 1935 by Walter Lippinuii. 
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5. Cogmtive completeness. A value that is based on full informaUun and 
broad experience is higher than one based on fragmental knowledge. 

6. Survival. A value that makes for the survival of the individual— and 
the human race — takes priority over dysfunctional values.'' 

If it be held that any such scheme applies to individuals, rather than 
to 'society/* we must ask what is society except persons in association, a 
patterned Hfe within a given culture? Further, if it be said that mterests 
may clash in spite of such a scale, we must admit the point and then 
accent the regulatory function of the state, the Bnal (until changed) defi- 
nition of the public good. There is, in sum, no ducking the supremacy of 
majority rule in a democracy, with full and absolute protection of mi- 
nority rights. 

No Decision Is Decision 

Here account should be taken of a blind spot in much civic educa- 
tion, often a fatal oversight. It has been said that values imply choices, 
thus commit one to a course of action. Wrong decision is, to be sure, an 
ever present danger, yet an even greater risk may be no decision at all. 
This principle finds tragic illustration in the American experience. 

Years ago, in teaching history to school seniors, we tried to let them 
see that the Civil War was a needless war, that this desperate struggle 
could have been avoided by reasonable discussion and compromise. Some 
scholars, then, and more since, have taken this position; for instance, 
Bruce Catton in recent articles for the Associated Press. 

It will be recalled that Lincoln's election in 1860 led to the secession 
of several southern states, an act which was more of a political gesture 
than a warlike move. Northern reaction was immediate, defiant and 
belligerent, the effect being to evoke the same reactions in the South. 
Thus the issue was changed, as Catton observes, from that of slavery, 
over which neither side was ready to fight, to that of union, about which 
many people would fight. As the tension mounted, some attempts were 
made to resolve differences hut they failed because neither side was 
willing to negotiate. 

At this juncture, the question of war or peace was delegated for 
decision to what, in retrospect, was a fantastic degree. A federal army 
major in command at Fort Moultrie was instructed by Washington to 
keep the peace; but if, in his judgment, the Southern forces were men- 
acing, he was to move his soldiers over to nearby Fort Sumter in Charles- 
ton Harbor, a more defensible post. Anticipating this action. South 
Carolina authorities armed a steamboat and set it on patrol. The mifitia 

•George W. Hartmann. 'Tacifism and lis Opponents in Light of Value Theory " 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychotogy 36: 151-74; 1941. p. 164. 
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captain in charge was told to prevent Northern troops from occupying 
Sumter, using force if in his judgment that was necessary. Thus, as the 
year ended, the power to commit the nation to war came to rest on the 
perceptions of two obscure military officers. 

First, a specuhition, then a conchision. Is there something quite 
familiar about the Civil War dilemma? Is there now, here and there about 
the world, a captain, major, private who can start nuclear war? If, by 
accident or design, a signal is misread, a message scrambled, a missile 
fired, will the holocaust be on? Thus the risks of on-the-spot decision are 
very great. Are there, per contra, sane wa;.> ^f ending the insane arms 
race? Can the world organize for its own survival? If not, there is no use 
to talk about citi/en education; there is no msc to talk at all. 

Catton puts the conclusion very well: 

The point of this is that when we fail to cope with a prohlem we do not 
necessarily dispose of it; we simply decree that the answer to it will be made 
by somebody else. In 1861 the people of America were plunged into their 
costliest war because they and their leaders had refused to try to find an 
answer to the most momentous problem that they faced. Events themselves 
forced an answer, and it was fearfully expensive when at last it was made. 

From Studies of Delinquency 

One can learn much about good citizenship by studying bad citizens, 
A case in point is the delinquent or near delinqupnt boy or girl in and 
around the school, especially in urban shim areas. 

A writer on this topic starts with a strike on him. Each new batch 
of crime statistics is like the hum of traffic outside the window; it leaves 
one cold, uninterested. After all are not higher arrest rates a sign of 
progress, like air sickness, ulcers and insanity? Moreover, who under- 
stands the causes of delinquency? Not parents, not civic leaders,- not 
educators. Why bother then, ask that we think again? The answer is that 
troubled youth cannot be put out of mind, given up, or let go. 

Causes ond Cures; No Easy Answer 

One is tempted to say forthwith that everything has been given as 
a cause of juvenile misconduct and, as for "cures," they too have been 
beyond count. So far as known, no kind of unlawful action is inborn, 
a product of heredity. While low IQ s, physical handicaps, and emotional 
instability may be predisposing factors, many such youth are not de- 
linquent and, on* the other handc many delinquents are not so dis- 
advantaged. Much the same holds for broken homes, lack of schooling, 
extreme povertx', high mobility, low c!;>ss culture, and other sociological 
variables. 
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CIcarK'. iiilsooiidiict Is learned aiul. H so, It can he nmchiiled that 
the yoniiij an- sotlahzcd Into antlsoclahty. Tlic critical point Is to account 
for their Induction Into the suhcnlturc of "delinquency," for It is here 
that youth actjiure— and perfect— their delinquent imagery and roles. 

Sliaw^ found. In studies In Chlcajjo, that CVD (crime, vice, deh'n- 
qiicncy) rales were highest In shun areas and persisted with little change 
in spite ()f major area chaiiijes such as In population. He spoke of a "crime 
tradition" and pnned that It was passed along. Hardened criminals 
taught hcginners, In part hy use of street gangs. On the face of it, such 
learmiig and leaching imply fairly stahle contacts over time, a lead that 
Shaw did not follow. Slum areas were viewed as "disorganized," hence 
unahle to exert lawful, community control. 

It was Sutherland who shed more light on this situation. The delin- 
quent group was disorganized only from an outside, moral point of view; 
it was well organized, by and large, to practice its own norms. Stated 
broadly, shim culture tended to polarize about two value systems— the 
one criminal, the other coinentlonal. Various writers have supported this 
finding In showing that CVD persons in slum areas are not, as a rule, 
social isolates. These per.sons are related to one another and to busines.s, 
politics and power In such ways as to organize the place, to provide the 
kind of milieu the Individuals require. 

Thinking along these lines, Sutherland devised the present leading 
the<»r\' of C\ D behaviors. He postulated a unlver.se of potential delin- 
quents, then asked why some \'outh went bad and others did not. His 
an.swer was In terms of "differential identification," response, or a.s.socia- 
tion. While this principle was de.scrlptix e. It was not predictive, hence was 
not adequate. The need then and now is for a testable hypothesis of 
youth motlx atlon. such as recent studies of self and role appear to suggest. 

Conception of Self and Others 

After a searching .study of good bo\s and bad. one team of .sociolo- 
gists concluded: 

Conception of self and of others Is the differential response component 
that liclps to explain why some hoys siucumh and others do not, why .some 
gravitate toward .sodallv unacceptahli' patterns of hehavior ami others veer 
away from them." 

The picture emerging from cumulatix e self and role studies is about 

•Clifrord Sliiiw ami II. I). McK .y. Dcliiuiucnai Anm. Cliiciiuo, Illinois: Uni- 
versity ot Chic-iiKo I'rc-ss. 1»4(). 

'AlbiTt Colii-ii. ct ul. riic Sutlirrlaiul Paiwri. BlooniiiiKloii, Indiana: Indiana 
UnivcTvily Pn-ss. Um. p. 11 IF, 

"WaltiT Kciklc'ss. t l „l. "T\\f Self Component in I'otcntiiil Dclln(|iiency and 
Potential Noii-Dcliiumfiicy," Anirriniii SnHnloninil ncvicw 22: .lOfi-TO; l!).i7. p. 570. 
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as follows: Delinquent boys, notablx* lower class hoys, are \ ery ambivalent 
in their feelinijs about themselves, their present and future. Living in 
eonllicting cultures, they respond to both and learn from l)Otb. In par- 
ticular, they want status and they seek it amcmg middle class peers at 
school and outside. On being rebuffed, repeatedly rebuffed, these po- 
tential maladjusts react, not only against their better-off age mates, but 
also against their own status aspirations. As this self crisis deepens, the\' 
are led to types of behavior— for instance, a senseless kind of savagery— 
that would otherwise be unintelligible to an observer. Lower class girls 
show much the same career pattern, with heavy stress on sex roles. The 
"corner gang" is a powerful, omnipresent influence, one with which 
schools find it almost impossible to cope,' 

One wonders what might have happened, how the work would have 
gone, if any of the grandly wasteful large-scale projects in citizenship 
education, such as the well-financed Detroit Study (1945-50), had made 
some such approach to delinquency prevention and control. Consider, 
in outline, an overall plan of attack. Obvious aims in such a project woidd 
be to identify youngsters in need of help and to provide help. This is in 
part a job for the schools (school system), in part for homes and area 
agencies, for only the total community acthv^ in concert can hope to 
achieve much. 

The task is to provide a healthy climate, a good milieu, for all 
children, and to give continuing guidance and support to many or a 
few. Thus, a program exacts a price, but unless adults care enough to 
pay it, the job of building better citizens is nothing but talk. 

The approach to young people should be a "loving-thinking" orienta- 
tion, as Johnson^ conceixes it throughout his book, A teacher might sa\' 
to herself: 'These are my children, and I need to know about them— 
what they do, how they feel, what excites or depresses them: for my task 
is to inx-olve eacit one in his own becoming," Tougbics in a group may 
hold that "teacher is teched'* or "soft, man, soft** or simply "a square," 
They tnay tr>' to run the teacher out of school, which was Ricks ex- 
perience in a tale that bears reading. ' Sooner or later, a break will come, 
if one is perceptix e enough to see it. It can be seen in these lines by a 4B 
\egro girl, assigned to do a theme on her neighborhood, 

I sine think this neighbor mens chase girls to much bccasc you can't go 
out into streets at night. Becase like I said, some dirt>' rat will grab you and 

' Lloyd Cook niul Rlaino Cook. "Slret l Canus and Dt»lin(|UiMK y." A Horiolouiail 
Ai)i)roach to Education, Chapter 12. Now York: NtcCraw-Hill Hook Company, Copy- 
rijiht 1960. 

' Karl S. JohiiNon. Tlwortj and Practice of the Social Studies, Now Yor' ; Xfac- 
ntillan Company. lOofi. 

"Evan llimtor. The Blackboard Junule. NVw York: Simon and Scliiistor Company. 
1933. 



feel you all over . . . And you can t go to reslerant where is whites who say, 
no» not allow you. And yon can*t find no decent job at work for pay. . . . 

I think this we, the people, shotild complain on. These here houses and 
homes are dirty broke down. They is full of bugs and all kinds vermin. Not 
fit for us children to live in. And the streets is bars and stuff* drunks fighten, 
like that. . . . Mens I see using trees just like dogs. 

What I think is we got to clean up this place some, lliese peoples tinfit 
to live in the U.S.A. but fit to live in Russia 

Bid for Realistic Educafion 

There is» we belie\'e, hope here, the hope of desperation. Such self 
reports have been blessed events in our teaching experience, a bid for 
realistic citizen education. 

To provide a decent schooling for every child — an attractive school, 
a full day at school, small classes, good tools and materials, warm lunches 
as needed, a teacher sensitive to pupil backgroimds and feelings, knowl- 
edgeable about the ymmg in their growth processes, well disciplined in 
subject matter, backed by an intelligent and courageous administrator — 
these are the biggest steps the nation's schools can take in any kind of 
education, inchtding the development of present and future citizens. This 
can be done and should be done at public expense, including federal aid 
where that is needed. 

Beyond these imperati\'(»s for all children and youth, there is much 
to do in effective civic educaticm. Delinquency control should begin as 
far upstream as possible, aims being to identify the "delinquent prone,** to 
find and alter causative factors. Teachers, parents and others can partici- 
pate in this, for it is not a highly technical job. At the next level, a com- 
mimity must somehow deal with its hard core cases, the difficult-to-readi 
habitual delinquents. The focus should be on personalit>' in situ, self and 
role concepts, in sum the dynamics of youth socialization. This is the 
place for the experts, the specialists, working in cooperation with parents 
and the communit>\ 

Four cautions come to mind. No cme or few factors make it possible 
to predict beyond chance the potential delinquent, the sleeper case, the 
late bloomer. "It is the degree of saturation and the interrelation of 
factors/' as noted in a recent simimarx' of research, "that will enable an 
obserxer to identify the most vulnerable yoimgsters." " Next, the further 
upstream inqiury goes, the more uncertain its predictions, yet the more 
promising a course of treatment is likely to be. Third, to call a child a 

''LInyd Cook and Elaine Cook, op. df.. p. 253-54. 

" W. C. Kvaracrus and W. B. Miller. Delinquent n(*havior: Culture and thf 
InditUluiiL Jiivrnllr Delinquency Project. Washington. D. C.j National Education 
AKHociation. 1950. 
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delinquent is otten to utter a seli-fulfilling prophecy. The individual be- 
gins to act like a hoodlum and. presently, he is one. Finally, slum children 
in particular live on the streets, grow with the streets, change as streets 
alter, and exceptions do not disprove the general rule. This would seem 
to call tor some type of group-oriented program. 

Analysis of Community Power System 

If our yeiu-s in Held work with communities justify any sweeping 
conclusion, it is that as any group becomes active in a change project, it 
IS bound to encounter the local poxver system. It behooves all educators 
in any sort ol school-area planning, to study power, to learn to live with 
pmver and. above all. to use rnwer to further the public interest in the 
education of youth. 

To understand power, it is helpful to begin with a simpler unit than 
a whole community. For instance, u school head has power, for he can. 
with board sanction, hire and Bre teachers. His power is delegated ad- 
hering in the main to his office, yet it must not be confused with office 
loldmg. A person may be authorized to act but lack the power to make 
his action stick. Authority is not power, nor is influence, affluence or 
prestige. Power is latent force, a set of compulsions which can be applied 
to secure a given end. In everyday rommunitv affairs, power is a wav of 
compelling wanted decisions. 

So viewed, power is as natural as rain, though nowise as impersonal. 
It IS linked to values in the sense that power persons do not merely do 
their duty; they determine what their duties are. 

The best community power study is that by Hunter.«« After compiling 
a list of local leaders in a middle-sized American city, he discovered bv 
interviexvs who the key policy makers were, the few top men in decision 
making as this affected civic action on civic matters, then the lesser 
leaders on doxvn the line. Sociographic charts were made to show the 
interactions of these power holders. Using speciBc examples of action 
projects he taUced with men about their individual roles in cliaiige pro 
grams, their leadership activities. His chief finding was that a local power 
system did exist that power centered in a smaU t.)p group, mainlv big 
business men. These persons were well acquainted, well informed on 
community affairs, and accustomed to work together. 

From perhaps a score of local studies, it can be said that the top 
power group in any average community is small, maybe Bve to ten mem- 
bers. Size is due mostly to the fact that interactions must be intimate. 

of nS CaSa ^'^"P^' ""-^ University 
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clealhiss coiificknilial. These persons selilDin hold office; they work ihroiijjh 
the office holders. They appear to fear major chaiiiies in coninuinily life, 
and Ihev oppose radical shifts in the hahuiee of power. Further, many 
qneslioiis of pnl)lif policy never get acted upon hecaiisc of lack of time. 
The .silualioJJ is like the "plight of a school head who, unwilling to dele- 
gate responsibility, lets his "paper work" pile up. 

Mills studied power at the national level, making ohserx ations he 
felt to be reliable. Focus was on the "powder elite," individuals who held 
•'conmiand posts" in leading sectors of Ajnerican life. Basic to the author s 
thesi.s is the way the nation has evolved: 

TIjc eciinoniy— ontc a great scatter of small productive units in uuUmo- 
nious halante— has betome dominated b\- two or three hundred giant corporu- 
tions. administratively and politically interrelated, which together hold the 
kcvs to cconomie decision. 

The political order, onte a decentralized set of several doztn states with 
a weak spinal cord, has become a centralized. e.\ecuti\e eslablishnient which 
has taken unto itself many powers previously scattered and enters into each 
.md every craiuiy of the social structure. 

The niilitary order, once a slim establishment in a context ol distrust fed 
bv stale militia, has become the largest and most expensive feature of govern- 
nient. and, aUhongli well versed in amicable public relations, ninv lias all the 
grim and clums\' efficiency of a sprawling bureaucratic domain." 

Mills locates the national power elite within this context. First, the 
"big rich," the giant corporations; next, the top politicians, recruited 
in the niaiu froni big business and the militar>'; and third, generals and 
admirals who ha\e come lately to great power, due to nuclear war or 
threat of war. These are the power holders. Mills concludes, who "domi- 
nate" Jiational life. The author is disturbed by the growing tendency of 
fields to overlap and with the interchangeability of leader roles. Men nio\ e 
rapidly from one top post to another, say, from business or military to 
goxernnu-nt. While the author questions no one's integrity, the system is 
foiuul to be undemocratic since it does not rest on the knowledge or con- 
sent of the go\ erned. 

Any set of power facts is likely to center the attention of citizenship 
educators on their professional role. The aim at all levels of community 
life should be the better use of power, its democratic use for democratic 
ends. In line with this goal, power should be institutionalized, that is, 
made known. opcJi and accountable to the public. The balance of power, 
the idea of control of power by power, shoidd be strengthened, for the 
play of group oji group within the law, the push and haul of contending 
interests, is characteristic of democracy. 

"C Wriglit Mills. The Power Elite. New York: ')xfora Liiiversity Prey's, 1956. 
" C WrlBlit Mills. Problems of Poucr in American DemoLractj. Artluir Korn- 
haiiser editor. Detroit, Michigan: Wa>'ne State University Press, 1957. p. 158. 



To argue any of these points with power persons, or to defend a 
joint school-comninnity program against the onshuight of power, will most 
surely come a cropper unless the case can he huttresscd by f acts. Further, 
it behooves the educator to put his own house in order, to manage better 
the use of power in the schools and in classrooms. Children learn more in 
these matters by what happens to them than by what they are told. 

Mass Media Studies and Citizen Behavior 

The ubiquity of mass media, their recency, speed, and case of access, 
are matters of record. Aliens from other lands are shocked by these "lively 
arts," die **taste makers" and "hidden persuaders." Children born to them, 
reared with (if not by) them, take them for granted, as much a natural 
right as baseball and hot dogs. It is safe to say that many youngsters 
spend more time under the influence of such media than they do at 
school. 

As each new agency of mass impression has appeared, it has raised 
anew the question of intermedia relations. A newspaper, to illustrate, is 
pubh'shed to sell and, as sales increase, die take from advertisements 
mounts. To make maximum sales, the paper must interest nonreaders. 
It must also win readers from other papers, even from other mass media. 
Thus, growth is competitive, and, as production costs rise, the break-even 
point rises. The medium*s offerings become more varied and the common 
denominator is lowered until, in theory, everyone is involved. \Miat hap- 
pens to competitors, for example, in displacement, is not well known in 
a research sense. Were the facts clear, we would understand why the 
present press, radio, television, etc., is what it is. The current form is the 
surviving form, the ruling criterion being the "take" at the box office. 

Studies of mass media, long a favorite of social psychologists, con- 
tinue to pour forth. As one reflects on these, he may come to ask whether 
anything much of substance has been found since Aristotle's time. In his 
Rhetoric, Aristotle wrote: 

Since rhetoric exists to affect the giving of decisions . . . the orator must 
not only try to make the argument of his speech demonstrative and worthy 
of belief: he must also make his own character look right and put his lieurcrs. 
who are to decide, in tlie right frame of mind. 

Many Problems To Be Considered 

Asked what he had seen a*^ a movie, a small lad replied **e\*er thing." 
What people see, hear or read is, in general, what they want to attend to 
at or below die level of consciousness. Studies show loss of over half 
the content in tested messages* along with a niunber of infliumces which 
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block or modiiy intended effects. Work on rumor in particular has un- 
covered processes widely applicable.** One is "leveling, ' the omission of 
objectionable facts; another is "sharpenini^." the accenting uf certain 
facts; and a third is "assimilation." the meaning given facts within per- 
sonal franu\s of reference. 

Studies of television content have long caused parents and educators 
genuine alarm. In speaking to some 2000 broadcasters in May 1961, N. 
Minow, Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission, described 
television s program output as a "vast wasteland." .\s quoted in the press, 
he invited station operators to view their own offerings for a day. then 
stated: 

You w ill svv i\ procession of game shows, violence, audience participation 
events, forniiihi conu'dies about totally unbelievable families, blond and thunder, 
mayhem, sadism, nuirdcr. wi'.stern bad men, western good men, private eyes. 
Kangster.'. more violence', and cartoons* And endlessly, commercials — many 
screaming* cajoling, or offenilini:. And most of all. boredom. True, you will 
see a few tilings you enjoy, but they will be very, very few. 

\Vhate\er one can learn about mass media, their uses and effects* 
bears directly on the development of citizens. .At times crusades are 
launched against this or that agency but results are .seldom impressive. 
All too often the good is swept up with the liad, the informative or enter- 
taining with the absurd. While we do not condemn censorship, for that 
is a citi/en s right, the risk is that the idiosyncratic tastes of the most out- 
raged person will become the measure of the common good, the piddic 
interest. 

In all of this, the educators task is. we suppose, to educate. There 
are fine movies and poor ones, vicious comics and amusing ones, appealinu 
T\' shows and revolting ones, informative books and time-wasters. Our 
plea is to teach discrimination or, better phrased, it is to teach intclUiient 
apprrciation. 

We can well recall a faxorite professor who held firnd>' the v'ww 
that the prime test of a good citi/en is "the ability to read and t<> 
understand the day's news." 

Our guess is that illusions are good for the young if illusions help 
them to grow up. Small fry at times seek and need a world of their own. 
perhaps a sitiful world, where the\' can escape adult proddinu* A child 
inax' xvant to fly and try to fly xvhether or not be ha.s heard of Peter Pan 
oY Superman. The right to imagine, to try out. is precious to him. benct* 
to the xxorld. Fantasy cannot sxvalloxv up a health)*, groxving child for x ery 
long and. as tor his opposite, the treatment required goes beyond the 
reaches of citizen training. 

"'Gordon W. Allport and Leo Postman. The Psychology of flMW/ir. New Yfuk 
Holt. Hint^hart and Winston, Inc.. 1<)47, 
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One issue in respfct to ik»\vs nirtlia has pivssiiig rele\aiKf in iiuKlcni 
life, "cold wars** being us they are. The problem is not new; it laced 
George Washington many years ago. In May 1777, he wrote the Congress: 
**It is much to be wished that our printers were more discrete in mans 
of their pubhcations. We see in ahnost every paper accoimts transniittetl 
to the enemy of an injurious nature/' 

President Kennedy has spoken often about the need for discretion in 
news accounts. He has said that government moves are pubHcized 
whereas those of enemies are conct»aled, thus this nation is at a dis- 
advantage. What is proper perspective, a balanced view on any national 
or international issue, is hard to say. 

What, now, is one to teach about freedom of the press':' If ouv press 
is asked not to publish facts about hot and cold war operations while 
they are going on, news media have in the past made vigorous protest. 
There is no severe libel law or security act, or 0£Bcial Secrets Act* as in 
Great tiritian, to restrain them. The .\inerican tradition is to "publish and 
be damned," the rationale heiii:^— in Reston's words in The New York 
Times — *'the truth that makes men free is ver)' often the truth they do 
not like to hear and also the truth the government does not like to see 
published/' On the other hand, we are no longer a small and isolated 
countr>^ we are the leader of the free world in its fight against com- 
munism. All in all, it is imperative* that news media learn restraint and so 
also should our government in its press handouts. 

Groups as Change Agents: Relevant Insights 

If, as akeady said, learnings are more apt to affect action when 
taught in relation to action, it would follow that small groups are a 
primary means of citizen education* The teaching art is to make tlie 
group its own educator, to use the group to motivate, guide and control 
its members in terms of the greatest good for all. This is, be it noted, a 
far cry from holding hands or playing games with children. 

Study of Small Groups 

There is no quick way to orient one s self to the cunmlati\e researcli 
on which group teaching at its best appears to rest. A start in reading 
might be made with the experimental studies of Lewin and otliers on 
group atmospheres and leadership, followed by Morenos work in 

" Kurt Lewin. et al "Patterns of A^Kressivc Behavior in Experimentally Created 
'Social Climates*." iournal of Social Psychology 10: 271-99; 1939. 

"J* L. Moreno. Who Shall Survive? Revised edition. Boston, Massachusetts: 
Beacon Press* 1953. 
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soeiographic charting. Mayo's studies at Western Electric on '*the luunan 
problems of nuinagenient** are instructive, as is Bales* "interaction proc- 
ess analysis," The tut.', of war set going by Sherif f'' under controls between 
groups of boys at a summer camp can be applied with very little change 
to adult community facdons at loggerheads. 

What occurs when a small discussion group settles dovvn to problem 
solving? What changes arise in its processes and structun^? What hap- 
pens to members, what kinds of leaders emerge? To take the latter 
question, two types of leaders have been defined in resCiHch. One is 
concerned with the work job to be done, the other with human rela- 
tions. Bales is informative on this point. 

'Hie group meniher who gets his speech in first begins to build a reputa- 
tion. His success at this leads him lo repeat the technique, and the result 
is that discussants tend to assume rank order by task ability. In some problem- 
solving groups, members reach a high degree of consensus on ranking "the 
person who has the best ideas." Usually the person so ranked did most of the 
talking and had a higher than average rate of giving suggestions and advancing 
opinions. 

While one person is becoming a specialist in ideas, another is likely to 
develop a specialization on the reactive side. The group member rated as 
"best liked** has a higher than average rate of showing tension release, such 
as smiling and laughing, and of showing agreement. It is not impossible for 
the ''idea man" also to be best liked, hut apparently this double role is hard 
to play. In one set of group sessions, the top idea man, at the end of the first 
meeting, had about an even chance of being best liked. At the end of the fourth 
meeting, his chances were about one in ten."* 

Task leaders and social leaders are probably found in all manner 
of luunan organizations, the one pullhig to get on with business, the other 
cDueerned with people; and for one person to take both roles obviously 
is difficult. This liolds, we are certain, for democratic classrooms, so that 
the teacher-leader is put on the spot. 

Bales worked with motivated groups, college students, as have 
the great majority of experimenters. A more typical profile of what the 
mass of citizens is like comes from industrial sociologists in their studies 
of large, bureaucratic organizations. Argyris,-- for example, in an in- 
quiry not without faults, found that, as one went down the pyramidal 

F. J. Hoethlisberiier and W. J. Dickson. Manadement and the Worker. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1939. 

Robert F. Bales, interaction Process Analysis. Reading, Massachusetts: Addiscin- 
Wesley Company. 1950. 

Nf. Shorit and C. Sherif. Groups in Harmony and in Tension. New York: 
Harpor and Brothc^rs. 1953. 

" Rtjhi»rt F. Bah's. 'How People Interact in Conferences." Scientific American 
192: 18. 31-35; March 1953. p. 33. 

'-''Chris Argyris. Personality and Organization. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1937. 



structure in a big factory, personnel at or near the bottom used few of 
their talents to solve plantwlde problems or even to advance themselves 
when they were given full and fair opportunities. Jobs appeared to have 
no meaning except in monetary terms, and worker apathy was rampant. 

Insofar as we ha\e come to live in a meaningless world, a world of 
hurried and impersonal contacts, hinnan relations can scarcely be satisfy- 
ing to the great majority of persons. People drift into aloneness, despair 
and rulelessness. Feelings of self confidence and worth are low, and 
dodging civic (or other) issues is chronic. Worse still as der Ansisf in- 
creases, persons become alienated from their inner selves,-^ a general 
condition known as anomia. Such citizens are a long sea mile from Lipp- 
man's far-seeing, clear-thinking, right-acting individual, the classical 
portrait of the good citizen. 

Search for Principles of Groups as Change Agents 

Let us turn from diis all too dreary picture. If a teacher-leader elects 
to use groups as agents of purposix-e change, what principles are there 
to guide the operation? Cartwright sums up findings from a wide range 
of empirical inquiries: 

1. If the group is lo he used effectively as j medium of ehange. those 
persons who are to l)e cluuiffed and those who are to exert influence, must 
have a strong sense of h(*loii|i^inu in the group. 

2. The more attractive a group is to its meinhers. the greater the influcMice 
it can exert on memhers. 

3. In attempts to change attitudes, values, and behaviors, the more 
relevant these elements are to basis of attraction in the group, the greater the 
influence the group can e\(»rcise. 

4. The greater the prestige of a uniup iiieinher, the greater the itifluenet* 
he can have. 

3. Efforts to change persons in a group which, if successful, would lead 
them to deviate from group norms, will meet with strong resistance. 

6. Strong pressures against changes in a group can be offset by creating a 
shared perception on the part of group memhers of the ne(»d for change, thus 
locating tlie stimulus for action within the group. 

7. Information rehiting to the need for change, plans for. and conse- 
c|uences of change should be shared in the group. 

8. Changes in one part of the group produce strains in related parts which 
can be reduced or removed by readjusting those parts."* 

^*For example: Krich Kronmi. The Sam* Sorirftj. New York: Holt. Hiiieluut and 
Winston, hic., 1933. 

Adapted from Dorwiii Cartwright. Toward Better Ituman Helutiom. L. A. 
Cook, editor. J>troit. Mlehigan: Wayne Stale University Press, 1952. p. 84-90. For 
eases and eHorts at s(»hitioii. sec: L. A. Cook. School Problems in Human l\etations\ 
New York: McGraw-Hill Pul)lishing Company, 1957. 
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These are simple rules, readily observable. They are possibly more 
helpful to educators than are complex, highly qualified generalizations. 
The first need is to make one s self a student of groups in action, groups 
as such, not the chance massing of uninvolved individuals. Insight will 
come, and skills will develop, as they do in any line of serious inquiry. 

Consensus vs, Majorify. Rule: The Issue 

One question that piizzles many group workers is the issue of con- 
sensus vs. majority rule. Some writers on dynamics view the forme.' as 
more democratic, as Kerlinger indicates: 

The tendency seems to be to emphasize the desirability of consensus in the 
decision-making process. Little or nothing is said about majority rule * * * 
but the impression is that it is not somehow or other in keeping with the 
democratic scene. Decisions reached by consensus, it is assumed, are the 
''right'* decisions, those particularly suited to American democracy." 

Kerlinger argues that consensus is really authoritarian, that is, it is 
*'less democratic" than is majority rule under parliamentary law. 

In practice it [consensus! leads to a subtle yet definite squelching of the 
opinions and wishes of many members of the group. The weight of group 
pressure is brought to bear, consciously or tmconsciously, on group members 
so that they feel they should agree in ultimate decisions. Comments, sugges- 
tions, and opinions are invited, and it is true that this is democratic, but the 
final step before action is taken ... is governed by "consensus shouldness/* 
a tacit assumption that everyone should agree with the group will.** 

The consensus system assumes, as a rule, complete accord within a 
group after full discussion, un assumption that tends to become compul- 
sive as the group moves toward final decision. By acts well known to 
readers, rebels and dissenters are given to tmderstand that they are being 
bad sports, that they ought to be reasonable, that they are one or a few 
against many. Thus the democratic right of taking issue with a majority 
without punishment is denied. Of course, a disagreer is free to leave the 
group, to forfeit membership, hut if he stays he is subjected to group 
control. 

On majority rule Kerlinger writes: 

The fact that individuals differ — and always will diflFer on important 
issues— is the assumption l)ehind majorit>' rule. A second assumption is that 
the majority, while often misguided, will decide wisely in the long run, provid- 
ing there is freedom of expression and action in the process of decision mak- 
ing. . . , Individuals who differ from the majority decision will go along with 
it, and, if they see fit, will work to change it.'' 

"Fred D. Keriinger. •'The Authoritarianism of Group Dynamics." Proureasivc 
Education aii 169-73; 1954. p. 169 ff. 
••/Wd.,p. 171. 
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What, now, is to be decided? Where does the truth lie? The author 
quoted makes much of the punishments meted out to dissenters in the 
consensus system, phis the improhabilit\' that all free persons will, finally, 
agree. While both of these points are important, it strikes us that neither 
is conclusive on the matter at issue. In ever\' group, there are pressures 
to conform to group norms, pressures a skilled leader can use to manipu- 
late individuals. The leader can learn, to put it again, to manage group 
action by democratic means for democratic ends. Moreover, in almost all 
groups, bargaining goes on, compromises are made. These are the com- 
monplaces of group life. 

It seems to us that the big difference in the two systems of problem 
solving lies in the view as to how change action can be made more repre- 
sentative, and even more intelligent. In the parliamentary scheme, a 
minority can stay by its guns and, as a responsible opposition, continue 
the fight. It can do this, in theory, with no loss of face, no guilt feel- 
ings, for the practice is legitimate; it has cultural sanction. In the con- 
sensus scheme, a minority has no such position, hence no protected status 
in its dissent. It nmst settle, in theory, tor less than it wants or believes 
in if it is to have a part in the final decision of the group. 

We have seen no thought about either system which takes account 
of what Mary Follett called creative barfiaininfi, "the type of interaction 
which creates new values." She does not mean compromise, for ''neither 
party gives up what that side really wants." In the process of give-and* 
take discussion, each side searches for a way to realize the sine qua nan 
that both sides hold. A case would be a labor union which seeks wage 
increases that management refuses to grant. Settlement might be made in 
terms of fringe benefits, a better pension plan, fewer layoffs, or something 
else that the union wants. 

Teaching Valuest Some Lessons 

To speak again from experience, we have never found in working 
with people any substitute for open, honest dealing in controverted mat- 
ters, for reasonableness, and for respect toward persons who differ. No 
structure of decision making, no pattern of mechanics, can come to much 
imless it is founded on these and other moral virtues. Where rascals have 
made themselves known, we have treated them as rascals, at least not 
let them hold up group action. Our view is that good men tend to make 
good systems, ungood men the reverse. 

Having said so much about values, it may not be wise to speak 
further on the same theme. And yet, there is nothing more important in 

* H. C. Metcalf and L. Urwick, editors. Dynamic Administration: The Cottected 
PapetH of Starv Parker Fotlett. \ew York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. p. 32. 
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iUe tlevvlopnu^nt ol nood citi/t»ns, notliiiijjso crucial. Unfortunately, there 
is in some recent studies a stronfi implication that values, while learned, 
cannot be taujjht (or well taujjht) in formal education. If this were 
indeed a proven fact, it might well shake the foundations of public school- 
ing. 

The best data are at the collt^gc level, specifically the Jacobs re- 
port This is a critical review, a study of 334 studies that dealt with 
changes in students' \alues while at college. The author presents a pro- 
file of these values as seen in research, then discusses the profile in terms 
of college instruction, influence of the curriculum, impact of the pro- 
fessor, dilferent teaching methods, and the "peculiar potency" of some 
small colleges in affecting students. The xolume concludes with a chapter 
on student personality. 

Jacobs' major finding is that iUv basic values of students remain very 
constant through the college years. 'The changes which have been ob- 
serN'cd . . . are mainly changes on thv surface of personality. They do not 
really involve the huidamental values which shape a student s life pat- 
tern," and hence, if we may add a word, his adult citizenship respon- 
sibilities. "The report," Hiesman comments, "regards three quarters of 
them [students I as out for the main chance, lacking any sense of 
solidarity or conununity, tolerant of others out of flexibility rather than 
of high principles . . . all too well prepared as future organization men 
(and their wives)/' 

Jacobs does not account for the ''peculiar potency" of some colleges, 
such as Hanard, .•Vntioch. and Heed, in afl'ecting student values in the 
sense of exerting "a liherali/ing impact." The report, for all of its worth, 
suffers from its imprecision at critical points, due chiefly to its omnimum 
fiathertim nature. 

Lazarsfeld '** speculates on how cHectivc "value research" might be 
done. Young people, with prcstudied personalities, would be assigned at 
random to tjpes of colleges, then further assigned to fields of study and 
instructional mc»thods. Matched control groups, youth who did not go 
to college, would be set up and studied. *Thus we might be able to ,say," 
the author writes, "what changes are due to simple maturation and 
progress into adult social roles, and what changes are due to college 
attendance," and to kinds of colleges and aspects of a college. 

To return to the Jacobs study, the overall finding cannot, we believe, 
be called proved, yet our own hunch is that much of it may be true. At 

"'Philip E. J;ic()l)s. Cliai\i*hifi Values in CoUeife: Am Exploratory Study of thv 
impact of Coltc(*e. NVw York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. 

*' David Biesinan. "Tl)e 'Jacobs Report.* " American Sociological Rcciew 23: 732- 
iiHi 1938. p. 7:33. 

Paul F. La/arsfeld. "Foreword." A. H. Burton. Studying the Effects of Cotlcfie 
Education. Xew Haven. Connecticut: Hazen Foundation, 1939. 
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least, an liypotliesis has hvvu set up which demands further, exact proof. 
All things considered, it is not easN* to see how a facnlt> can discharge its 
obligations to students, to the professions for which it prepares, and to 
the nation at large unless it makes a nion^ reflecti\e effort than, on the 
average, is now given to solving the problem of student value changes 
while at schooh 

In Conclusion 

Wv have stra> ed far from w hat passes today as education for citizen- 
ship in and out of scliools. The aim has been to broaden and deepen 
thought on the subject* to relate the development of citizens to conditions 
that count in the conduct of people, and thus in the life of the nation. 
If the issues are complex, if their solution does not lie in plain sight^ 
then the citizenship educator faces a dilemma common to every field of 
knowledge. He will ha\'e to tr\' to learn more* to reflect more, thus to 
improN'e his ideas and practices. 

The value-choice nexus* stressed in this chapter, may seem strange 
to persons outside the .American tradition* and* mistakenly, may be read 
as a sign of weakness in our life. To these persons it must be said that 
freedom of choice* the necessity of choosing* is central in the nation s 
long histor\'. The United States was founded in liberty* with people from 
all over hivited to come* to settle and to build. At the same time* a second 
great truth was recognizi'd. the need to bind people together into a 
commonweal, a miited citizenry. Out of these foundations has come 
the question of how much freedom* bow nuich imity, a .squeeze that 
seems to deepen all the time* While this caiuses concern, it is hard to 
imagine that am' good citizen would welcome any other social .s\ stem. 

Often o\er the years, we haxe pondered the participation of citizens 
in voluntar)' civic organizations such as boards, agencies, commimitx* 
clubs, churches, and *so on* the time and thought and energy expended 
on them. Win * ichtj do they do it? If one asks citizens, they will speak 
of the satisfactions they find in this form of *social service. While these 
inner feelings are no doubt basic* they are not A ithout external counter- 
part, 

Kaltenbach and McClelland, in their study of three .small towns**^- 
made an interesting discovery* In each place* they seemed by interview- 
ing a cross-*sectional sample of persons the names of imliviiluals who were 
judged to be the "most succcssfuP' members of the comnutnit)'* The next 
step was to have each sample rate (»ach list as to degree of success until 

E. Kaltenhaoh and D. C. McClelland. "Aeliicvrmrnt and Social Statits in 
Three *Sniall Coiiunniiitics/' Talent utul SnHrttf. Now York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, 1958. 
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a rank order was established. These ' achievers" were then studied in 
terms of measurable factors, such as jobs, education and income, and 
also in terms of less objective variables, notably personality, character 
and "service to others/* 

'*Our conclusion,"" the authors state, **is that community activity by 
itself, irrespective of all other factors, is the best index of perceived 
achievement.** What is indicated is that adults rate adults not by where 
they were bom or who they are or what they work at but more by what 
they do to keep the community going, to further the public good. 

We consider this an encouraging finding, It might lead citizen e(!ii- 
cators to greater community participation, a desirable gain from our 
standpoint. More, it suggests that the services of lay and professional 
persons in civic activities do not go unrewarded. On the contrary, they 
build reputation and hence, b\* inference, they must affect character* 
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Chapter 12 

A Curriculum for Citizenship Education 
Victor B. Lawliead 

PREPARATION for citizenship is probably one of the oldest 
of educational aims. It takes on new meaning as concepts of community 
enlarge and as education, being an instrument of social change^ brings 
fresh insights to bear on the elusive relationship of the individual to 
his society. 

Two Major Volues of Our Society 

Of the central values that describe the democratic way of life and 
give character to the citizen's educational needs, few if any have greater 
priority than respect for individuality and respect for associated sharing. 
That modern educators have discerned no necessary dichotomy in the 
relationship of the citizen s private autonomy and his social experience 
may be seen in the following statement: 

These two ideals, respect for human personality and participatioQ, are 
reciprocal in character. The more we respect human personality, the greater 
will be our concern for organizing our social institutions to promote its develop- 
ment, and the more we share in the common life, the greater will be the 
enhancement of the individual.^ 

Defined further, wiiile respect for human personality implies its full- 
est development in terms of particular potentialities and needs, it also 
recognizes that maximum opportunity to develop one's capacities must 
be achieved in a context of the consequences of such development upon 
others* Because educators must draw heavily upon two main currents of 
humanistic and social thought to develop a workable concept of citizen- 
ship, the sources of contributing ideals may need further examination 
at this point. 

* Harold Albirty. ''Progreiiive Education: Its Philosophy and CbaUengt.'' Pro- 
fr#fi<oi EdueaHon 18: 1-32; May 1941. p. 7. 
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Education for /ndfvfc/ua/ffy 

"Man is tlic iiuMSiirc* cif all thinjisr wrcitc the (Jivek pliilosopliri' 
Protagorus. The essential iniplieation of plaeinjj man at the eenter of 
reality is to accord him the responsibility of determining that reality. 
Thus he becomes the e\ ahiator of experi(»nce in accordance with his par- 
ticular indi\1dnality. It seems essential to a concept of citi/ensbip to note 
the social rele\ ance with which human capacities for sclf-deternnnation 
are interpreted. Thus, in describing further the dual orientation uf the 
individual toward autonomy on the one hand and toward a broader 
social identification on the other, Angyal comments as follows: 

In the first tendency wc see him struggling fcir ecntrality in his world, 
trying to mold or organize die objects and events in his world — to bring them 
under his own jurisdiction in government. In the scvond tendency he seeins 
rather snhscriln d to render himself willingly to seek a home lor himself in 
und to liecome an orgunic part of something that he can see as greater tli;ai 
himself.^ 

We could say that the human beinn is bodi a unifier and an or- 
ganizer of bis immediate personal world and a participant in what he 
can see as the superordinate whole to which he belongs. The total func- 
tion of persoLality isr patterned according to a double orientation of 
self-determination and self-surrender. 

Lois Murphy, in identifying the persistent emphases in children*s ca- 
pacities for self-management (Chapter 5), calls attention to these poten- 
tials for early citizenship education and insists on their dynamic relation- 
ship. Stressing first the child's capacity for independence, she notes the 
historical and cultural conditions that have reinforced an emphasis on 
autonomy. 

Out of a Western humanism characteri/ed by the method of free 
in(|uiry and by the treatment of differences with respect evolved the 
doctrine of individualism. The cultural conditions of the emerging .Ameri- 
can way of life ga\ e additional meaning to this doctrine. To understand 
fully the impact of American culture on individualism as an educational 
value one needs to vellect historically upon the conditions leading to die 
de\'elopment of the public school in this country. 

In colonial New Enghmd, where it Hourisbed most noticeably, popu- 
lar cilucation was conceived largely in a religious context that placed 
priority on individual salvation through knowing die word of God. .\bilit\* 
to vvad the Bible and to communicate in a verbal religious experience 
were wortbx' goals of a learning process that was considered primarily 

• Andrus Aiiyyal. "A TlieorcliVal Model for lVrM)iialU>' Sliulios." C:lark Moustakas. 
I'ditur. The Self: Explorations in Pvrsonul Crouth. .Nfvv York: Harper & How. Publish- ^ 
ers, Inc., 1956. p. 44-45. 
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un individual affair. Out of these beginnings there emerged a pronounced 
cnnphasis upon "individual'' learning of the basic skilb; for, in a culture 
largely Protestant, where every man was *Tiis own priest," ability to read 
the word of God was indeed paramount to salvation for the individual 
person of faith. 

Citizenship education under these conditions was identical with re- 
ligious instruction. ''Since no line divided church and state/' writes 
Thuyer, ""it was natural for church authorities to translate religious teach- 
ings into their implications for public and private conduct/' ^ However^ 
us America became increasingly characterized by plural cultures, the 
significance of individuality as a universal concern became a secular 
value independent from but indebted to the religious tradition of per- 
sonal worth. 

Another cultural factoi*, the land frontier, contributed to a heavy 
emphasis upon individualism as a dominant characteristic of American 
life. Like the abundance of free land open to the settler of sufficient 
mettle to use it, education during this period was looked upon as an 
available resource open to the individual who had the perseverance to 
be educated. In this relationship, frontier education became synonymous 
with training for success in life. Certain of the undesirable aspects of 
extreme individualism in education have their roots in this attitude that 
had developed in American frontiers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

Social Demands of Education 

The growing criticism within education of the evils of overspecializa- 
tion is but another aspect of the general apprehension about a doctrine 
of individualism irresponsibly interpreted. As Donham points out, *^e 
very emphasis we put on individual freedom and initiative requires a 
widespread sense of responsibility in the use of freedom.'' He also re- 
minds us that 

In stressing the intellect we have ignored human behavior and coopera- 
tion and the habits* skills, and background necessary to effective judgments. 
Yet these are as important to an orderly free society as unquestioning obedience 
is to a totalitarian society. They are far more di£Bcult to accomplish.* 

His analysis of the problem accents the need of interpreting indi- 
vidualism in the wider context of social responsibility. 

Because education is life, it is not strange that many writers who have 
contributed heavily to the redirection of education have written of life 

• V. T. Thayer. The Role of the School in AmeHcan Society. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company* 1960. p. 38. 

* Wallace B. Donham. Education for Responsible Living. Cambridgei Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
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itself* its meaning and interpretation. Long before the term "educational 
philosophy*' entered the literatiue, men had attempted to analyze the 
social bases of living and had suggested for education the implications 
of their analyses. They were philosophers, historians* sociologists as 
well as educiitors. To Au^uste Comte* Herbert Spencer, Lester Ward 
and others we are indebted for a basic orientation to the study of society. 

However, it remained for John Dewey to point significantly to the 
mutually inclusive roles of school and society. At the turn of the century, 
he wrote optimistically of the \1tal responsibilities education could under- 
take for using tlie dominant values of tlie communit>' in directing the 
growth of the learner. Of tliis responsibility, he wrote: 

Moreover, if the school is related as a whole to life as a whole* its 
various aims and ideals — culture, discipline, information, utility— cease to be 
variants, for one of which we must select one study and for another another. 
The growth of the child in the direction of social capacity and service, hi.s 
larger and more vital union with life, becomes the unifying aim; and dis- 
cipline, culture, and information fall into place as phases of his growth.' 

Dewey's writings did more than call attention to the need for raising 
the shades of the classroom in order to relate education to life's experi- 
ences. He envisioned for education the role of cultivating human tenden- 
cies in the individual to the end that society ivill be progressively im- 
proved. That exaltation of the individual personality has high priority in 
democratic education is unmistakable. It is individualism as a metfiod 
which bears refinement and reinterpretation in the light of continuous 
social change. 

Areas in Which New Approaches Are Needed 

The essential task of tlie school in citizenship education has been 
identified by Cook as that of educating for effective decision-making in 
areas of social relevance. Without a willingness and competence on the 
part of its citizens to deal effectively with the persistent issues that define 
living in a free society, we may justifiably conclude that the schools of 
that society have failed in their basic task of citizenship education. How 
can the school organize its resources and program to promote maximal 
competence for this responsibility? A look at current practices which 
serve as blocks to functional citizenship training and the possibilities in 
organizing the curriculum for overcoming these blocks may offer further 
clarification of the schools basic task in this problem. 

if the schools are to deal realistically with the need for improved 
citizenship education, it will be necessar>' to restore in you^h the sense 

•John Dewey. The School and Society. Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago 
Press, 1899. p. 107. Copyright 1899 by the University of Chicago. 
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of community with adult concerns which has been lacking in recent 
times. The teen-age culture, which Bernard described as a product ol 
an economy of affluence, has developed as a phenomenon of alienation 
of adolescents from the serious responsibilities of life, particularly of 
work. Feelings of anonymity and of not being needed have led naturally 
to a dependence on a contra-culture which, while not necessarily at odds 
with adult society, nevertheless provides a sense of identification through 
less mature pursuits and concerns. The school s task seems to be one of 
understanding developmental and cultural conditions responsible for the 
alienation of the young citizen from increased social responsibilit)' and 
of building into educational programs those elements necessary to re- 
store strong and significant bonds with the adult community. 

A second major obstacle to engaging the young citizen in meaningful 
learning related to present and future responsibilities is the lack of 
flexibility in the standard curriculum particularly at the high school and 
college levels. The rigidit>' of the orderly 50-minute schedule and the 
neatly packaged bodies of subject matter apportioned to the rchool day 
offer httle opportunity for the interested teacher to involve his students 
with civic problems which require nniltidisciplinar\* approaches and suffi- 
cient time to utilize community resources for learning. Although the sig- 
nificance for reorganizing instructional time for effective use of direct, 
firsthand experience has been the concern of thoughtful educators for 
many years, there is little evidence of effort on the current scene to bring 
about needed change. With the exc^^ption of core programs of general 
education, which are characterized by an integration of learning within 
a longer block of time, most proposals today tend to direct the curriculum 
toward more atomistic and fragmented patterns of organization. 

Although Conant recommends a block of time in grades seven and 
eight, in which a student s classes in Knglish and social studies would 
be staffed by the same teacher, his primar)' concern is one of transition 
from the self-contained classroom to the multiple-teacher program of 
the secondary school. His basic currlcular recommendations imply rigid 
departmentalization. Educational television, which has the potential for 
programming viewing experiences of interdisciplinary scope, has not 
capitalized on this possibility to any great extent. The schedule of courses 
l)roadcast by the Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction, 
if indicative of patterns in this field, suggests that further fragmentation 
of the curriculum will be encouraged not only in the high school but in 
the elementar)' school as well. 

A further block to civic education may be seen in the fact that the 
school, as an agency that engages children and youth for much of their 

•Jesse Bernard. "Tceii-AKe Culture: An Overview/* Annals of the American 
Academy of PoUUcat and Social Sciences 338: 1-12; 1961. 
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tiint\ oftini fails to develop any real sense of community. Dependence 
cm spectator sports and other superficial claims for personal loyalty rather 
than on vital involvement in the maintenance, government and welfare 
of the school deprives the young of \'aluable opportunities to learn 
gradually human concerns and responsibilities. The increased size of 
the school populations probably makes such involvements even more 
difficult 

Sensing the sterilitj' of uiaiiy academic experiences in resptrt to 
current social issues, sbidents often seek more direct participation and 
relevance in the welter of extracurricular actix ities. This so-called **sec- 
ond" curriculum, despite its recognized superficialit\' at points, oflFers 
the high school student in many cases the only available contacts with 
adult life in the community. One of the keys to improved citizenship 
training might be found by fusing the basic curriculum content with 
experience having roots in the affairs of the immediate and wider com- 
munity. 

New Information and Problem Areas 

Delinquency, community power structure, and the mass communica- 
tions have been identified by Cook as distinctive areas which the schools 
nmst treat with new information under changed conditions. The responsi- 
ble role of the curriculum builder in fostering those conditions necessary 
for dealing with priority content is measured in his ability to conceive 
novel patterns of organization and instructional procedure which are 
eflfective in the new situation. What are the implications of using selected 
problem areas as the organizing points for new knowledge from the 
social and behavioral disciplines? What new possibilities emerge for en- 
suring interaction and continuity of educative experienc*es in the class- 
room? How shall the teacher develop the basic tools and skills required 
for intelligent participation in civic affairs? These questions suggest the 
broad tasks of educators as they plan a curriculum to help sttidents learn 
to make decisions in crucial areas of citizen responsibility. 

To the degree that overall curriculum organization sets the ctjndi- 
tious for allowing the student citizen a growing awareness of iuid inx olve- 
ment in deciding public policy, so also does the choice of curriculimi 
content limit or enhance the meaning of academic experiences for citizen- 
ship education. More than .. century ago, in asking what knowledge is 
of most worth, Herbert Spt ncer proposed that the schools place a priority 
on citizenship as one of the basic htunan functions. Hindered by lack 
of modern insights into learning and personality development, he inad- 
\ertently fostered a continued emphasis on the ornamental erudition he 
sought to displace by endorsing a dualism of knowledge for guidance as 
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(•(iininunicatcd in such an artM as citi/cnship and knowledge for discipline 
-intellectual moral and religious. Nevertheless, his original question, 
though limited in scope for the modern school, still serves the useful 
purpose of focusing our attention on the problem of content for effective 
citizenship training. An initial beginning in our quest for an answer to 
Spencer s quer)^ lies in the three problem areas proposed by Cook in the 
preceding chapter. It w^ill be the purpose of this section to probe the 
implications of these areas for content selection and to suggest additional 
areas germane to citizen development. 

In introducing a recent rexiew of youth problems, Craubard quotes 
Erikson s plea for emphasizing the common, normal aspects rather than 
the peculiarly deviant facets of youth development/ Accepting Erikson*s 
caution, we are led to interpret Cook s concern with street gangs and 
delinquency as one carrying wider relevance to total citizenry than the 
minority under study. If we begin as far upstream as possible, in the 
control of delinquency, to use Cook's phraseology, we will start in the 
earb'est years of schooling to provide for all students a kind of program 
that assures healthy development. This means that the study of self, 
of interpersonal relations, and of values as guides to action should be a 
necessary component of curriculum content at all lex'els/ In the ele- 
mentary school, of course, less sophistication will be in order but at the 
secondary and collegiate levels increased attention should be given to 
the psychological study of personalit>' and the newer developments of 
social psychology. Interest in deviant behavior may provide a point of 
departure for more mature analysis of the dynamics of human behavior. 
The discipUnes of anthropology, psychology and sociology should illumi- 
nate the studies of delinquency as well as other areas of citizen interest. 

As with delinquency. Cook makes a similar use of emphases on a 
negatix'e aspect of community life in his concern for understanding the 
local system of power. He links this need to the important responsibility 
of decision-making by defining power as a latent set of compulsions which 
can be applied to compel decisions. Rejecting the status quo in power 
politics, power economics and the like, he sets as tasks for the schools 
the enlightenment of students in the undemocratic aspects of power sys- 
tems and their challenge to use power democratically for democratic 
ends. 

If taken seriously, this challenge offers myriad possibilities for 
revised curriculum content in the traditional fields of government and 
economics. Civic education that invoKes children and youth in direct 

' Stephen R. Craubard. "Preface to the Issue *Vouth: Change and Challenge/ " 
Daedalus 91: 3-4; Winter 1962. p. 3. 

' Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. PercvMna. Heliaviugi 
Becominf^: A New Focus for Education. 1932 Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: the As- 
sociation, 1962. 
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participation in community concerns is quite likely to encounter the local 
power systems. 

Herein lie the cues to improved curriculum content. Communit)' 
study by children and youth, oft(Mi no more than an identification of 
familiar landmarks, would become a vital study of the dynamics of com- 
munity action in respect to social class structures, status roles of citizens, 
and the analysis of leadership. Material from anthropology and sociology 
which illuminates the analysis of age-sex categories and their attendant 
roles in community life would offer greater depth to the existing patterns 
of investigation in social studies. 

Similarly, civic education which aims toward acquainting and in- 
volving youth with more persistent adult patterns of responsibility, would 
borrow from the social investigators the procedures and findings of the 
many studies organized around the major social institutions, such as the 
Lynds* reports on Muncie, Indiana." Following such approaches, stu- 
dents would analyze the social forces that give character and form to 
human needs by breaking down the community pattern into various life 
areas such as education, vocation, family membership, leisure, and re- 
ligious participation. Cook has suggested in earlier writings the ways in 
which such a study might help teachers and students see how the quality 
of hving in these areas and the normal sequence of activities within them 
are conditioned by prevailing attitudes toward such significant variables 
as age, sex, race, intelligciice, wealth, sect, social class and the like.>" 

Community study which extends beyond tlie superficial into the 
realities of community power systems cannot easily be conducted in the 
traditional patterns of instruction. One of the difiBculties associated with 
the "laboratory experience** of the Citizenship Education Project was 
that teachers and students looked upon the sporadic foray into the com- 
munity as something that really competed for time with the traditionally 
accepted material of the civics course. The need for a complete reorgani- 
zation of time and emphasis not now available in the schools has led 
McNassor to propose the use of the uncommitted summer session ''or 
extensive experience in community living." 

A third problem area proposed by Cook, the media of mass com- 
munication, offers one of the most challenging avenues for dealing with 
citizenship education for youth. In summarizing a wide collection of 

•Robert Lynd and Helen Lynd. Stiddtetnwn: A Study in ContemtHmry American 
Culture. New York: Hurcourt, Brace and Company. 1329; and SUddletown in Tranni- 
tion. New York: Harcoiirt, Brace and Company. 1937. 

National Council for the Social Studies. The Social Studies in the Elementary 
School Washington, D.C.: the Council, 1941. p. 35. 

" Donald McNassor. "New Designs for Civic Education in the High School." 
The Adolescent Citizen. Franklin Patterson, editor. Glfucoc, Illinois: Free Press. 1960. 
p. 328. 
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studies related to the impact of mass communications on youth develop- 
ment, Gerbner generalizes that "the goals and skills of democratic citizen- 
ship are conspicuous hy their absenco from the world of mass media/* 
His summary and analysis point to at least three conditions that offer a 
challenge to the schools as they deal with communication media as a 
problem area in citizenship instruction. 

First, the studies caution us on the assumption that to succeed in 
informing, students on public isiMs assures their performance of civic 
duties. Described by Lazarsfeld »uk1 Merton as the **narcc)tic** effect, 
the condition may emerge in which the student mistakes knowing about 
current events for acting on public issues, like many adults who make 
"following the news" a vicarious performance of citizenship responsibili- 
ties. By the nature of his restricted contact with adult roles, the student 
may be even more prone to succumb to the narcotic effect of the com- 
munications barrage. 

A second implication may be seen in the tendency for the mass 
media to emphasize private aggrandizement over public service in its 
coverage of political, social and economic news. Commenting on his 
cross-national study of youth,'^ Allport recalls that, as compared with 
youth of nine other nations, our students were "the most self -centered, 
the most 'privatistic* in values,** showing "little concern for the national 
welfare or lor the fate of mankind at larKe/* 

Here then is an additional concern for the curriculum builder who 
would define the proper use and study of mass communication in pro- 
grams for citizenship. It suggests in a sense the countervailing role which 
classroom experience must perform in the face of compelling pressures 
in the press, radio and television. "Young people cannot help but learn 
that activity in the private and economic spheres is most applauded and 
rewarded.** writes Gerbner in reviewing related research. 

A third and most provocative implication of mass communication 
for citizen training derives from the evidence that the impact from these 
mtdJa is determined largely by tht^ degree to which students have direct 
contact with community affairs. Studies of this factor cause Gerbner to 
hypolhesi/e that in schools oflering meaningful channels for citizenship 

"(W»orm' GrrbtuT. "Mass Cdniinittilcatlon and tlie Citl/tMislilp of tSecondary 
Sthool Voittli." Tlw Adolescvnt Citizen. Franklin Pattcrsdn. editor. Olcncoe. Illinois: 
Free In ss. lOfiO. p. 19ft. 

^M'atil F. La/arsfcid atid Rolicrt K. Mertoti. *Alas< Comniiiiiieatioii. Popular 
Tast'.». and Oruatii/ed Social .Action." The Cummunivatiou of Ideas. Lyman Bryson. 
Vi\iUn. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1948. 

jatnes M. (lillespie and (iordon \V. Allport. Youth*s Outtonk on the Fui ^e: A 
CrnMit Sationul Studtj, New York: Doubleday and Company. 1955. 

"^Gordon \\\ Allport. "Values and Otir Yottth.** Teachen College Record 63: 
:i!-l9: p. 212-1^ 1961. 

**G«ir«e Gerbner. op. df.. p. 187. * 
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activity both within the school and wider community, the impact of mass 
media might assume a different role and complexion from the persisting 
pattems.^^ 

Organizing the Curriculum for Citizenship Education 

Because education is the servant of all our purposes, to use Gardner s 
conspicuous emphasis, the task for curriculum building is to develop a 
structure which honors the broad auns of education and at the same time 
does not entangle learning in a web of minuscule structures. Whether 
education should focus on the central purposes of "individual fulfill- 
ment** as Gardner suggests or on the goal of common citizenship, in 
either case there is the necessity for organizing the curriculum around 
educational needs which fall in the broad categories of general and 
special interest education. 

Defining Roles of General and Special Education 

Defining the roles of general and special education is one of the more 
significant problems with which an adequate curriculum theory must 
deal. Because the democratic way of life places a premium upon asso- 
ciated sharing and individual development, education has the responsi* 
bility for providing opportunities for experiences that contribute to both 
phases of living. What may be called general education is that aspect 
which deals with helping the student solve those personal-social problems 
common to all citizens in a democracy. This is the education necessary 
for individuals to share in common with others in the realization of basic 
values of living. Yet, schools in a democratic culture are obligated to 
develop optimally the individual capacities which serve to enrich and to 
enhance group life. This reciprocal relationship of both responsibilities 
is described by one educator as follows: 

The good cltixen in a democratic society is one who works with his 
fellows in terms of common interests and problems and also makes his unique 
contributions to society through his special talents and abilities. These aspects 
of living, of course, are interrelated, for his special capabilities play back into 
group life and enrich it, just as group life stimulates the release of individual 
capacity." 

This relationship of general and specialized education suggests the 
need for staff understanding and clarification in order to plan the organi- 

Ibid., p. 200. 

" Harold Alberty. "'llie KelaUoniihip of General Edu(.'utioii and Spcdulization in 
the Development of the Individual." Proceedings of the Thirty-Pifih Annual SchaoU 
mens Week. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania, 1948. p. 148. 
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/atioii of learning experiences necessary to meet the distinctive functions 
of each. 

If the program of general studies is to foster skill in decision makhig 
relative to the pertinent demands of citizenship, it must offer possibilities 
for students to deal realistically with such concerns. Despite tendencies 
toward fragmentation, recent surveys »^ show that scattered throughout 
the country are various core programs of general education in which 
teachers, in the context of a flexibly organized curriculum, are providing 
students with such opportunities. Since the criteria set by Cook suggest a 
program that is characterized by the flexibilit)' and pervasive scope seen 
in many core programs, an examination of their potentialities for citizen- 
ship training may be useful. 

Nature of the Core Program 

What is the core program and what advantages does it offer for 
improved citizenship education? The term ''core'' usually refers to that 
part of the curriculum which utilizes a longer block of time than the 
usual class period ior education and that meets common or universal 
needs of students in modem society. Thus, two distinguishing character- 
istics are noted. First, the core is concerned primarily with general educa- 
tion involving the knowledge, skills and values necessary for common 
citizenship and, second, it embraces a portion of instructional time suffi- 
ciently large to provide a unified organization of experiences which cut 
across the major disciplines. These characteristics foster conditions that 
enhance the possibility for dynamic participation in decision-making in 
areas of citizen responsibility and relate to citizenship education. 

The core program encourages students to establish relationships 
between and among fields of knowledge. Effective core programs have 
a planned content of problem areas. From these areas, instructional units 
are developed that help students pull together knowledge from several 
di2:C;plines in solving problems of common citizenship* That modern 
systcrjs of communication make possible the application of knowledge 
from many disparate fields to common problems of living has been 
demonstrated by the documentation scientists. In building a basic edu- 
cation for adolescents, we can recognize with the scientists that "the very 
survival of our society itself may depend upon our ability to reaflBrm in 
the most concrete and specific ways the unity of all human knowledge, 
both theoretical and practical" 

^ Grace Wright. Core Curriculum in Public Schools: An Inquiry into Practices* 
Washington, D.C: U.S. Govermnent Printing Office, 1949; also, same author and 
publisher. Cote Curriculum Development: Problems and Practices, 1950; Block Time 
Classes and the Core Program in the Junior High School 1958. 

*J. H. Shera. "Knowledge Goes Berserk." Saturday Review 39 1 69; December 
U 1956. 
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In dealing recently with the sequential and lateral relationships 
iliscernible in a unifying curriculum, Tyler wrote: 

From the standpoint of the achievement of continuity and sequence, 
the discrete subjects, die discrete courses for each semester or year, and the 
discrete lessons, all impose difficulties diat make vertical organization less 
likely to occur. There are too many boundary lines from one structure to 
another to assiue of easy transition. \'ertical organization is facilitated when 
the courses are organized over a period of years in larger units and in a larger 
general framework.*^ 

Tylers case for establishing lateral relationships continues: 
... to achieve integration is difficult if the organizing structure is com- 
posed of many specific pieces, since the tendency is to arrange the elements 
of each piece into some more unified form but to work out the relationship 
of each of these pieces to each other becomes more difficult as more pieces 
are involved. Thus, fifteen or sixteen specific subjects in the elementary school 
present more hazards to the achievement of integration than an organization 
which has four or five broad fields like die language arts, the social studies, 
health and physical education, and the like. A core curriculum involves even 
less difficulty in achieving integration so far as the interposition of boundaries 
bet\veen subjects is concerned.** 

Consideration of Cook*s three crucial areas of public decision mak- 
ing, namely juvenile delinquency, community power structure, and mass 
communication, reminds one of the need to seek multidisciplinary ap- 
proaches to the problem engendered by these phenomena. Public deci- 
sion making within the scope of anv such area is dependent on the 
full use of knowledge from the **'ide range of sources* The core, with 
its flexibly organized structure of problem areas, offers this opportunity 
to establish lateral relationships among the disparate fields of knowl- 
edge. 

Need for Involvement in Decision Making 

The point has been made that citizenship education mtist involve 
students in a program of active participation in decision making re- 
lated to public issues and concerns. Traditional courses often leave 
u student with respectable knowledge about such issues but provide 
scant direct involvement in their resolution. The core program, on 
the other hand, connects curriculum content more directly to student 
needs for social participation by defining curricular structure and con- 

Ralph Tyler. "Curricuhiiii ()r«anization." The lutcumtinn of Educatkmat Ex- 
periences, Fifty-Seventh Yearbook for the National Socii^ty for iUc Sttidv of Educii- 
tion. Part IIL Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago Press, 1938. p« 123. Copyright 
1958 by the University of Chicago. 
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tent in terms of broad problem areas which reflect civic demands a% 
well as personal interests, A flexible content of problem areas enables 
teaching to relate more directly to student needs and to societal de- 
mands than is possible in a subject-centered program. Courses for stu- 
dents in separate disciplines often promote ground-covering attempts 
at teaching. Such attempts may have little direct bearing on real prob- 
lems of personal development or on the needs of the society that sup- 
ports education. 

In recent years, curriculum design for the schools has drawn from 
two general sources its concept of the learner s needs— studies of in- 
dividual development and of the social milieu in which children mature. 
The former source, having as one of its antecedents the emphasis on 
the "unfolding process" of Rousseau's naturalism, has encouraged a cur- 
riculum devoid of an\' discernible structure. The second source* orient- 
ing the curriculum primarily to societal demands, has been largely 
responsible for incorporating the logically organized bodies of subject 
matter into basic curriculum structure. 

The core program of general education reconciles thes? divergent 
tendencies by organizing for instruction simiificant problem areas around 
which student needs seem to cluster. Emphasis is placed on the per- 
sonal-social nature of adolescent needs and the qualities of interaction 
in human experience. Viewed in this light, a concept of youth needs 
implies study of the adolescent l)ehavior at various maturit)' levels and* 
also an examination of the whole environmental pattern in which people 
operate. Study of the adolescent in his culture reveals needs that reflect 
the regularities and uniformities of the* cultural pattern but also devia- 
tions and variations of the individual. A core program with a flexibh* 
planned block of time enables a stalF to develop a general curriculum 
based on common ne. ds in such areas as communication, value clarifica- 
tion* family life, inte;c iiUiral relations, and consumer problems. 

Developing Citizenship Skills In the Classroom 

The performance of civic duties involves essentially social skills 
many of which are learned in the context of small groups. Cook has 
called attention to the potencx' of such groups in citizen education by 
insisting that "the teaching art is to make the group its own prime edu- 
cator.'* Others have recognized in the '*pc»er culture** itsclF the latent 
dynamics for (effective learning of citizenship. Of the possibility of work- 
ing with what he calls "the s()cieti(»s** of adolescents, Coleman writes: 

Not only is there an opportunity: there is extreme urdcnctj in shaping 
these societies so that they generate their own civic responsibilities, for as 
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the natural processes of parental indoctrination hccome less and less effec- 
tive* the vacuum becomes even greater— and it will he filled by an adolescent 
ctilttn*e whose vahics lead away from rather than toward maturi.y and adult 
responsibilities.^ 

In order for the school to help the adolescent subculture to gener- 
ate its own responsibilities, teachers will not only need to understand 
better the personal drives and cultural conditions which shape these so- 
cieties but will of necessity need to adapt curricular practices for such 
capitalization. The latter need, the focal concern of this volume, has 
been the object of considerable curricular innovation in recent years, 
particularly of those programs which seek to involve students in direct 
study and action on problems of personal and social significance. 

Surveys by the United States Office of Education show that in 
many schools there are programs of general education in which teachers, 
through a preplanned structure of problem areas, are encouraged to 
develop significant learning units characterized by a genuine search for 
sodal values in the context of problem solving. The central role of 
selected problem areas in curriculum structuring and of group prob- 
lem-solving experiences in areas such as the three proposed by Cook 
should be further emphasized. 

We should recall Dewey's suggestion that instructional procedures 
are tmified and meaningful to the extent that they produce improved 
habits of thinking. In considering the appropriateness of educational 
method, Dewey suggested: 

The important thing is that thinking is the method of an educative ex- 
l)erience. The essentials of method are therefore identical with the essentials 
of reflection. They are, first, that the pupil have a genuine situation of expe- 
nence — that there be a u)ntinuous activity in which he is interested for its 
own sake; secondly, that a genuine problem develop within this situation as 
a stimulus to thought; third, that he possess tlie information and make the ob- 
servations needed to deal with it; fourth, that suggested solutions occur to him 
which he shall be responsible for developing in an orderly way; fifth, that he 
have opportunity and occasion to test his ideas by application, to make their 
meaning c lear and to discover for himself tliiMV validity."* 

It is easily observed that these elements of reflective thought, when 
given full opportunity to function in the classroom, carry tremendous 
possibilities for a consideration of student values in the context of citizen- 
ship. Many teachers recognize and utilize the organizing principle of 
problem solving not (mly in the development of civic values but in 

* James S. Coleman. ''A Socioloj^ist Suijuests New Perspectives." The Adotescevt 
Citizen, Franklin Patterson, editor. Clencoe, Ulinoisj Free Press, 1960. p. 295. 

**John Dewey. Experience and Education. New Yorkt Macmillan Company. 
1938. p. 52. Printed by permission of Kappa Delta Pi, owners of the eopyright. 
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providing the conditions for promoting critical thinking, social sensi- 
tivity, and other desirahle characteristics of the competent citi/en. 

A Cose Exomp/e 

The wide range of possibilities of this nature is evident in the 
present example of a teacher working with learners in a real pro s 
solving situation which occurred recently in a community on the i '^ it- 
em Shore of Maryland. For many years the town had existed on both 
sides of an old navigable canal connecting the Chesapeake Bay with 
the upper Atlantic seaboard. V/hen a federally sponsored project re- 
placed the low, outworn bridge with a long cantilever structure, high 
enough to albw oceangoing traffic to pass under, the parts of the com- 
munity located on either side of the narrow canal suddenly became 
separated by more than two miles of highway over the bridge and its 
approaches. As the communit>% and the school, became aware of the 
cleavage and social change brought by this transportation dilemma, 
members of a ninth grade class undertook a study of the possibilities for 
keeping their local communit)' intact by establishing ties of solidarity 
between the two sections of the town. 

The chronology of events during the eight or nine weeks involved 
in the study records a discernible pattern of interaction that is highly 
provocative of the values and .skills needed for civic understanding and 
participation: 

1. Having recognized that here was a natural "situation of expe- 
rience** which offered interesting participation for the class, the teacher 
was careful to examine with the students all aspects of the situation 
that made it tndy a problem for solution. This meant that the full range 
of relationships within a community— political, social, cultural, recrea- 
tional, spiritual, educational and others— came under class surveillance 
as its members sought the ramifications of social change wrought by 
more difficult transit between the sections of their community. Analysis 
of the problem as a learning experience can be in this situation as inte- 
grating as the synthesis implied in the subsequent solution. 

2. With the problem defined through certain activities of an ex- 
ploratory nature, further analysis drew the class deeper into a search 
for facts which might lead to possible solutions. Here the principle 
of continuity came into full use when students applied the generaliza- 
tions of initial analysis to ordering the directions of further investiga- 
tion; that is, to use Dewe/s description of continuity, "something is 
carried over** from an earlier experience to a later one. 

3. Since integration in learning calls for an organization of expe- 
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rieiices in ivlatioii to purijose. pupils in this class were chitlleiiged to 
organize tlii-ir findings in a way that suggested possible solutions to 
tlio common problem. For example, a committee of the class which 
had amassfil considerable information on recreational needs and services 
dev»«loped a proposal for dispersing athletic and social facilities on both 
sides of the canal. Similarly, another group reeonnnended to service 
clubs that locations for their meetings be established on an alternating 
basis in both sections of the town. Still another group, sensitive to the 
role of governmental agencies in determining community lines, called 
for cooperative approaches to town planning and zoning issues with 
e(pial geographical distribution of members for these boards as well as 
for those in the areas of traffic, sanitation and parks. 

4. Carrying these recommendations to the intended civic and politi- 
cal agencies provided members of the class suitable occasions to test 
their ideas by application. Thus the progression of class activities from 
original explorations of the problem to the exentual validation of pro- 
posed alternatives marked a \'i\id example of achieving continuity of 
learning through analysis and synthesis, through selecting means ap- 
propriate to desired ends. 

An attempt has been made in this section to describe some of the 
new content germane to civic education, to suggest greater flexibility 
in organizing general education for common citizenship, and to supp f 
inxestigative processes in the classroom which develop critical skills in 
decision making. These departures are seen as minimal changes which 
are necessarx' to transform a static program of civic education to one 
which prepares the student for lifelong commitment to responsible ac- 
tion as a citizen. 

Values and Citizen Training 

In extending Cook's ideas on citizenship development, we have 
described to this point some necessary content areas for study, decision 
and action through which the young citizen might take hold progres- 
sively of the more responsible tasks of the adult citizen. In addition, 
some attention was given to curricular approaches through organiza- 
tion and methods of instruction in dealing with pertinent problem areas. 
Something must also be said of the acquisition of values related to citi- 
zenship, a central point of Cook's argument. 

One of the more provocative aveimes for studying the effectiveness 
of schools today has been research on student values. With the excep- 
tion of the quickened interest and concern for muslirooming enrollments 
and the enhancement of scientific studies, no educational problem has 
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receix ed such attention as this in recent times. Howe\'er» most of tliis con- 
cern is confined to studies at the collegiate level. Although there exists an 
impressive hody of literature pertinent to the study of values on any 
leveK one finds relatixely little ex idence of wide research with elemen- 
tar>' and secondar>' school populations. 

Howe\'er, the few studies conducted thus far, though generally dis- 
concerting, offer interesting guidelines for additional research on the 
success of citizenship programs in the schools. Using the Riesnian 
thesis that schools should provide a "counter-cyclicar* educative expe- 
rience which would delineate sharply the Nalues of challenge rather 
than routine conformit)', Getzels sought in a number of situations to 
see if the high school experience had produced noticeable shifts in 
student value patterns. Evidence from scales based on the Spindler '-* 
formulation of emergent secular values showed high school freshmen 
and seniors holding identical value patterns in relation to their curricular 
and scholastic attainments. 

The recent work of Coleman-"* with student values in ten high 
schools of the Chicago area oflFers additional evidence for concern about 
the acttial impact school life makes on the adolescent. Athletics for boys 
and attraction of athletes for girls were given top ratings in a list of 
other values bearing closer relationship to serious civic responsibilit)% 
Despite the discouraging findings of these studies, the question of values 
and how the teacher can best help students achieve a pattern consistent 
with ideals of democratic institutions is worthy of further consideration. 
How can teachers ascertain emerging value patterns and what cur- 
ricular experiences enhan(»e the possibilities for the school to contribute 
positively and seriously to the development of values which can guido 
civic action? 

The Process of Value Clarification 

Implications of values and teaching are well demonstrated in the 
work of Raths, whose writing and occasional papers on the subject have 
given considerable practical insight on the problem at hand. In ad- 
dressing himself to the question, "What do we mean by values?** Raths 
proposers five criteria for determining whether specific acts of behavior 
actiuUly reflect a value held by a person: 

^* David Uifsin.iM. dmtraiut and Variety in Amrriam Edxwation, Lincoln. Nc- 
hraska: University nf \<'l)r.i'»ka Vxvss, I95f<, 

Jacob Cctiels. "The Acquisition of Values in ScIkm)! and Soci(»ty." Thr Hmh 
School in a Sew Era, Francis S. Cliase and Harold A. Anderson, editors. Chicago. 
Illinois: University of Cliicauo Press. U«8. p. 146-61. 

George D. Spindler. **Education in a TransforniiiiU American Culture." Harvard 
Educational Review 25: 14.5-.56; 1955. 

lames S. Coleman. The Adolescent Society, Glencoe. lllitiois: Frei Press, 1961. 
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There must be pattern or repetition. 

There must be prizing. 

There must be consideration of alternatives. 

There must be a£Bnnation. 

There must be relationship to live activities.^^ 

Application of these criteria to specific expressions of attitude quickly 
differentiates loosely held attitudes from sound ^om^utments to values. 
To discem a pattern of values, consistent or otherwise, one must have 
evidence of repeated expression of an attitude. Unless a person con- 
sciously cherishes an attitude as descriptive of his views and behavior, 
it is hardly fair to ascribe value status to this attitude no matter how 
often it is repeated. Hence, the need for applying the criterion of 
preference. 

Even then such an expression of behavior may be rather casual, 
routine and unexamined* hardly a conception of preferred behavior. 
Raths asks, •*Can we say of a person that he holds something as a value 
if he has not reflected on it?"«« After having considered the conse- 
quence of an attitude, a person still must accept a formulation of the 
attitude as a concept for guiding behavior. Until he does, there seems 
to be no serious acceptance of a value implied. Finally, to ascribe full 
status of a value to the original attitude, one must ask if it has pene- 
trated or affected the behavior cf its possessor. Without this integration 
with behavior, the attitude remains at the level of verbalization and rela- 
tively meaningless for educative purposes. This instrumental definition 
of values is supported by othe investigators such as Kluckhohn, who 
refers to values as "stable waj'i of resolving ambivalence." 

Imptkafions for Currict^hm and hstrudion 

To define a value as a conception of a preferred pattern of behavior 
seems to impose certain standards for conducting educational evaluation 
in this area. Appraising the success of schools in helping students develop 
consistent value patterns requires careful consideration of a number of 
implications stemming from the process for determining the value orienta- 
tion of behavior. In the first place, it seems fairly obvious that, while 
the investigator must be concerned with student purposes, beliefs, atti- 
tudes, interests and feelings, he must distinguish or differentiate all these 

•Louis E. Raths. "Let Us Keep Seeking to Clarify Values." tntroducthn to CoU 
lege Life: A Book of Readings. Norniaa Bell, Richard Burkhardt and Victor Lawhead, 
editors. Boston* Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1962. p. 54-57. 

*^/6<<f,p.54. 

^ Clyde Kluckhohn ct al Toward a General Theory of AcHon. Cantbridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: Harvard University Press, 195L p. 395. 
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from what he can identify as clearly held values. To do so will probably 
mean that he may ultimately deal with a relatively few values. A second 
caution must be observed in respect to the tendency to rely too heavily 
on verbal responses in value-laden situations rather than on the patient 
observation of behavior. While some of the instruments suggested in the 
literature on tliis subject will provide partial evidence of value patterns* 
they do not provide the crucial support of observable behavior. 

Prob/^bly the most significant consequence of determining values 
along the lines suggested here is that situations must be available wherein 
teachers are engaging pupils in the experiences of value clarification. 
"It is this searching for values which is to be most highly prized,** says 
Raths. **\Ve listen and observe carefully for any evidence pointing toward 
a purpose, an attitude, an interest, a belief, a feeling, an aspiration, a 
thought^ or an activity and we quite casually inquire into it. We use 
the five criteria as a basis. As we get answers to those five questions, 
we are in a position to judge whether a value is being identified.** 

If durable vahies are achieved through the process of value clarifica- 
tion, as Raths assumes, there devolves upon the teacher a responsi* 
bility for organizing and selecting learning experiences for pupils along 
lines provocative of such clarification. This means that the teacher must 
be cognizant of the sources of values as well as of productive procedures 
for bringing these values under scrutiny and examination. He must be 
able to see in the content of the curriculum its potential for providing 
value4aden experience and must know how to arrange the conditions for 
pupils to achieve their \alties through its reconstruction. 
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CREATIVITY 



SOURCES & CIRCUMSTANCES 



IN the field of creativity, the search for new insights that might 
have curriculum implications has in recent years been both active and 
rewarding. The nature of tlie creative process lias been thoughtfully 
reexplored and reconstructed. Characteristics of the creative personality 
have been defined from a variety of positions, and measures of such 
characteristics have been developed and tested. Increasingly, attention 
has gone to assaying the learning environment for what helps and bin- 
ders creative behavior. 

This surge of interest has many origins, as indicated by the opening 
pages of both the chapters to follow. But the alacrity with which we in 
education have tried to profit from the research in creativity speaks most 
significantly of our hunger for new knowledge that promises really to 
make a difference. In fact, we are joining in the search ourselves by 
collaborating to test out in school situations the hypotheses developed 
elsewhere and to extend these as we can. 

It is noteworthy, too, that our efforts in this regard have been kept 
at the level of new understandings rather than, as sometimes may have 
happened in these times of urgency and pressure, having been incorpo- 
rated quickly and superficially into "provisions" or "progriims."' We are 
alert to new possibilities for developing creativity in more children and 
youth, but we are aware also that we still need to know a great deal 
more than we now do about how this can best be done. In relation to the 
are i of creativity, as in the case of other areas that we have been re- 
viewing in this yearbook, we are committed to behave more profes- 
sionally through learning what is known and tlirough working creatively 
ourselves to contribute to and test out new insights in the broadest 
possible curriculum context. 



Frank Barron, in the first of our two chapters on creativity, reports 
on some aspt»cts of the exciting study being conducted by the Institutt? 
of Personaht)' Assessment and Research. T\m study dift'ers from several 
other investigations with which we may be better acquainted in that it 
has as its subjects mostly mature persons of estabhshed creative achieve- 
ment. It also differs in having delved deeper into the contr&sts of per- 
sonality and behavior between more and less creative persons* For 
our purpose, this study may represent the kind of source to which we 
need increasingly to turn for stimulating new insights. 

In the companion chapter, Jane Franseth reviews the varied con- 
cepts of creativit>' and adds to the picture of the creative personality 
by citing the findings of other studies. Against this background, she then 
brings the educative process into focus and discusses what seems to be 
involved in freeing capacity to create* Her chapter closes with an 
analysis of several current concerns and practices that may seem to 
contradict our movement toward developing an environment more gen- 
erally favorable to creative behavior. 
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chapter 13 

Creative Vision & Expression 

Frank Barron^ 



THE day on which that awesome mushroom clou:^, arose in- 
differently over Hiroshima signaled the end of an era of unprecedented 
human destructiveness and the beginning of a new era of unprecedented 
power for destruction or construction. Particularly since then the minds 
of men in the most advanced clusters of culture (the United States^ 
Great Britain^ Europe, the Soviet Union, China) have turned intently 
towards the potential for creation which we human beings possess in 
such unique degree in the world of living things. 

Govermnents became interested because the sheer physical power 
and, by a very short step, political power that came from inventiveness 
had suddenly become so manifest; commerce is newly interested because 
the increase in goods, services and profits is ntost evidently dependent 
on new ideas; religion is interested because old meanings have been de- 
stroyed and new ones call to be created; the individual is interested be- 
cause to create is to be more fully and more freely oneself. Perha|isjit 
no other time in ail of human history has there been such general recog- 
nition that to be creative in one's own ever>'day activity is a positive 
good. 

Science and art, of course, have always been interested; the act of 
imagination is their business. A scientific theory is an imagining of the 
way things could really be behind their appearances, expressed formally 
and accompanied by a set of rules whereby the goodness of the imagin- 
ing may be appraised; a work of art is an expression of individual vision 
couched in a form which aspires to an audience of at least one who 
can say,**Yes, so it isf 

^This chapter is a eoiiipendiuiu of selected puiisuges from a fortlicoming book 
by Frank Barron. "P$ycholo|^cal Vitality and Creative Freedom/* to be published 
in March 1963, by D. Van Nostrand it Company, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Beyond these local interests, whether individual or national, is the 
increasing recognition by men in all parts of the globe that our capacity 
for creative thought and action may literally make all the difference in 
the world. The power of scientific disco\ery has suddenly increased 
the stakes for ethics and politics. In its crassest form, .science serves 
merely national striNing for ijowor; in its purest form, it serves that 
aspect of power which involves the spread of our form of life and intel- 
ligence throughout the universe. Human creativity may prove to be the 
key to success or failure in man's quest for knowledge, in his journey 
lieyond the Iwunds of the sure and the seen, in his exploration of the 
unknown. 

Nature of the Institute's Stud/ 

These are some of the considerations which make the psychology 
of human creativit>' so vitally important. Such considerations played a 
large part in our own thinking at the Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research as we turned our attention more and more from the 
appraisal of personal stability to the appraisal of potential for creative 
development in the individuals whom we studied. And no doubt some 
similar thoughts were in the minds of those persons in such organizii- 
tions as the Rockefeller Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, and the 
Ford Foundation who offered us support for the kind of research that 
we have carried on. At the risk of being too cursory and too simplistic, 
I should suggest that the primary motivation of both the research p.sy- 
chologists and tho.se who were the focus of their social support could 
be summed up in this sentence: "It would be interesting and possibly 
ver>' useful if we could learn more about the nature of creative activ- 
ity, so that we might more readil>' find and foster creativity in individ- 
uals in our society, ft the common good of all." With a bit of extension 
and modulation such a sentiment would not be much unlike the theme 
which Francis Bacon at the beginning of the scientific revolution voiced 
in the Novum Orfianum: "For the glory of the Creator and the relief of 
man's estate." 

Mixed Feelings of Research Subjects 

These sentiments may be all very well for research psychologists 
and for the assortment of agencies representing government, industry, 
enlightened philanthropy, religion, and education who think it fine that 
human creativity be studied scientifically. However, let me assure you. 
at the outset of this report on the program of research for which I had 
responsibility, that poets and painters and all the other artists who are 
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poets or painters in one form or another were by no means convinced 
of the importance of this approach. Nor was I myself much more than 
halfway convinced, although it nnist he said of myself and of all the 
artists who did take part in the research that we went ahead with it* 
Several years ago, in describing tlio reaction of a number of creative 
writers to my invitation to theiu to participate as subjects in this work, 
I WTote as follows: 

We were not surprised to encounter rather spirited objections from some 
of the writers whom we decided to ask to make a cuiitributiun to the study. 
In trenchant and not particularly orderly proset about a fifth of those who 
responded to our initial letter pointed out the iiitriusically evil character of 
psychological research. The objections to such research arc mainly on these 
counts: it is vivisection; it is an expression of the effort of organized society 
to encroach upon the individual and rob him of his freedom; it is presumptuous 
because it seeks to describe and to understand what is intrinsically a mystery. 
Psychological diagnosis is» moreover* a form of name-calling; it is a way of 
having the last word; it does not res^iect the individual. Finally^ it is the 
present seeking to impose itself upon the future and to perpetuate the status 
quo through techniques which will identify the potentially constructive deviant 
and permit a stultifying society to control him. 

Since psychological research at its worst may indeed be destructive in 
just such ways» socially responsible psychologists have reason to sleep almost 
as uneasily as socially responsible physicists. This particular study has pro* 
ceeded in recognition of some of tlie dangers which may be inherent in it, 
and it has been able to proceed because most of the creative writers who have 
been asked to participate have been willing to trust the investigators and to 
accept the inevitable hazards of all rfforts at increasing knowledge. Both 
scientists and artists have Something to fear when they embark upon the un- 
known. In his Life of William Blahe, Alexander Gilchrist records three sentences 
from Samuel Palmer s account of a conversation with Blake about the latter*s 
designs for Dante s Inferno: "He said he began them with fear and trembling. 
I saidt *0h, / have enough of fear and trembling.* 'Then,* said he, 'you'll do.* 

To this I can only add that now, several years later, when most of 
the work is done, I feel glad that I took part in the research, and I feel 
also that it has done no indignity either to the creative artists who partici- 
pated in it, or to the myster)' itself, which, I think we shall have to admit, 
has preserved itself rather well. That which is essentially mysterious 
cannot yield itself to scrutiny, and whatever we can find out about nature 
is ours to know. Pope Pius XII, in speaking several years ago to a group 
of astronautical scientists meeting in Rome, put it this way: ""AH crea- 
tion has been committed and offered to the human spirit, that man may 
penetrate it and thus be able to understand more and more fully the 
infinite grandeur of his Creator.** It is in such a spirit, tempered by the 
reflection that Proteus is a slippery fellow and shall hardly be caught 
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whole in our little net of psychological tests and correlation coefficients, 
that we approach the phenomenon of psychic creation. 

Findings BoMcf Mainly on WriiBr$ 

The main body of findings to be discussed here has emerged from 
work with a group of 56 professional writers and 10 student writers, 
and the method of work has been characterized chiefly by reliance upon 
psychological tests, interviews and experiments. Of this total group of 
66 writers, 29 have taken part in living-in assessments, and 11 others 
participated on an individual basis in the extensive interviewing and 
testing but were seen by only one or two members of the staflf and did 
not take part in the sorb of experiments which crald be canied out 
in Uie living-in assessment setting and with other subjects. The remain- 
ing 26 were not seen at all by staff psychologists but did take a limited 
battery of tests and responded to the interview questions by writing out 
their answers, usually quite fully. 

Although all these writers were actively engaged in creative work, 
they differed widely among themselves in the goals of their work and in 
the audiences they reached. Thirty of them were writers of wide renown 
who are generally considered important artists in the field of writing; 
their names were obtained by asking three faculty members in the 
English Department and one in the Drama Department at the University 
of California to nominate writers of a conspicuously high degree of 
or/ginality and creativeness. Twenty-six others are successful and pro- 
ductive writers who were not nominated as outstandii^gly creative but 
who have clearly made their mark in the field of writing. While I intend 
to present some comparisons between these two groups, I wish to make 
it quite clear that I am not suggesting that one group is creative and 
the other is not; apart from the fact that it would be presumptuous of 
me to do so, I belii ^ q quite honestly that some of the writers nominated 
as outstandingly creative were actually much less creative than many 
of those who were not so nominated, and among the writers who were 
not mentioned by the nominators, and hence by this exclusion defined 
simply as representative of their craft, were persons of a high order of 
creative ability. In company with my colleagues who conducted similar 
studies of creative individuals and of comparison groups deemed repre- 
sentative but not outstanding, I shall adopt the cautious if not cowardly 
convention of referring to the group of writers nominated as creative 
as Writers I and the group not so nominated as Writers IL 

In brief, the central body of data from which we have drawn our 
generalizations in this particular study comes from the testing and inter- 
viewing of 66 persons whose main aim in life is to create meaningful 
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patterns with words. A small number of other writers took part only in 
the interviews, and another small but very distinguished group of paint- 
ers and musicians as well as writers took part in a more recent study 
of the effect upon imagination of the psychodelic drug psilocybia What 
I shall attempt to do here is to present some of our generalizations, and 
the supporting exidence for them, from the assessment-type study of ' 
writers* 

Within the assessment-type data there arc two main kinds of ob- 
servations. First, there are observations arising from psychometrics, based 
generally upon large-scale testing of a representative sample of the gen- 
eral population and permitting statistical comparisons between people- 
in-general and certain special groups. Second, there ore discursive ac« 
counts or records of unique individual experience, based upon inter- 
views and experiments of such a nature that well-controlled statistical 
comparisons are difficult to make, a shortcoming more than balanced by 
the intrinsic interest which the material holds for us or the authority with 
which the single event speaks. I shall begin with the psychometric data 
and proceed via an interpretation of certain psychometic observations 
concerning mental stability to the rich interview data relevant to creative 
process in the individual 

Response to Disorder 

Perhaps the single most well-established amclusion to which our 
work has led, not only with writers but with other artists and with 
scientists as well, concerns the creative individuals response to apparent 
disorder and his own need to find a subUe ordering principle. 

Our recognition of this factor in creative functioning arose out of one 
of the very earliest steps we took to develop instruments of observation 
in the form of psychological tests. Our aim was to construct a test of 
artistic judgment which would give us a reliable and readily obtained 
estimate of the aesthetic sensitivity of our subjects. To this end we 
enlisted the cooperation of some 80 professional painters throughout the 
United States, concentrated mostly in such centers of activity in painting 
as New York, San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans and Minneapolis. 
We asked these painters to choose for us from among several hundred 
line drawings those drawings which they liked. A consensus of artistic 
judgment was thus established with these materials, and the results 
were then compared with the ct)nsensus of opinion in a sample of 300 
non-artists. With a little further work, it proved possible to develop from 
these ct)mparisons a highly reliable and xalid tes: instrument, known 
now as the BarronAVelsh Art Scale. Scores on the scale may range from 
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0 to 62, points being earned for agreement with the artistic consensus 
and disagreement with the popular consensus. 

Artists and Non-Artists: Diffwent Pnhnnces 

The importance of the findings which have resulted from the appli- 
cation of this scale rests not so much upon its psychometric properties or 
the method of its derivation as upon the nature of the materials them- 
selves and the differences in preferences revealed between artists and 
non-artists. These line drawings were made in black ink on three-by-five- 
inch white cards, and they were varied primarily in terms of the degree 
to which they were drawn according to a geometric principle visible at 
a glance* The simplest forms were the straight line, the circle, the 
square, and the triangle. Complex polygons presented a somewhat less 
obvious principle of construction, and arrangements of cur\'es a still less 
obvious principle. At the other pole from the simple geometrical figures 
were drawings which appeared to be childish scrawls or totally unar- 
ranged scribbles. When we asked the subjects to describe these figures, 
they applied such words as regular, neat, clean, orderly, and static to 
the simple geometric figures and such words as irregular, messy, whimsi- 
cal, dynamic, disorderiy, and chaotic to figures at the other extreme* 

The painters In our original sample, as well as many artists and 
creative writers who have since taken this test, showed a marked prefer- 
ence for drawings which are complex, asymmetrical, and, in their terms, 
vital or dynamic. They also disploved considerable tolerance for draw- 
ings which most people would consider chaotic. In general, they showed 
aversion to or lack of interest in figures which were simple and obviously 
symmetrical. 

This same test was used in our later study of doctoral candidates in 
some 14 departments, chiefly in the faailty of science of the University' 
of California. When the candidates were separated on the basis of facult>' 
ratings into two groups, the more original and the less original, we 
found that the more original students scored significantly higher than 
the less original. Within the science departments alone, the more original 
of these young scientists expressed preferences similar to those of artists. 
This I think is a most significant observation, to which I shall return 
later. 

This test, taken in conjunction witli a number of others, points to a 
conclusion wliich is important from the standpoint of theory. The other 
preference tests used included architectural designs, reproductions in 
color of hundreds of famous paintings, and cartoons. Tests of artistic ex- 
pression were also employed: the subject was confronted with incomplete 
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drawings which he was to complete as he liked» written images from 
which he was to construct a poetic metaphor, inkl)lots of ambiguous 
foni) wliich he was to interpret, colored pasteboard squares from which 
lie could assemble a mosaic of his own design, and stage properties from 
which he Wiis to create a scent* on a miniature stage. 

in preferences for paintings, as in line drawings, the more original 
subjects were inclined to like best the apparently unbalanced. Impres- 
sionism, cubism, abstract impressionism — these were the schools of paint* 
ing whose products were preferred. What these subjects seemed to 
like was the work of art which accentuated some usually unobser\^ed 
aspect of nature or which attempted a radical reconstniction of the com- 
mon-sense world of reality, 

The same tendencies were apparent in the tests which require active 
expression rather than mere preference — the completion of line drawings 
and the construction of mosaics. Original individuals were disposed to 
introduce asymmetr>' and complexity into their drawings and mosaics. 

Behind tliis inclination to like and to construct what is not too simply 
ordered^ there appears to be a very strong need to achieve the most 
difficult and far-reaching ordering. When confronted, for instance, with 
the Rorschach inkblot test, original individuals insist to a most uncommon 
degree upon giving an interpretation of the blot which takes account 
of all details in one comprehensive, synthesizing image. Since some of 
these blots are quite messy, this disposition to synthesize points up the 
challenge of disorder. It also ilhistrates the creati\e response to disorder, 
which is to find an elegant new order more satisfying than any that could 
be evoked by a simpler configuration. 

Independence of Judgment 

.Another psychological trait which is commonly associated with 
originality of thought is independence of judgment. This trait has been 
studied experimentally by Solomon Asch * at Swarthmore College. Both 
in Asch s subjects and in those who took part in a modified version of 
the Asch experiment in our own studies, a clear relationship has been 
established between independence of judgment and originality. 

Aschs basic procedure has been to place an individual in radical 
conflict of judgment with other individuals who are understood by him 
to be possessed of no ^cial information, but who are in fact confederates 
of the experimenter. The apparent experimental task is to match the 
length of a given line with one of three other lines which are not equal 

'Solomon E. Asch. "Studies in Independence and Confonnity: 1. A Minority of 
One Against a Unanimous Majority.** Psychological Monograplts, Vol 70, No< 9< p. 
1-70; 1936. 
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to one iUiotluM*. Tlu» confecU»rates of the uxpcrinuMitiT announce their 
judgments one at a time and always in tlie same order. The indivi(hml 
who is not aware of the »eal nature of the experiment is placed so that 
he is one of the last to respond. On most of the trials, the experimenter s 
confederates give answers which conform to the length of the lines, but 
on some trials they consistently give prearranged false answers. The 
uninformed subject then has a choice of giving the correct answer or 
contradicting the evidence of his senses and going along with the others. 

Differences Between Independent and "Yielding^^ Persons 

Asch found a rather disconcerting readiness in his subjects to aban- 
don the evidence of their senses and to bow to the prearranged group 
c*onsensus. However, about 25 percent of the subjects in the undergrade* 
uate groups he studied were not swayed by the false consensus but 
persisted in giving the correct answer. Although Asch was not primarily 
interested in the personality characteristics of independent and yield- 
ing subjects* he made available to me for personality testing a group 
of 42 subjects who had remained independent and another 42 who had 
yielded consistently to the false group consensus. Among the opinions 
expressed significantly more often (in response to a true-false type of 
questionnaire) by the independent s\;H^-Jts were the following: 

1. I like to fnol around with new ideas, even if they turn out later to be 
a total waste of time. (True) 

2. The best theory is the one that has the best practical applications. 
(False) 

3. Some of my friends think that my ideas are impractical if not a bit 
wild. (True) 

4. The unfinished and the imperfect often have greater appeal for me 
than the completed and the polished. (True) 

5. I must admit that I would find it hard to have for a close friend a 
person whose manners or appearance made him somewhat repulsive, no 
matter how brilliant or kind he might be. (False) 

6. A person should not probe too deeply into his own and other people's 
feehngs, but take things as they are. (False) 

7. Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they grow up 
they ought to get over them and settle down. (False) 

8. Perfect balance is the essence of all good composition. (False) 

These results suggested that the subjects who remained independent 
were more open to innovation and to the challenge presented by ap- 
parent imbalance and imperfection on tlie surface of things. In addition, 
when using a self-rating scale wliich included among other traits that of 
^'originality/' the more independent subjects described themselves much 
more ihrequently as original than did the yielders. 
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The findings also suggested the possibility of establishing by experi- 
ment that independence of judgment is associated with originality. The 
relationship has been shown directly by using in conjunction with a 
modified version of the Asch experiment a set of psychological tests 
which measure originality. These tests» a number of which have been 
developed by J. P. Guilford and his associates at the University of South- 
em California, are designed to elicit novel responses and unusual solu- 
tions to problems. While the actual test questions cannot be given here, 
some idea of their nature may be conveyed with substitute examples. 

In one such test, the subject is given the names of common objects 
(such as wheelbarrow, light bulb, piano) ard asked to suggest unusual 
uses to which these objects may be put. In another, he is asked to suggest 
consequences of highly improbable events (^.g., all human beings have 
suddenly become deaf; an une.xplained genetic alteration will result in an 
average decrease of two feet in stature in the next generation; one nation 
in the world has found a way to raise its average IQ by 50 points). 
Other tests include anagrams (scored for rarity of proposed solutions), 
inkblots (scored -f op unusual interpretation), pictures of dramatic situa- 
tions which serve as the starting point for storytelling (rated for original* 
ity), and plot situations for which titles are to be constructed (rated 
for cleverness). Judging by our results so far, individuals who regularly 
i)erform in an original manner on these tests are also independent in 
judgment when put under pressure to conform to a group opinion which 
is in conflict with their own. 



Usefulness of Independence Scale and Ofher Measures 

Moreover, the true-false verbal scale from which I have given some 
sample items has continued to prove quite valuable as a predictor of 
creativity in our current studies. I shall give here the results only with 
the writers. The average score of the general population on the Inde* 
pendence of Judgment Scale is 812; the group of Writers II scored 
11.69, the student writers scored 15.2, and Writers I scored 15.69. While 
Writers I and the student writers were not significantly different from 
one another, both differed significantly from Writers II at the 1 percent 
confidence level, and they in turn obtained significantly higher scores 
fur independence of judgment than do people in general. 

This ^ort of general trend obtains for a number of other measures 
as well. Writers II tend to fall about midway between the general popu- 
lation and Writers I, with student writers being much more like Writers 
I than like Writers II, probably reflecting patterns of identification and 
of life st\'le as much as of ability proper. This was true, for instance^ 
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of the Cough Originality Scale; Writers 1 scored 67.3 and Writers II 
scored 61.t58, where the mean of the general population is set at 50 and 
the standard deviation at 10. Another scale which showed this pattern 
was Flexibility, Writers I scoring 60.5 and Writers II 55.65; in this 
case, student writers were markedly higher than either of the other 
jijroups, averaging 72.8. ( Using this sort of convention or so-called stand- 
ard score format with the average at 50, scores of 70 or more are higher 
than those of 99 percent of the general population, while a score of 60 
places the individual higher than about 67 percent of the generality.) 
Another wa>* of putting this, which perhaps expresses the pattern better, 
is to say that the atera}ie student writer is more flexible than 99 percent 
of the general population, while his elders in the field of creative writing 
are more flexible than about 70 percent of the general population. 
However one puts it, the finding is clear: writers as a class are signifi- 
cantly more independent, flexible and original than most people, and 
the creative writers who have achieved renown do very well for their 
yeats by being almost as flexible as their student counterparts and a bit 
more independent. 

Question of Psychological Health 

When one turns to the question of psychological health in relation 
to creativity, the picture is by no means a simple one. All three groups 
of writers earn markedly deviant scores on the scales of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic PersonaIit\' Inventory, which is designed to measure the 
resemblance of those who take the test to certain diagnostic groups in 
the mental hospital setting. Again, both Writers I and student writers 
are most deviant, with Writers II falling in between them and the gen* 
eral poptilation. Writers I score particularly high on scales nieastiring 
schizoid, depressive, hysterical, and psychopathic tendencies and are 
also very far indeed from the general population norms in terms of 
femininity of interest pattern. 

Boih Sicker and Healthhr 

However, the picture is not simple, even in unthinking psychometric 
terms. In spite of obtaining such high scores on measures of pathology, 
all three groups of writers also obtain distinctly superior scores on a 
scale which measures strength of the ego, although that very scale bears 
a high negative relationship to the measures of pathology when general 
population norms are considered. In brief, if one is to take these test 
results seriously, the writers appear to be both sicker and healthier 
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psychologically than people in general Or, to put it another way» they 
are much more troubled psychologically, but they also have far greater 
resources with which to deal with their troubles. This jibes rather well 
with their social behavior, as a matter of fact; they are clearly effective 
people who handle themselves with pride and distinctiveness, but the 
lace they turn to the w*orld is sometimes one of pain, often of protest, 
sometimes of distance and withdrawal; and certainly they are emotional; 
all of these being, of course, the traits indicated by the peaks on their 
profile of diagnostic scores. 

Another test similar in format to the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory and built in part from the true-false items of the 
Minnesota test but differing in that its purpose is to measure traits re- 
lated to personal effectiveness rather than psychopathology, bears out 
the finding regarding greater ego-strength in these creative individuals. 
This test, the California Psychological Inventory, provides measures of 
such traits as personal dominance, social presence, motivation to achieve 
through independent work, intellectual efficiency, and the like. 

All three groups of writers, so measured, are significantly superior 
to the general population in Social Presence, Self-Acceptance, Capacity 
for Social Status, Psychological-Mindedness, and Achievement through 
Independence. They achieve markedly lower scores in Achievement via 
Conformance and also make rather low scores on Socialization, a per- 
formance which in this context I think is correctly interpreted as re- 
sistance to acculturation, for the so-called socialization process is often 
seen by the creative individual as a demand for the sacrifice of his in- 
dividuality, which indeed it often is. 

Other Major Conclusions of Study I . 

One other set of findings, which I shall mention only bt^ly, con- 
cerns the relationship of creative writing ability to such Jungian concepts 
as extroversion-introversion, feeling-thinking, judging-perceiving, and 
intuiting-sensing, functions which are seen in Jungs theories as polar 
opposites. A measure of each of these factors, the Myers-Briggs Jungian 
Type Indicator, was used in our studies. Both Writers I and Writers II 
show much the same pattern; they are distinctly more introverted than 
extroverted, more feeling than thinking, and more intuitive than oriented 
to sense experience. The latter finding is particularly marked; only two 
members of Writers I were not classified by the test as intuitive^ and 
only four members of Writers II; overall, 89 percent of the writers 
studied were intuitive^ as compared with about 25 percent of the general 
population. 
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Because of limitations of space, I shall confine myself to the state- 
ment of just three other general conclusions, one drawn from psycho* 
metric evidence and the others primarily from interview data and from 
experiments which are rather unusual 

WrifBrs An of SupBrior /nfe/l/gence 

First of all) most writers who produce original work are of superior 
intelligence. This is hardly news, perhaps, but still we were surprised 
at the consistency with which we observed high scores on standardized 
tests of intelligence. One of the tests we have used is the Concept Mastery 
Test developed by Lewis M. Terman and his associates at Stanford 
University, which was designed especially to provide differential measure- 
ment in the high IQ ranges. Normative data were available from the 
Terman study of gifted children with IQ s in the range from 140 IQ up. 
Scores made in adulthood by that highly gifted group were compared 
with our own highly selected group of writers who had achieved distinc- 
tion, and on the basis of that comparison it appears safe to say that 
creative writers who produce original work in large quantities have IQ's, 
on the average, in the neighborhood of 140 or higher. 

There is more to originality than intelligence, of course. In another 
study, by statistical means we partialled out the effect of intelligence 
in determining originality and discovered that much of the remaining 
variance in orighiality could be accounted for by attributes usually con- 
sidered non-intellective. These included general energy level, conunit- 
ment to the problem at hand, and a tendency to resist constraints and 
to be expressive rather than suppressive in relation to one's own possibly 
errant impulses, thoughts, wild ideas and so on. A special comparison 
was made between persons of, on the one hand, relatively high intelli- 
gence and relatively low originality^ and, on the other, relatively high 
originality and relatively low intelligence; lite main personality difference 
between the groups seemed to be that tihe intelligent but relatively un- 
original subjects were passive, peaceful and pleasant^ while their 
opposites were agg;*^sive, tactless, impatient, impulsive and somewhat 
unstable. Without by any means concluding diat nice guys do not win 
in this matter, it seems reasonable to me to say, peacefully and pleasantly, 
that a few titres of willfulness, self-assertion, and ec(*enbicity might mix 
effectively with that high IQ if one is to forge ahead into new territory. 

The relationship between intelligence and creativity is thus by no 
means a simple one. Where the subject matter itself requires high intelli^ 
gence for the mastery of its fundamentals, as in mathematics or physics, 
the correlation of measured intelligence with originality in problem 
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solving within the discipline tends to be positive but quite low. Among 
artiits such as painters^ sculptors and designers, tlie correlation between 
rated quality of work and measured intelligence is zero or slightly 
negative. Again, however, it must be remembered that commitment to 
such endeavors is already selective for intelligence, so that the average 
IQ is already a superior one. A generalization which I would suggest, 
based not only on my own studies atid those of my colleagues at the 
Institute but upon a number of other studies during the past three years 
at the University of Minnesota, the University of Chicago, and the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation is this: Over the total range of 
intelligence and creativity a low positive correlation, probably in the 
neighborhood of .40, obtains; beyond an IQ of about 120, however, 
measured intelligence is a negligible factor in creativity, and the motiva- 
tional and stylistic variables upon which our own research has laid such 
stress are the major detenniners of creativity. 

Importance of ''Tho Moral AHHude'' 

Among these motivational variables must be included what I shall 
call simply ^the moral attitude.** One finds in creative writers a profound 
commitment to larger meanings of an aesthetic and philosophical sort 
which can find expression in the life work which the individual has 
chosen for himself (or, as some have put it, in the life work which has 
chosen him). As an aside, one may recall here Goethe*s statement: ""I 
did not make my songs, my songs made me.** In brief, such individuals 
are involved constantly in the creation of their private universes of mean- 
ing; they are cosmobgists all. 

I am convinced that without this intense cosmological commitment, 
no amount of mental ability of the sort measured by IQ tests will suffice 
to produce a genuinely creative act. Without wishing to be overly 
dramatic in this matter, I believe it is literally true that the creative 
individual is willing to stake his life on the meaning of his work. We 
think we have observed this in our intensive interviews with subjects 
in our own studies, and certainly the many biographies and autobiogra- 
phical writings of the great artists and scientists bear out the conclusion. 
Indeed, regulative beliefs of an almost metaphysical sort lie behind the 
most dedicated quests for new forms of artistic vision. 

Creative vision, whether in art or in science, has always involved 
an act of rejection preceding the act of construction; the structure of 
the world as most people see it must be broken or transcended. William 
Blake, a great artist both in writing and in painting, has spoken of ""four- 
fold vision.*" For him, single vision is simply what ordinary physical 
eyesight enables us to see; the world that the consensus of opinion 
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luiseil oil a liiuited use ol senses would affirm as real A tree is a tree, 
an inkblot is an inkblot, tlie sk)* is blue, and so on. Twofold vision is 
the still limited aet of imagination; a cloud formation looks like t\vo lions 
fighting or an elephant pushing a Mack truck; the inkblot **might be" 
two dancers or a l)ird in flight or a monk kneeling in prayer. In three- 
fold vision, we do not see the mean thing-in-itself as in single vision, 
nor the thing as it might be if it were a little or even a lot diflferent as 
in twofold vision, but we see the thing as symbol Goethe has the 
heavenly chorus sing at the conclusion of Faust: 

All tilings transitory but as symbols are seiil; 
Earths insufficiency here grows to event. 

The symbol presents a reality transcended; it is the medium through 
which a superior vision of reality is sought, it atnplffies the poor real 
world by an act of imagination. The Irish poet, William Butler Yeats, 
in a poem entitled, 'The Circus Animals* Desertion," in which he laments 
a drying up of the fount of his poetic reverie, gives us these lines: 

Players and painted stage took all my love. 

And not the things that they were emblems of.* 

The symbol, the play, the dream— these are the manifestations of 
threefold vision. 

Fourfold vision is still a step beyond; it is the vision of the mystic, 
tlie seer, the prophet; it is vision suffused with tlie most intense feeling- 
horror, awe, ecstasy, desolation. A passage from Blake himself illustrates 
it well: 

I assert for myself that I do not behold the outward creation and that 
to me it is hindrance and not Action. • . . "What," it will be Questioned, "When 
the Sun rises, do you not see a round disk of fire somewhat like a Guinea?" Oh, 
no, no, I see an hmumerable Company of the Heavenly host crying, "Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty." I question not my corporeal or Vege- 
tarian Eye any more than 1 would Question a Window concerning a Sight. 
1 look through it and not with it. 

Their Vision of fhe World 

In this research we attempted through a variety of techniques to 
understand tliQ^ vision of the world which our subjects had. Their 
work itself, of coly^se, is their primary testament, and that work we 
studied in great detail so that in our interview on the actual process of 
creation we might be enabled to ask the significant questions* How 
often we succeeded 1 do not know, but I did feel in many of the inter- 
views that we were getting close to the heart of the matter. 

*The Collected Poems of W. fl. Tteats. New York: MacmiUan Compaay. 1951. 
p. 336. 
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Let me give yoii an example* from one of onr subjeets but not from 
our research files alone because this has been made the material of an 
essay elsewhere. The poetess Muriel Rukeyser has described how she 
came to write her magnificent [wem, "Orpheus/* in which the torn lx)dy 
of Orpheus is magically restored to integrity. Tlie poem began many 
years before it came to words; it began in her childhood really, in her 
search for a sense of personal identit)' and integrit>% and its crisis was 
focused in an image of disintegration which came to Miss Rukeyser as 
she walked along a crowded street in Now York City. The people whom 
she saw suddenly in her vision became all jumbled together* dismcm- 
l)ered, their bodily organs torn from their own bodies and attached to 
others* their identity itself destro\'ed. The image came to her for one 
horrible moment* then disappeared; but she was shaken and changed 
by it. For several years thereafter it recurred occasionally, and it always 
was an experience of horror and terror. By a process too complex for me 
to describe here« it somehow became assimilated to the image of the 
body of Orpheus* torn by the stones of the Thracian women and left 
strewn on the mountain top. Finally came the act of reconstruction* 
reconciliation^ transcendence: the poem came to her, which to her was 
itself the resurrection, Orpheus himself Wing the archetype of the poet. 

Two Experiments in Symbolic Tronsformotion 

In the records of our research, we now have many such accounts 
of symbolic transformation, the essence of the act of poetic and artistic 
creation. I cannot do justice to the richness of this material in so limited 
a space* and I think it better to leave it at this* since a full report of the 
research will be available elsewhere. Let me, however, give a few 
examples of unusual realization and symbolic transformation from two 
other experiments which are an important part of this body of research. 

Originality in Dreaming 

The first of these experiments I developed from a study of originalit>' 
in dreaming. In that study, I secured the cooperation of some 150 
individuals who agreed to report all their dreams e\er\' day for three 
weeks, writing down, just as soon as they woke up, the dreams i.s they 
had experienced tlieni. From these protocols, which describe the so-called 
''manifest content** of the dream, it was possible to obtain estimate^ of 
the relative originality of the dream; raters who read the protocols 
independently agreed highly among themselves in this sort of judgment. 
Moreover, originality in dreaming proved to be related to a number of 
other factors in cognitive functioning as determined by tests. However, 
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a serious problem presented itself: might not the real act of originality 
be shown liot in the content of the dream as the dreamer experienced it 
consciously, but in the act of transformation from the so-called "latent 
content" which Freudian theory insists is there and which it is the busi- 
ness of the dream to disguise? 

In trying to find u way to answer this question, I hit upon the 
following idea: have everyone dream a dream whose latent content is 
identical for each. This could be done, or at least closely approached, 
by suggesting to each subject the same complex during a deep hypnotic 
trance, and then suggesting as well that he would be amnesic for all 
suggestions and would while asleep that evening have a dream about 
the events described This worked out quite well in most cases* The im- 
planted complex which the hypnotized subject was directed to remember 
as an incident which had actually occurred to him was as follows: 

Last Sunday evening on your way home you found a red purse in which 
there was a $100 bill In the purse was the name of its owner, a neighbor 
of yours. Since it was late at night you took the purse home, planning to returtt 
it to its owner the next day. But then you were tempted and took the $100 
out of the purse. You then placed it in a drawer of your desk. In the middle 
of the week, you opened the drawer and much to your surprise discovered 
that the purse was gone. You were at once fearful that the person who had 
found the purse would return it to its owner and implicate you. And you were 
also troubled by having yielded to temptation in taking the $100 bill, feeling 
very guilty. You have not been able to sleep well since this happened, and you 
have spoken to no one about the incident. You have been hying to forget 
the whole affair, but it is troubling you very much and tonight you will have 
a dream about it. 

I will give just one example of a dream built upon this implanted 
complex, although many examples, all wildly different, might be given. 
The following was a cfaream reported by one of the student writers, a 
young woman: 

Strangely enough, I didn't want to go to sleep hist night. I was frightened 
of it and continually saw strange figures and designs running before my eyes — 
mostly red squares, circles, straight black lines, all of them falling quickly 
down. It Nvas very depressive, and a sense of foreboding settled~almost that 
to go to sleep would be evil. I opened my eyes once trying to shake away the 
evil. The skis in the comer, black and evil, seemed to be coming at me. I 
rolled over. I tried daydreams but I couldn't concentrate. My rebelling psydie 
wouldn't allow sleep. I tried concentrating on numbness, but my limbs assumed 
a dull ache, particularly in my right hand, which throbbed, a similar sensation 
when in a dream trying to run away from something but unable to run fast 
etiough. 

Somehow, sleep. 

And then sharp awakening. I sat up in bed \vith a quick vengeance, 
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eager to shake off an oppressive, weighing force. Stich a strange dream. I 
can t understand it. 

Running, running happily, hiughing breathlessly, down a long road; some- 
thing under my ami, a small red object without any definite shape, more a 
shade of a color. Suddenly, a large deserted mansion loomed up in front of me. 
I hurried quickly inside and climbed, climbed blocky^ heavy steps. A long 
time. But at the top a closet, open. The red shade had grown to gigantic pro- 
portions, almost the size of a trunk. I pushed it in the closet, but not really 
push— despite its size it was very light and almost dropped into the closet. I 
started gathering things from tlie red trunk, some strange objects. Suddenly the 
door slammed hard against its frame, and frightened I rushed down the stairs. 
As I walked down, I seemed to change clothes, or rather new things seemed 
to replace the old. I was richly clothed by the time I reached the bottom. But 
then a great sense of fright fell about me and I began to run — quickly through 
a meadow. Someone chased me — a stout figure with long, flowing hair. Soon, 
more stout figures pursued. Back in the mansion I hurried up the stairs^ but 
there were few this time. The closet door was open and there was nothing 
there, only space. I could hear rumbling of voices, pounding, pounding, louder 
and louder* An then a mass of gray or rather haze rushed at me and I started 
back hurriedly into the closet — back) back. And then space, falling, fallings 
falling. . . . 

As one can see, the technique is a powerful one (or studying the 
nature of symbol formation and the enormous variation among individ- 
uals in their ways of experiencing the world. And it quickly makes the 
lesson plain that there are as many visions of the world as there are 
people. To return again to our friend Blake» in an extraordinary essay 
entitled, The Marriage of Heaven and lleW^ he describes a condition 
in which ''the doors of perception are cleansed'' and one sees clearly 
without the myriad preconceptions and adopted schemata and rules 
and classifications with which our vision is ordinarily encumbered. 

Experiment with Psiloeybin 

Aldous Huxley, himself a visionary, has seized upon the effects of 
mescaline as a possible route of access to a state of consciousness inno* 
cent of such limiting schemata and has written of his experiences in a 
book titled The Doors of Perception^ During this past year, while I 
was on leave from the Institute and teaching at Harvard University, I 
had the opportunity in association with Huxley and with one of my 
Harvard colleagues, Timothy Leary, to further this study of unusual 
perception through the use of the drug I referred to earlier, psiloeybin, 
a chemical synthesis of the ingredients in the so-called divine or sacred 
mushroom used by the Mazatec Indians as part of their religious cere- 
^Aldous Huxley. Th$ Doots of Petcepthn. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
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mouial Thirty persons of a higli degree of originality, writers and 
painters for tlie most part although numbering among them several 
distinguished scientists as well, took the drug in pellet form. Each of 
tlieni a few days later wrote of his experience. From our research files, 
I have selected representative statements by two individuals to give 
the reader the general fla\ or of the repoiis we received. After presenting 
these examples, some of which have been reduced in length, I shall 
attempt to generalize from our total sample and offer several summar>' 
statements descriptive of these effects and to suggest some implications 
for our topic, creative vision. 

Changes in the perception of visual form occur in virtually every- 
erne who takes psiloeybin. I ha\i; selected as a first example the report 
Riven afterwards by one of the painters in this study. His report regard- 
ing visual changes is not atypical, but because of his own sensitivity to 
visual form it qualifies as an excellent accoiuit of the sort of thing reported 
by many subjects. Here are his own words, written two days after the 
e.Ki)erience: 

I was most strongly aware of the effects of the drug upon my vision, not 
in the sense of optics but in the disarrangement of the total process of seeing, 
including clarity, emphasis, pciccptual focus, and spatial disarrangement. I 
do not believe that I underwent any hallucinatory visions; all that I saw was 
"real," but it was different in many ways from what I have previously known. 

Time seemed to nio\'e pleasantly slowly . . . the music that was being 
played was noticeably pleasant, but then so was everything else. ... I felt very 
much attuned to the world as a whole and I felt in extremely high humor • . . 
I looked at my watch and was surprised and relieved to discover that so little 
time (Experimenter s note: about 40 minutes) had passed. At about this time 
I became aware of several visual facts which I had not noticed before; an ap- 
pealing parallelism between the horizontal window moldings and the horizontal 
branches of a tree beyond the window, a subtle play of color involving a distant 
red signboard and some foliage, a blue-green shutter that seemed to glow in 
an otherwise muted setting, the interplay of the patterns and colors of the sofa 
cushions, and the contrast between a symmetrical and upward-arched evergreen 
and the starkness of a bare branch which reached towards it. 

In none of these was there any distortion* although I seemed to be able 
to accentuate or diminish apparent depth at will and there was an intriguing 
visual play involved in the whole process of snapping from one plane to an- 
other The first real distortion which I noticed was on the wall of the central 

hallway where the strongly textured wall-covering seemed to undulate slightly 
but appealingly. Later I felt that the living room was somewhat plastic and 
that when I attended to a certain aspect of the room, the room as a whole 
seemed to recede away from that point and the area of my attention seemed 
to flow or bulge outward. This apparent phenomenon was highly transitory and 
shifted very fluidly and readily from one kind of form to another. It was, again, 
not in the least unpleasant. 
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I attempted some drawings but found that my attention span was un- 
usually briet. . . . Interruptions* such as the model moving* did not really bother 
me and on at least one occasion a considerable period passed between the 
beginning of the drawing and its completion (if it could have been called com- 
plete even at that point); I simply picked it up and finished it when the oc- 
casion presented itself. I seemed to become unusually aware of detail and also 
unusually unconscious of the relationship of the various parts of the drawing. 
My concern was with the immediate, and what bad preceded a particular mark 
on the page or what wms to follow seemed qtiite irrelevant. When I finished a 
drawing* I tossed it aside with a feeling of totally abandoning it and not really 
eiuing very much. In spite of the imiqueness of the experience of drawing while 
influenced by the drug and my general *\vhat Hie hell'* attitude toward my 
work, I cannot help but feel that the draw ings were, in some ways, good ones. 
I was far better able to isolate the significant and ignore that which, for the 
moment* seemed insignificant and I was able to become much more in^enseK' 
involved with the drawing and with the object drawn. 

Permit me to call attention to those aspects of this painter s reprrt 
which are most consistentK^ reported by other subjects as well: 

1. The plasticit>^ which the forms of the visual world assume* even 
though ordinarily these are forms with what we see as sharp boundaries, 
us immovable or impenetrable, and as straight rather than cur>'ed. There 
was an increased fluidity and fleetingness of impression. I was an ob- 
ser\'er during this session, not myself under the influence of the drug, 
and I watched the artis^ as he did the drawings lie described. I was 
impressed by their rapidit>\ their intuitiveness, and their conciseness of 
expression. 

2. The emphasis upon play of light and color, as though light were 
alive. 

3. The increased beaut>' of the world, in terms of subtlety* glov^ng- 
ness, softening of otherwise harsh outlines. 

4. Total identification with the object at the precise moment of 
\:iewing it, but total unconcern once it had passed out of the visual field. 
What this seems to reflect is an increased importance of the momentar>', 
the here and now; what is past is not real what is done with is not 
worth remembering or caring about. 

Here is an accoimt of his experience with the drug written by a 
psychologist: 

Without a doubt this was the most amaziiiR and intense experience of 
my life. At first ever>1hinK seemed ver>^ f"""!* ^"^^ I laughed uncontrollably, 
sometimes for no apparent reason. Then the carpet started to sway and move 
in wMves. When 1 closed my e> eK» tliere was a whole field of liiKhly symmetri- 
cal, three-dimensional geometric patterns* that shifted and changed ccii- 
stantly . . . brilliantly colored geometrical patterns of fantastic beauty collided, 
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exploded, raced by. . . • The patterns on the carpet rose up off the ground, 
twisted, and moved about. Outside the \vindow the branches of the trees were 
gigantic arms with transparent muscles, now threatening, row embracing. The 
bookcase was full of swimming books, the door bulged hke a balloon, the carpet 
in the other room was full of thousands of little green snakes. The dial on the 
telephone was a huge pearl-studded wheel. The shapes and colors of objects 
got more and more intense, the outlines etched with luminous clarity and depth; 
anything with a polished metal surface turned into gleaming gold and silver. 

I felt lilce shouting, •'Look, see how beautiful, how amazing. . . /' The 
music on the phonograph was transformed into Christmas bells. . . . The faces 
of other people became clear and beautiful and open. . , . Their faces looked 
bright and strong, like those of archangels. I could look at them without fear 
or shyness and with frank admiration and adoration. . . . People looked naked, 
shed of a fog of dissimulations, anxieties, hypocrisies. Everyone was true to 
their own self and no one was ashamed. 

It is interesting that the psychologist did experience many of the 
visual phenomena which the artist experienced but that in addition he 
saw people differently and related to them differently. The perception 
of nonhuman visual forms and that of people were similar, however, in 
their innocence. 

With this, I think it best to stop giving detailed examples from 
actual subject reports. However, let me add a few observations and 
then make a sunrniory. 

First, some observations: Most of the reports have had a primarily 
pleasurable or even ecstatic tone to them. About 10 to 15 percent of 
the experiences do seem to be unpleasant rather than pleasant, and 
occasionally a positively hellish time may be had by all. The experi- 
ences which I call hellish are marked by a sense of impossible distance 
between people, of intrinsic solitariness of the self, of vast blackness 
and desolation throughout the universe, of the puniness of the shelters 
we have made for ourselves, the feebleness of fire against the outer 
coldness and blackness, and an anticipation of death or a feeling that 
one is already dead. The light and glow with which persons are suffused, 
or which come visibly from them, in the heavenly experience, seem 
to go out when the experience is one of hell Or the person may seem 
to move in dark ugly red shadows, or to be a sickly green. Smiles become 
meaningless grimaces, and all human actions seem mere puppetry. In 
the hellish experience, time may seem impossibly slow and painful, and 
determinism is experienced as being a prison. By contrast, determinism 
is experienced under happier conditions as being perfectly natural and 
quite all right. The subject knows, with the preacher in Ecclesiastes, 
that there is nothing new under the sun, that every story is an old story 
and has been told an infinite number of times before, but that seems 
somehow to be all right. Everything is reconciled, time does not matter* 
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You will recognise in tl)ese observations some concrete illustrations of 
the age-old paradoxes which philosophy grapples with and art occas* 
ionaily resoh es. The philosophic problems are these: the problem of the 
one and the many; unity and variety; determinism and freedom; mechan- 
ism and vitalism; good and evil; time and eternity; the plenum and the 
void; moral absolutism and moral relativism; monotheism and polytheism 
and atheism. These are the basic problems of human existence and, so 
far as we possibly can, we arrange things so as to forget them. 

The requirement which the imiverse has put to the human brain 
is that of striking an average in many, many dimensions simultaneously, 
so that tlie individual imit of life, that is, you and I, may continue alive 
as long as possible, and thus that life on the whole may increase. But 
the paradox is that tliis requires, from the individual point of view, a 
sacrifice of self. We are required to be part of universal habit, but 
evolution has brought us to that point of consciousness where we as 
individual human beings realize the preciousness of consciousness and 
perhaps take pride in our individual^ inimitable selfhood. It does not 
make sense that we should be given life on the one hand and death on 
the other. The easiest thing to do is to forget it, and this we usually 
succeed in doing, with the help of our average-making brain, that 
remarkable machine which psychologists are now working to simulate 
in some material which docs not feel and which need not dissolx o so soon. 

What psilocybin does is to reverse or slow down some of the aver- 
aging process, alter our experience of the passage of time, dissolve many 
definitions and melt many boundaries, permit greater intensities or more 
extreme values of experience to occur in many dimensions. 

In summary^ the creative person defined by tlie research reported in 
this chapter differs in many ways from the less creative. Creative persons 
are more welcoming to the apparently disordered or asymmetrical; in 
fact» they may be attracted to the disorganized or ambiguous as offering 
a challenge to their strong sense of need for new ways of ordering. 
Creative persons are also more independent in judgment than the less 
creative. They are also at once both sicker in terms of being troubled 
and healthier in terms of having greater resources for dealing with their 
troubles. They are of superior intelligence. And perhaps most important 
of all, creative persons are moved by an intense commitment of an almost 
metaphysical sort that impels them to search for new forms of artistic 
vision. 

What such findings as these may mean for education is the subject 
of the chapter to follow. 
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Chapter 14 



Freeing Capacity To Be Creative 
Jane Franseth 

EDUCATORS have always been concerned with developing 
and nurturing creativity. Over the years, however, we have usually 
associated ""creativity*' with certain special aptitudes that some people 
were supposedly born witli and others not. The general impression has 
been that successful development of creative ability would concern 
itself largely with those persons of unusual artistic, musical, literary or 
other endowments. 

In recent years, a growing realization has emerged that creative 
potential may not be something confined to a few people and determined 
at birth. Available evidence seems to support the view that no one is 
without creative potential. Perhaps in consequence, interest in the 
development of creativity has increased considerably. In fact, as Wolf 
says, it is now probable that ""more educators . . . recognize a need for 
releasing each child's creative potential as one basic objective of the 
elementary schools than during any comparable period in the history of 
education."" ^ 

Reasons for Increased Interest 

Reasons for increased interest in fostering the development of crea- 
tive ability are no doubt many. Yet among the factors having special 
significance seems to be the growing knowledge, already indicated, 
that creative ability is not necessarily limited to a few persons; every 
individual may possess potential, although in many instances such poten- 
tial may be undeveloped. Another aspect of great interest is the extent 
to which and how creativity is developed. No doubt this development 

^William C. Wolf, "Creativity: The Concept on a Hot Tin Roof.** NaUoml 
Elementary Principal 40: 4-9; 1961. p. S. 
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is dependent on a niunl)er of factors not easily identified. There is good 
reason to helie\'e, however, that among the factors that make a difference 
are some of the eductitive processes beginning at birth. 

An important reason for current concern for the cultivation of 
creativity in all persons is a growing recognition of the significance 
of this characteristic in the development of a genuinely free people. 
To help every individual become his best self is a major obligation to 
the individual in American democracy. Among the most important 
contributions to this end is an educational program that fosters individual 
initiative, originality, inventiveness and respect for evidence in making 
judgments. 

Such a program will facilitate the development of persons increas- 
ingly able to live in accord with the values of a free societ>'. "To live 
creatively is to live truthfully/* says Anderson. "It is to live truthfully 
as one himself sees the truth. To live merely according to the truth as 
someone else sees the tiuth is not creativit\% but conformity.'*" 

Providing the kinds of learning opportimities which will help 
learners use their energies in creative ways is, of course, far from easy. 
Fortunately, research in the field is accumulating. Specialists in the field 
are making important contributions to increased understanding of 
creativit)* and also of education for developing creative powers. In the 
preceding chapter, Frank Barron points out a number of the elements of 
creativity. Elsewhere, he deals directly with the role of education: 

Systems of educatioti have always been caught in a paradox. The aim of 
education is to lead the mind out into the open, to give it the best chance to be 
its best self. Education aims at freedom. But freedom is inextricably bound up 
with discipline, systetn, luibit. To be free to write a novel requires mastery of 
grammar, style, psychology; to l)e free to think about the theory of relativity 
requires much study of mathematics and physics. Education ain*"* to increase 
such freedoms, and u thousand more; in the meantime, however, behind and 
liefore each mastery, each accession to new freedom, lies routine, discipline, the 
developing of relevant habits.^ 

Dealing with the creative child in the classroom, Barron ^ points ottt, 
involves cotiflicting factors oftentimes difficult to reconcile: 

The danger of the classroom is that it lends itself a bit too easily to be* 
coming something of a jail, with its four walls and single authority, and the 
walls and authority surrounding it. But there i\xe many unobtrusive jails in the 
world, including the jails we built into ourselves for pttrposes of self-confine- 

" Harold H. Anderson. "Creativity and Education/* CoUeae and University HuUe- 
tin, of llie Association for Higher Education, NEA, Vol. 13, No. 14. p. 1-4; May 1, 
1961. p. 4. 

•Frank Barron. "Creativity: What Research Says Ahont It.'* NEA Jourmt 50: 
17-19; March 1961. p. 17-18. 

'Ibid. 
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ment when impulse becomes, on the whole, too arrogant. Creative impulse, 
however, is soon well schooled in jail-breaking. 

It is with these problems and conditions that this chapter is con- 
cerned. What are the curriculum implications indicated by the new 
studies in creativity? 

What Is Creativity? 
Perhaps before we begin to answer this question we should examine 
a variety of definitions for creativity. The extent to which this concept 
can be defined is limited. An attempt is made here, however, to review 
current thinking. 

The following definition is proposed by a public school group: 
'^Creativity implies producing, fashioning, or bringing into existence, or 
the presentation of a new conception " * An issue of Educational Leader- 
ship devoted to creativity and the school opens with this definition: 

Creativity is ... the urge to do something and, in the doing, to become 
something that is understandable and satisfying. The urge to do is manifest 
from the beginning of life. That it is the raw material out of which all the 
complex activities of human behavior evolve is generally recognized. That 
wholesome development of the individual is largely dependent on the op- 
portunity given in early life for freedom of activity is also increasingly rec- 
ognized. . . 

"Creativity, psychologically defined," says Scofield, *'is idiosyncratic 
perception of new intellectual relationships never before experienced by 
the individual between two or more stimuli. In lay terms this means 
that when a pupil gets insight into a relationship of facts which he never 
knew before, and he does this all by himself, he has been creative."' 

Problem solving is basically creative, according to Keiler, who 
describes the act as **a process of becoming aware of hitherto unnoticed 
and unexpressed relationships, or of b/nging into order a conglomera- 
tion of seemingly unrelated facts." » Is there any difference between 
creativity and inventiveness? On this question^ he points out that crea- 
tivity is used most often in reference to performance of the mind which 
results in concepts or works without immediate utilitarian value but 
with aesthetic or intellectual merit; the terms define essentially the same 
activity, but differ in »*elation to the results. 

• Board of Eduntion, City of New York. "Creativity and the Curriculum." Ciif- 
riculum Materials 13; March-April 1959. p. 1. 

^ Agnes Snyder. "Our Theme Is Creativity.** Educational Leadership 14 i 2-5; 
1956. p. 2. 

'Robert W. Scofield. "A Creative Climate." Educational Leadership iBt 5-0; 
1960. p. 5. 

•Manfred L. Keiler. "Creativity: Core of Art Education." Educational Leader^ 
ship IB: 28*32; 1960. p. 28-29. 
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May defines actual creativity as the process of bringing something 
new into birth.^ In a discussion of creativity as personahty development, 
Anderson first identifies creativity as it is associated witli a painting, a 
sculpture, a sonnet, an invention, a product that can be seen, studied 
and enjoyed. He then reports on another kind of creativity \\hich he calls 
psychological or social invention: 

This is creativity not with objects but with persons: creativity in human 
relations. ♦ ♦ . [It] requires intelligence, sharp perceptions, subtle sensitivities, 
respect for the individual person, and a personal boldness to explain one's point 
of view and to stand for one's convictions. Creativity in human relations re* 
quires individual integrity and an ability to work with others. . . 

Definitions of the creative process may also seem pertinent here. 
"By the creative process/* says Kubie, "we mean the capacity to find 
new and unexpected connections." " Maslow " identifies several degrees 
of creativity. Primary creativeness comes from the unconscious, which 
is the source'of new discovery, of real novelty, of ideas that depart from 
what exists at this point. 

Wallas dififerentiates the following steps in the creative process: 
preparation, incubation, illumination, and verification; preparation is 
defined as including the whole process of intellectual education.^^ 

Murray includes in the content for creative processing the pre- 
conscious and conscious as well as a great fund of knowledge of the 
external world. He believes that there must be mobility of these through 
a ''passionate psychic energy.'' Energy, as abundant as it is ^passionate," 
is one of the distinguishing marks of a truly creative person,^^ 

Or we may seek a definition of creativity in descriptions of creative 
persons. May identifies these as "the ones who enlarge human conscious- 
ness. Their creativity is the most basic manifestation of man's fulfilling 
his own being in his world."** 

Emerging from the social sciences is a concept of the adequate 
person which seems to have relevance. The adequate person is creative. 
His ability to be creative is recognized as an important asset. A number 
of terms commonly used to identify the processes involved in an individ- 

•Rollo May. "The Nature of Creativity." ETC 16: 261-77; 1959. p. 263. 
^ Harold H. Anderson. "Creativity as Personality Development.'' ETC 16: 277- 
303; 1959. p. 277. 

"Lawrence S. Kubie. Neurotic DlstorHon of the Creative Process. Lawrence, 
Kansas: University of Kansas Press, 1958. 

"Abraham H. Maslow. "Emotional Blocks to Creativity." Humanist 18: 325-32; 
1958. 

" Graham Wallas. The Art of Thought. New York: Harcourti Brace and Conv 
pany, 1926. 

Henry A. Murray. "Vicissitudes of Creativity." CreaHtHty and Us Cultivation. 
Harold H. Anderson^ editor. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
^ Rollo May, op. cit., p. 264. 
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uals movement toward becomiiifi his best are self-actualizing, self- 
fulfilling, and fully functioning. Bills proposes that such a person "is one 
who is continually in process of becoming/* In accord with his view, 
people can be arranged along a continuum, from one end called "stasis'* 
to the other viul called 'proeess." The persons iit one* end tend to be 
noncreati\e, unchanging, rigid and inflexible. At the other end, persons 
are creative, flexible and imaginative, increasingly able to e.Kamine their 
own resources in light of new and changing requirements. 

Against this background of definitions for creativity, we will proceed 
in the next section to review the findings of three researchers who have 
focused directly on the characteristics of creative persons. 

Characteristics of Creative Individuals 

Ascertaining characteristics of creative individuals has been the 
focus of several recent studies. Various procedures are used for this 
purpose. Referred to earlier in this chapter and reported in more detail 
in the preceding chapter is an account of Barron s approach. 

Characferlstics Identified by Barron 

While it may seem somewhat repetitious to do so, it may be well to 
recall the characteristics of creative individuals identified by Barron in 
his study: 

Creative persons show a marked preference for drawings which are 
complex and dynamic. I'hey display considerable toleranee for drawings 
which most people would consider cliaou j. 

The creative response to disorder is to find an elegant new order more 
satisfying than any that could he evoked by a simpler configuration. 

Independence of judgment is commonly as.socialed with originalitv of 
thought. 

The more original scientists express preferences similar to those of the 
artists. 

Original individuals insist to u most uncommon degree upon giving an 
interpretation of inkblots which takes account of all details in one compre- 
hensive, synthesizing image. 

Original people are more troubled psychologically, hut they also have far 
gre^.ter resources than most people with wliich to deal with dieir troubles. 

It almost seems at times that the creative individual is willing to stake his 
life if this is what he thinks is ne(cssar\'. 

Creative vision has always involved an act of rejection preceding the act 

See Cluipter 8 of this yearbook. 
" This list draws on the preceding chapter; also Frank Bufron. *'11ie PsVcholuKV 
of ImaginaUon.** Scienttfic Avwrican 199: 150-70; 1958. 
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of construction; the structure of the world as most people see it must be broken 
or transcended. 

Creative people are especially observant, and they vahie accurate observa- 
tion (telling the ^selves the truth) more than many other people do. 

The objective freedom of the individual is at maximum when this capacity 
exists, and creative potential is directly a function of freedom. 

Characterisfics Idenfified by Guilford 

In his stud>', Guilford considers the qualities* abilities and other 
traits that describe the creative person as well as qualities that do not 
necessarily describe him. 

Some of the characteristics of creative persons identified by Guilford 
follow:" 

The creative person is a fluent, flexible and elaborate thinker. Much of 
a person's success, however, depends upon his fund of special information 
within the field In which he is working. 

A creative person is inclined to be on the impulsive side, Guilford re- 
ports. More than most, he lets his feelings and emotions dictate action, but 
he is also a reflective thinker. He likes to ponder over the nature of things, 
about why people behave as they do. He is an independent thinker. 

The creative person is also self-assertive, self-sufficient, tolerant of am- 
biguity. He may welcome disorder and complexity. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the possession of these attributes 
or aptitudes, Guilford warns, will insure that the individual will be creative. 
It also takes strong motivation and hard work to excel in performance and to 
show a high level of output. Nothing takes the phicc of faithftil application 
to the creative task. 

CharacterisfM Idenfified by Taylor 

Studies designed to ascertain characteristics of creative persons in a 
number of different fields are increasing. Of special note is the identifica- 
tion of the characteristics of creativity from an analysis of scientific talent 
made by Taylor. These characteristics may be summarized as follows:^*' 

Ability to sense problems is an intellectual characteristic usually included 
in creativity. Ability to sense ambiguities plus effective questioning ability ma>' 
be important in creative activity. This ability may be described as curiositx' 
in action. 

Motivational characteristics suggested are curiosity or inquiringness of 

"Adapted from J. P. Guilford. "Psychology of Creativity." Creative Crafh 1: 
4-8; April-May 1960. 

^'Adapted from Calvin W. Taylor. "A Tentative Description of the Creative 
Individual.'* Human VartahlHtu and Leaminfi. Walter Waetien, editor. Wasliiti«ton. 
D.C.; Association for Supervision nnd Curriculum Development, 1961. p. 62-79. 
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mind, liking to think, liking to manipulate and toy witli ideas, intellectual per- 
sistence» need for recognition of achievement, need for variety, effective work 
habits, high energy, and willingness to take long-range risks. 

Other personality characteristics listed by Taylor are; devotion to 
autonomy, more self-sufficient than most people, more independent in making 
judgments, more complex as a person, more self-accepting, more resourceful 
and adventurous, more radical, more controlling of his own behavior, possibly 
more emotionally sensitive, and more introverted but bold. 

Focus on the Educative Process 

**This newly heightened interest in one of man's most significant 
faculties is good and long overdue," Keiler contends. The primary 
reason for it can probably be found in the spirit of our times. Seldom 
during the course of history has the need been so acute for solutions to 
new or apparently solved problems— be they technological, social, or 
psychological " 

But can anything be done to increase one's creative production? 
Guilford answers the question affirmatively. Aptitudes including those 
most crucial to creative thinking are thought to be determined both by 
heredity and by learning. Although heredity may set the ceiling, Guilford 
maintains, it can safely be said that rarely does any individual reach 
his ceiling.-^ 

Basic to the viewpoint of this chapter is the conviction that the 
strength of a democracy is in large measure dependent on the extent to 
which all its people are able to use energy in creative and constructive 
ways, to make wise and just decisions in accord with democratic values 
in the home, in their work, at the conference table, or in the voting 
l)ooth. The development of such strength is in large degree dependent 
on the extent to which all the people are informed, responsible, thinking 
and creative citizens, concerned about the well-being of others and able 
to understand and live in accord with values essential to the improvement 
and maintenance of a free society. The goal, as defined by Fletcher, is 
"to have all individuals deliberately and consciously making rational 
responsible choices in the full light of alternatives and consequences/' 2- 

Dependable answers tp many questions about the development of 
considerate, capable and creative people are difficult to come by. 
Acquiring adequate knowledge about the development of the individ- 
itals full potential, as we know, is not easy. Fortunately, knowledge 

*" Nianfred L. Keiler, op. cit, p. 28. 
*^J. 1\ Guilford, o;). dt.. p. 7-9. 

"^C. Scott Fletcher. Continuiuft Uhcral Education. Report of 1955-57, Fund for 
Adult Education. New York: the Fund, 1957. p. 10. 
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which contributes to our understanding of the (actors involved in this 
development is accumulating. 

Open and Closed Systems of Educafion 

Among the recent contributions to increased understanding of the 
development of creative persons is a definition of the role of closed and 
open systems of education described by Anderson."' The open system 
is a system of relationships which accepts uniqueness in perception and 
thinking. Examples are found in the seminar, the class discussion, the 
term paper, the original experiment, or student project. The open system 
permits originality, experimentation, initiative and invention. Anderson 
reports that the greatest opportunities for creative learning are found 
in infancy and in the preschool years, although examples may be found 
on different levels of the educational program. 

The closed system is concerned very little with originality or inven* 
tion by the student. The concem here is mainly with acquiring a body 
of knowledge and memorizing facts. The student has only to learo what 
his forebears have already discovered or agreed upon. He learns to 
follow directions and to do what he is told. For most of us, Anderson 
says, that is where our school learning stopped. It is, however, the system 
by which the heritage of the race is preserved. 

Also in the closed system is fixed-answer problem solving. The 
answers are in the back of the book or in the teacher's head or in the 
program of the teaching machine. Psychological laboratory studies in 
learning, the author explains, have been obtained from ^fixed-answer^ 
or closed-system experiments. Reward-and-punishment experiments and 
^'avoidance learning"* in animals or in humans have defined goals and 
patterns of research design set in advance, excellent for the kind of 
obedience learning important in dog training. However, they do not 
produce the open-system Idnd of creativity found in humming a new 
tune, writing a poem, or making a scientific invention. 

A closed system of education, it seems apparent, does not provide 
the learning opportunities that enable each individual to use his energies 
in creative and constructive ways. As opposed to an open system of 
education, a closed system encourages conformity and resistance to 
change. 

To predict what knowledge, qualitir^ and competencies will be of 
most worth to meet tomorrow's need is becoming increasingly difficult. 
However, there is a growing awareness that what will be required of 
today's children for success in their world of tomorrow will be vastly 

^ Adapted from Harold H. Anderson, op. clt 
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ilUffifnt from wliat was found to be adequate in the era now passing. 



Development of Adequate Personalities 

In view of the complexities and imcertainties about current and 
future needs in our society today, continuous examination of the factors 
involved in the education of its people becomes increasingly important. 
Now, more than e\cr. concepts of education need to be examined in 
light of iidequate knowledge about opportunities as well as about the 
demands of a complex, changing, and interdependent world. 

One of the proposals made for more adequately preparing our 
> oung people to meet current and future needs is to focus more of our 
efforts on the de\'elopment of self-actualizing, fully-functioning, self- 
directi\e people, as has already been pointed out earlier in this chapter. 
Although judgments differ to some extent about the concepts involved 
in Hiese terms, most of the writers seem to agree that the element of 
creativit)' pla>'s a major role. 

As Combs and Sn>'gg indicate, adequate personalities are products 
of positive experience. Representing a tragic waste of human potential 
are experiences that are destructive to human dignity and integrity or 
that indoctrinate people with false perceptions of themselves as people 
of little worth. Adequate personalities are not a luxury but an increasing 
necessit)'. Inadequate persons constitute an ever present danger to the 
rest of us in an interdependent modern society. We must continuouslv 
seek new and better ways of prodding the kind of experiences whicli 
contribute to adequacy and self-fulfillment for more persons. The best 
guarantee we have that people will operate effecti\ely. to fulfill their 
own and other people s needs, is that their own need fef, feelings of 
worth and value has been adequately met in the pust.-*^ ' ' 

Attitudes Toward Self and Others 

A number of studies have atteuip\'d to determine the extent to 
which certain factors make a difference in the effecti\'eness of the educa- 
tive process in the development of pusiHve attitudes toward self and 
others. \ye are all aware that this objective is not easily accomplished. 
The findings of some studies, however, ha\'e pointed up the extent to 
which certain people are more successful than others, at least pardy 
because of the positive attitudes they have toward themselves and 
others. 

" Adapted from Arthur VV. Combs and Donald Snygg. Individual Behavior: A 
Perccptml Apimticli tn Behavior. Hfvfsfd Kditfon. \o\v York: Harper and Brothers 
l9o9. p. 2fi4. 
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Some of the available e\ ideiice indicates, for example, that school 
administrators with positive attitudes toward themselves and toward 
others, seem to have considerable ad\anta}ie over other administrators 
beeause of their ability to practice (hiiiocratic h^adership. Fiiidinijs also 
indicate that school administrators with uenatiw attitudes toward them- 
selves but with positiw attitu(l(*s toward others, seem to stand a better 
chance of success than do administrators with positive attitudes toward 
themselves but with nejjative attitudes toward others.-' 

Freeing Copacity To Be Creative 

While scientific research in the behavioral sciences does not permit 
conelusixe answers to a number of questions about human potential 
and education, there is reason to believe, as we pointed out earlier, that 
few if any human bein}{s are born without creative potential Assuming, 
therefore, that our belief is correct, it seems logical that a major responsi- 
bihty of education is to make available to all individuals the kinds of 
learning opportunities that foster the development of cre.itivity. 

A childs use of energy in creative ways may be observed from the 
very beginning as he persists in exploring his environnu?nt and continues 
to seek adequate answers to bis questions. For each individual, creative 
or inventi\e effort seems to be involved as part of a continuous process 
of seeking self-fulfillment or selF-actuali/ation, or, as sofne would sa> , 
of working to ''become bis best.** 

However, the use of creative, inventixe or imaginative power swms 
to become less and less characteristic of human endeavor among children 
and youth as they grow older and among adults as they advance in 
years. A common characteristic of people as they mature appears to be 
resistance to learning something new, especially if new learning seems 
to the person to involve difficult changes in his behavior. Determination 
to have one's way *'no matter what" is not imcommon. Ability to face 
realities in accord with current and changing future needs for most 
persons, it seems, becomes increasingly difficult as they grow older. 
Whatever the individuaKs creative potential might have been, without 
adequate opportunity to develop his aliility to use energy in creative 

• *'*'Kobcrt E. Bills. "Altrihutrs of Sucmsful Educational Leaders/' tntmlisriiilh 
mry Re^iearch in Educathnal Adtuinisirathn. Lexington, Kentucky: Hureau of School 
Services, University of Kentucky^ lOM. Chapter 3; also Robert L. Hoppt^r and H(»herl 
E. Bills. "What's a Good Administrator Made Of?*^ School Executive 74: 93-95; 
Starch 1933. 

* Abraham E. Ntaslow. "Some Basic Propositions of a (Jrowlh anel Sell-AelualiAi 
tlon Psychology." Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming: A New Focus- for Education. 1962 
Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: Association for Stipervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1962. Chapter 4. 
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ways, it may grow dim. His creative potential may no longer be available 
to him except perhaps in a limited way or when considerable assistance 
is present to help him perceive his situation in new ways. 

Must every individual sooner or later lose his capacity to be creative 
in approaching new situations? What kinds of learning situations, if any, 
foster the development of an individuals ability throughout his lifetime? 

Again, adequate answers to these questions are not easy to come by. 
We know, however, that many individuals do become increasingly 
creative. Artists, for example, continue painting pictures. Composers 
continue writing new songs. What makes the difference? Why do some 
persons continue throughout a long lifetime the development of their 
creative potential? Why do a vast majority of people move toward 
conformity or toward a goal in which the need for change will seem not 
to be essential? 

As indicated earlier, the kinds of situations that foster the develop- 
ment of what Bills calls "stasis" people need more than ever to be 
examined in light of the growing demand for people to become increas- 
ingly able to change in this rapidly moving world. In some way, homes, 
schools and other institutions must, to a greater extent than ever, help 
provide the kinds of opportunities that "free" children's capacities to 
leam and to create. It is also important to assist teachers in becoming 
increasingly able to free their own capacities for continuous development 
of creative potential. Freeing children to create and to become their 
best is in large measure dependent on the extent to which the adults 
closest to children are themselves free to make the best of their own 
potential. 

Our thesis here is tlmt a closed system of education, as defined by 
Anderson, contributes to the development of inflexible and noncreative 
persons. An open system, on the other hand, facilitates the development 
of creative, imaginative people increasingly able to change in light of 
new knowledge and new requirements. 

To promote an open system of this kind, we need more knowledge 
of the process of freeing the capacity of individuals to be creative. 
Important, as part of this knowledge, is a greater understanding of the 
factors which tend to curtail or block creative effort. No matter how 
much creative potential a child seems to have when his life begins, 
unless his creative potential receives the kind of nurture needed for 
optimimi development, learning to use energy in creative and construc- 
tive ways can become increasingly difficult. The persons in a child^s 
environment must assist him in such ways as to help free his capacity 
for using energy creatively and constructively. Then he will continue 
to explore his environment, seek answers to liis questions, experiment 
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with media available to him. In a variety of ways, he will try to fashion 
or bring into existence something new and different. 

Factors of Current Concern 

Several factors relative to the development of creative potential have 
been identified in this chapter. These factors are involved in helping 
pupils become increasingly able to use energy in creative, imaginative 
and inventive ways. 

Our purpose here is to identify certain current concerns about the 
care and nurture of the creative processes. 

Understanding Human Variability and Pofenfialifies 

Many teachers have found ways of providing opportunities designed 
to meet a wide range of individual differences and have thus contributed 
to the development of the potentialities of all. But, as Miel tells us, 
much still remains to be done. Educators, she contends, have not really 
given up many of the traditions of schooling which try to make individ- 
uals as much alike as possible.-^ 

To the extent we are facing the facts of human variability and 
potentialities and are meeting problems of education for change, more 
than likely creative resources of children are at least partly cared for 
and nurtured. Problems of current concern, however, make us wonder 
about this. Some of the available evidence seems to show that a more 
common trend in some situations seems to be a reverting to an earlier 
day when education was mostly working toward the achievement of 
high marks regardless of what the personal needs might be. 

A well-known psychiatrist claims that the school has failed to 
develop human potentialities, to develop spontaneity and creativity; in 
fact, that '*an intensification of the neurotic process through repetitive 
drill mars our educational system from primary grades through profes* 
sional and gmduate levels.'' As Kubie puts it, ""Limitless repetition with- 
out the guidance of insight is not merely self-defeating; it does deeper 
damage by hampering spontaneous, 'intuitive,' Le. preconscious, func- 
tions.** 

Academic Standards and Creativity 

Current pressures on schools to maintain high academic standards 

•'Alice Mtal "Educational Frontiers for the 1960*s.** Children and Youth in the 

Washington. D.C.: Government Printing Office^ 1960. p. 118-19. 
^ Lawrence S. Kubie, op. cit., p. 122-23. 
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mean diflrrent things to different people. In n number of situations, 
the response In school peopU' has taken the form of increased pressures 
on children for rote memorization of facts. In such situations, teacher 
aspirations for the de\ elopment of creative potential have been lowered. 

Does working hard for achievement in the academic subjects 
necessarily stand in the way of the development of creativity? Does 
snperior performance in academic learning limit die prospects for high 
Ie\ el accomphshment in creativity? Should students be advised to choose 
l)et\vcen paths leading toward academic excellence and paths that foster 
the development of creative potential? Or is it conceivable that high 
(piality teaching nn'ght help provide learning opportunities for children 
so that aeadenu'c learning and the development of creativity would 
reinforce each other? 

In N'iew of the concepts identified throughout this chapter, develop- 
ment of one's creative potential can hardly be considered as something 
separate and apart from learning in academic or other curriculum areas, 
especially since the development of intellectual power as part of creativitx* 
is an important aim. Particularly applicable to this point, it wotUd seem, 
is the difference between closed and open systems of education as 
defined by Anderson. 

Motivation and Creativity 

The current attention to testing programs in determining which 
students shall gi't into college and also which ones shall win scholarships 
is among the factors that may tend to stand in the way of progress in 
the development of creatix ity. Success on national tests is given far more 
importance, educators report, than can be justified as a determiner of 
educational success. Furthermore, some students learn to want answers 
to trivial qnt stions hecinise this, they find, is what counts. 

A study sp(msored h>' several professional organizations points out 
tliat a factcu' which can easih' serve to retard creative thinking is the 
experience of learning that a single answer only is acceptable. Some 
shidents ma>' see that more than one answer to a question could be 
correct, but thex' are re(|uired to provide the answer specified by the 
test niaker.-^ 

From the earliest periods in our history, it seems, people have been 
seeking more productive ways of motixating children to learn what 
is considered most important by those responsible for their growth and 
development. 

•Sponsfirpd hy tin* Aiiioritan As«<oc'iation of School Adminlslrator^i and othor 
orjjatilzatfons. 
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Adequate and depeudable knowledge about the nature iit nioti\a- 
tional factors involved in learning and liunuui hehavim* is tar Iroui 
easy to obtain. Perhaps our greatest acc(unplishnu*nt in this respect is a 
growing realisation of the complexities involved in the educative process. 
Fortunately our knowledge of human beings and their behavior, though 
still far short o( what is needed, has grown considerably in recent year.s. 
As a result, we ha\'e gained new insight into motivational factors. 

In accord with the available evidence about the human organism, 
there seems to be within each individual an inner drive to learn. There 
is reason to Ix^lieve that if the opportunities a\ailable to a child tend to 
nurture his inner drive to learn in ways which cmitribute to his growth 
and development, artificial means intended to pressure the child to 
greater ellbrt in bis learning are not likely to serve a useful purpose. 
If the learning situations provided for pupils tend to weaken a natural 
or inherent motivation for learning, the development of creative potential 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to achieve. 

As indicated earlier in this chapter, a system of education that is 
closed tends to motivate pupils to conform. An open system, on the 
other band» encourages the development of creative potential. We have 
reason to believe that motivation to learn is a natural phenomenon — 
tbe seeking of self-actuali/ation or self-fulBllment. If this inner drive to 
learn is wisely nurtured, the development of creativity in an individual 
can riglitfully be an expected outcome. 

Early scientific investigations were based on the assumption that 
human behavior was motivated largely by biological drives and that 
these could be controlled by external manipulation. Pavlov's experiments, 
for example, were demonstrations of this nature. Some of tbe current 
demonstrations involving the use of teaching machines are based (mi 
similar assumptions. To the extent that behavior can or will he motivated 
to respond to external manipulation, the role of creati\'ity in the educa- 
tive process may be in doubt. 

On the other band, a number of studies gi\'e support to the thesis 
that other forces besides the innate drive to learn alread\' described are 
important in the motivation of human b(*havior and haw special sig 
nificance for the maintenance and pr(\servation of a free society. N'alnes 
and attitudes, an individuates perception of a situation, his concept of 
self, his striving for self-consistency — tUvsv and many otlier forces bear 
on human behavior. 

As indicated earlier, current concern about pressures on schools to 
maintain high academic standards has, no doubt, contribtited to tbe 
improvement of education in many places, in a number of schools, how- 
ever, maintaining high standards means pres.sure to master bodies of 
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subject matter in order to pass tests. As a result, rote memorization of 
facts may occupy a considerable portion of children's learning time, 
leaving little opportunity, for example, for developing skills of critical 
thinking or for developing creativity. 

The extent to which such situations may prevail is diflBcult to 
determine. Hughes, in a study of teaching, found that 87.8 percent of 
the teaching acts observed were devoted to control of one sort or another. 
Very little of the learning time, so analyzed, allowed even a beginning 
of autonomous thought and only a small fraction could possibly have 
led to the cultivation of independence of thought or of any of the other 
elements of creativity.'^ 

More teachers who can help children and youth become increasingly 
creative are needed. The common practice of recognizing pupils with 
high IQ*s as representative of a high level of intelligence without taking 
into account other possible dimensions of ability is surely unwise. In 
their study of giftedness and creativity, Getzels and Jackson reveal 
much of potential wealth in relation to teaching.^^ Their investigation 
stresses the need for expanding the present concept of **giftedness" to 
include other potentially creative groups besides the high IQ children. 

In this chapter, we have identified some concepts about creativity 
that over the years have emerged, as knowledge about the factors in- 
volved has increased and as a growing need for a more creative, inven- 
tive, and self-directive people has been recognized. We have found 
that, although educators generally have long been concerned with 
developing and nurturing creativity in people, earlier concepts of 
creativity were usually limited to concerns about the identification and 
development of certain special aptitudes in such areas as music, art, 
creative writing and the like. Not a large number of persons would be 
expected to have the specialized creative potential indicated* 

That creative potential may be a part of every individuaFs inherit- 
ance is not yet accepted by all spokesmen in education. However, there 
appears to be, as we have indicated throughout the chapter, evidence 
that, except for individuals severely deprived of ability to learn, more 
than likely no one is bom without potential for learning to use his 
energy in creative ways. This chapter is based on an assumption that 
this is true. Educators generally, we have maintained, recognize a need 
for releasing each child's creative potential and consider this a basic 
objective of education, especially in the elementary school 

"Marie M. Hughes. Development of the Means for Assessin^^ the Quality of 
TeacMng in Elementary Schools. Salt Lake City. Utah: University of Utah. 1961. 

"Jacob W, Get2els and Philip W. Jackson. "Giftedness and Creativity." News^ 
leUef. Chicago, Illinois: University of Chicago; November 1960. p. S-6. 
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An important reason for current concern about the cultivation of 
creativity in all persons, we have emphasized, is a growing recognition 
of its significance in the development of a genuinely free people. The 
creative potential in every child must be fully developed in order that 
he can become as well equipped as possible to cope with problems of 
contemporary society. To help everyone become his best self is, as we 
know, a major obligation to the individual in American democracy. 
This, in turn, is our best safeguard for the maintenance and preservation 
of a free society. Adequate and appropriate development of each individ- 
ual's creative potential can make important contributions to this end. 
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A Sociolofiival Approach to Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1960). 

Jane Fuanseth is Specialist for Rural Education in the Office of Educa- 
tioii, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Past president of 
ASCD, she has served the Association in many roles. A current interest of 
Miss Franseth's is the studv of what research says about grouping; the Office 
plans to publisli her review in the coming year. Miss Franseth is author of 
Supervision as Leadership (Evanston, Illinois: Harper and Row Publishers, 
Inc., 1961). 

Lawrence K. Frank, now retired, residing at 18 Goden Street, Belmont, 
Massachusetts, served as director of the CaroUne Zachry Institute of Human 
Development in New York City (1945-1951) and has occupied many other 
positions of leadership in a long and distinguished career. Among his numerous 
publications, his most recent are the Burton Lecture for 1959, The School as 
Agent for Cultural Renewal (Cambridge, Massachusetts; Harvard University 
Press, 1960) and The Conduct of Sex (New York; William Morrow and Com- 
pany, 1961). 

Alexander Frazier has been director of University School and the 
Center for School Experimentation at The Ohio State University in Columbus 
since 1958. Before then, he served in public school curriculum development 
programs in several states. Mr. Frazier is presently a member of the Executive 
Committee of ASCD. 

DWAYNE HuEBNER is Associate Professor at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where he is concerned, among his other responsibilities, with the 
development of a program for the education of persons interested in curriculum 
research and theory development. As reflected in his chapter, he is concerned 
with bringing to the attention of educators the insights possessed by modem 
theologians and philosophers. 

ViCTOH B. Lawhead is Associate Dean at Ball State Teachers College in 
Muncie, Indiana. His professional interests center on higher education and 
the secondary school curriculum. Mr. Lawhead was a member and then chair- 
man of the Association s Commission on the Core Curriculum, now the Com- 
mission on General Education. 

Marshall McLvhan is Professor of English, St. Michaels College, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. His conception of the new post-literate world and of the 
tasks faced by modem man in emancipating himself from ''linear learning" 
has caused him to be widely sought as speaker and consultant in fields con- 
cemed with communication theory. He served as speaker and consultant in 
one of the seminars organized by the Instmctional Materials Commission of 
ASCD. Mr. McLuhan's most recent work is Gutenberg Galaxy (Toronto, Can- 
ada: University of Toronto Press, 1962). 
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Rhoda Methaux, an anthropologist, is Associate Director of Studies in 
Allopsychic Orientation at the American Museum of Natural History. She is 
the author, with Margaret Mead, of The Study of Culture at a Distance (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1953) and of Themes in French Culture; 
Preface to a Study of French Community (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1954). She has in preparation a study on *The Changing Image of the 
ScienUst/' 

Alice Miel is chairman of the Department of Curriculum and Teaching 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. Fast president of ASCD, she has 
served the Association in many capacities. Her most recent publication is 
Creativity in Teaching: Invitations and Instances, which she edited (Behnont, 
California: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1961). 

Lois Barclay Murphy is a research psychologist at the Menninger Foun** 
dation in Topeka, Kansas. She has been involved there in the studies of Kansas 
children and youth on which her chapter draws. Her books include Colin — A 
Normal Child (Personality in Young Children, Volume II. New York: Basic 
Books, 1956) and, with others. The Widening World of Childhood: Paths 
Toward Mastery (New York: Basic Books, 1962). 

Fannie Shaftel is Associate Professor of Education at Stanford Uni* 
versity. She has served the Association most recently as chairman of the Com* 
mission on International Understanding. Several publications are due to appear 
soon from the work of that commission. Mrs. Shaftel is the author with her 
husband, George A. Shaftel, of a widely used publication in the human rela* 
tions field, Role-Pkying the Problem Story (New York: National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 1952) . 

Hilda Taba is Professor of Education and associate chairman of the 
Division of Education, San Francisco State College, California, Miss Taba was 
a member of the evaluation study of the Eight Year Study. Later she served 
as director of the Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools project (1945- 
1948) sponsored by the American Council on Education and supported by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. She is chairman of the ASCD 
Research Commission. Her most recent book, just published, is Curriculum 
Development Theory and Practice (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, 
1962). 
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ASCD Board of Directors 

(As of November 1, 1962) 



Executive Committee, 1962**63 

President, Chesteh D. Babcock, Asst. Supt.. St Dept. of Pub. Instr., Olympia. 
Wash. 

President-Elect, Kimball Wiles, Prof, of Ed., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 
Vice-President, William Van Til, Prof, and Chair., Dept. of Sec. Ed., New 
York Univ., N. Y. 

Ceohge W. Denemark, Dean, Sch. of Ed., Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Wis. 
Alexandek Fhazier, Dir., Center for Sch. Experimentation, The Ohio St. Univ., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Arthur J. Lewis, Prof, of Ed., Tthrs. Coll.. Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 
Lillian C. Paukneu, Dir., Upper Grade Dept., Div. of Curric. and Inst, Mil- 
waukee Pub. Schs., Wis. 

Members Elected at Large 

Harry Bard, Baltimore Junior Coll., Md. (1964); Althea Beery, Pub. 
Schs., Cincinnati, Ohio (1964); Mildred Biddick, Pub. Schs., Denver, Colo, 
(1963) ; Frances Blake, Pub. Schs., St. Louis Piu^k, Minn. (1965); George 
W. Denemark, Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. Wis. (1963); Harold Drum- 
MOND, Univ. of N. Mex., Albuquerque (1966); Alexander Frazier, The Ohio 
St. Univ., Columbus ( 1965) ; Geneva R. Hanna, Univ. of Texas, Austin ( 1965) ; 
C. Glen Hass, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville (1964); Howardine G. HorrMAN, 
Los Angeles Co. Schs., Los Angeles, Calif. (1964); Marie Hughes, Univ. of 
Utah, Salt Lake City ( 1966) ; Dohris May Lee, Portland St Coll., Oreg. ( 1985) ; 
Arthur J. Lewis, Tchrs. Coll., Columbia Univ., New York City (1963); Ger- 
trude Lewis, Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. (1963); A. Harry Passow, Tchrs. 
Coll., Columbia Univ., New York City (1963); Claudia B. Pitts, Pub. Schs., 
Arlington, Va. (1966): Cmandos REm, Waterford Twp Schs., Pontiac, Mich. 
(1966); Rodney Tillman, George Peabody Coll. for Tchrs., Nashville, Tenn. 
(1965); Walter Waetjen, Univ. of Md., College Park (1966); Fred Wil- 
HELMS, San Francisco St Coll., Calif. (1964). 

State Representatives to the Board 

Alabama — Robert Bills, Univ. of Ala., University; Guy Duncan, Livingston 
St. Coll., Livingston; Robert H. Hatch, Ala. St Tchrs. Assoc., Montgomery. 
Ar/30tte<— Gordon Foster, Ariz. St. Coll., Flagstaff; James J. Jelinek, Ariz. St. 
Univ., Tempe. Arkansas — Hazel Dabney, Pub. Schs., Pine Bluff; John Forten* 
BERRY, Pub. Schs., Little Rock. C(i/</orn/<2— Ursula Hocan, Pub. Schs., Sacra- 
mento; Mary Mitchell, Pub. Schs., Palm Springs: Ward Phillips, Alameda 
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Co. Sclis.. HuywartI; CfEuiiUK V. Hi.steika, Alameda Co. Sclis., (bistro Valley; 
|oE Sf.vkuns. Los Angeles Co. Sclis.» Los Angeles. Fhriila — Lucy Eveuy, Pub. 
Sdis.. Daytoiia Bt»aeli; Jean \\ Maham, Piih. Sehs.. Sarasota; Chaules Pahtin, 
Pill). Sells.. Pensaeola; Gi.knn C. Thomas, Henry S. West Lab. Sch., Coral 
Gables. Georgia — Joiinnye \*. Cox, Univ. ol CiJa., Athens; John Lounsbuky, 
Women's Coll. ol Ga.» Milledgeville; 11. Tins Singletahy, Jn., Pub. Schs., 
Cordele. Hawaii — Billik Hollinushkad, Chureli Coll. of Hawaii, Luie, Oahu; 
Mahgaret YAMASHHio, Pub. Setis., Honolulu. Oului. Idaho — Doyle Lowdeh. 
Pub. Schs., Rupert; William C. Waku. Pub. Selis., Preston, ///irioi^ — F«ed P. 
Bahnes, Univ. of 111., ('hainpaign; .\nnk Gvstafson, Pub. Schs., Kockford: 
MiLoiiED Ls'GiiAM, Pub. Schs., Danville; Ckc:ilia Lauhy, 111. St. Normal Univ.. 
Noriiiul; MiLDKEU Menahd, Pub. Sehs.. Kankakee; J. Haulan Shohes. Univ. 
of 111,, Urbaiia. Indiana — Mavhke J. Eash, Ball St. Tehis. Coll., Muiicie; La- 
V'elle Fohtenbeuhy, Pub. Schs., Crown Point; Daisy NL Jones, Pub. Schs., 
Richmond; Hebbeht J. Reese, Pub. Schs., Columbus. Iowa — Mildhed Ale.v 
ANDEH, Pub. Schs., Fort Dodge; Mehle Wilson, Pub. Schs., Des Moines. 
Kansas — Dehlia Lahneh, Pub. Schs., Wichita; Sylvia Nelson, Pub. Schs.. 
Topeka. Kentucky — Ciuce Champion, Pub. Schs., Louisville; Fuances Lash- 
BBOOK, Pub. Schs., Owensboro; Ruby G. Nobthcuit, Pub. Schs., Ashland. 
Louisiana — Mabel Collette, St. Dept. of Ed., Baton Rouge; John D. Gheene, 
East Baton Rouge Parish Sch. Bd., Baton Rouge. Maryland — Veknon E. 
A.NDERSON, Univ. of Md., t-ollege Park; Cahey Lacev, Pub. Schs., Chester- 
town; Nohman J. MooHE, Pub. Schs., Elkton; Fkeu Usilton, Caroline Co. 
Pub. Schs., Denton. Michifian — Chables Blackmax, Mich. St. Univ., East 
Lansing; Delmo Della-Doba, Wayne Co. Bd. of Ed., Detroit; Robeht S. Fox, 
Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor; Robebt Kingsley, Pub. Schs., Midland; J. W. 
Menge, Wayne St. Univ., Detroit; Leboy Selmeieb, Pub. Schs,, Grosse Fointe. 
Stinnesota — Albeht Edstbom, Pub. Schs., Hopkins; Ei.so Kiskinen, Pub. 
Schs., Excelsior; Bebnabu A. Labson, Pub. Schs., Blooniiiigton. Missouri — 
A. R. Meyeb, Southeast Mo. St. Coll., Cape Girardeau; J. E. Mobbis, Pub. 
Schs., Ferguson; Robebt Shaw, Pub. Sehs., Columbia. Montana — Ahnold 
Ebickson, Pub. Schs., Helena; MiLrano Fbanks, Mont. St. Coll., Bo:((emaii. 
Sehraska — Robebt Ackebman, Pub. Schs., Omaha; Max G. McAulev, Puli. 
Schs., Omaha. Nevada — Monty Roland, Clark Co. Sch. Dist., Las Vegas: 
James T. Williams, Clark Co. Sch. Dist., Las Vegas. New Jersey — Emu. 
Massa, Pub. Sehs., Teaneck; Habold Shafeb, Pub. Schs., Ridgewood; Geobge 
Shabp, Pub. Schs., xMontclair; Robebt Wabd, St. Dept. of Ed., Trenton. New 
York — Mabk Atkinson, Harborfields Central Seb. Dist., Creenlawii; Gebald 
Cleveland, Bd. of Ed., Syracuse; Cbace Gates. Pub. Sehs., (Clarence; Joseph 
Leese. State Univ. Coll. of Ed., Albany; Jaciob Shack, Pub. Sclis., Brooklyn; 
Chables Shapp, Pub. Schs., New York City. Sorth Carolina — Jennie CJbeas- 
MAN, Pub. Schs., Asheville: Mabtiia Johnston, Pub. Schs.. Cbark)tte; Made- 
line Tbipp, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Raleigh. Ohio — Geobce E. Dickson, 
Univ. of Toledo, Toledo; Ruby Kephabt, Allen C!o. Schs., Lima; Lobbene L. 
Obt, Bowling Green St. Univ., Bowling Green. Oklahoma — N'ivien Haynes. 
Pub. Schs., Okla. City; Helen Jones, Okla. St. Univ., Stillwater. Oregon— 
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KirriE May Chockett, Eastern Oreg. Coll., La Grande; William O. Ence- 
BRETSEN, David Douglas Schs., Portiand; Margaret L. Hutt, Oreg. Coll of 
Ed., Monmouth; Marjorxe Fricer, Ed. Cons, for D. C. Heath & Co., Grants 
Pass; Helek E. Schaper, Pub. Schs., Portland. Pennsylvania— InvisG T. Chat- 
TERTOiN, Bradford Co. Schs., Towanda; Gerald N. Newton, Beaver Co. Schs., 
Beaver; William W. Oswalt, Lehigh Co. Schs., Allentown. Puerto Rico— 
Lvz Santos De Davila, Univ. of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras; Irma Vincenty De 
Lopez, Pub. Schs., Santurce. South Carolina — Eleanor Bull, Richland Co. 
Schs., Columbia; Ray Miley, Pub. Schs., Greenville. T^nne^^^^— William 
M. Alexander, George Peabody Coll. for Tchrs., Nashville; E. B. Eller, St. 
Dept. of Ed., Nashville; Earl Ramer, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville. Texas— 
Jessie F. Cardwell, Pub. Schs., Dallas; F. L. Elder, No. Tex. St. Univ., 
Denton; Gladys Henninger, Pub. Schs., Austin; V. J. Kennedy, Tex. Ed. 
Agency, Austin; Gladys Polk, Brazosport Pub. Schs., Freeport. Utah — Norma 
Jensen, Box Elder Sch. Dist., Brigham City. Virginia — Sue F. Ayres, Charles 
City & New Kent Co. Schs., Providence Forge; Helen Einstein, Roanoke City 
Pub. Schs., Roanoke; S. G. Stewart, Augusta Co. Schs., Staunton; Hortense 
R. Wells, Norfolk City Schs., Norfolk. Wo^/iMg^on— John Amend, Pacific Lu- 
theran Coll., Parkland; Donald Hair, Pub. Schs., Spokane; Ruth Wil€X>x, 
Edmonds Sch. Dist., Alderwood Manor. West Vjrgjnfo—ViRCiMA Sizemore 
Beam, Mercer Co. Schs., Princeton; Martha Cottrell, Kanawha Co. Schs., 
Charleston. Wisconsin — ^Elsie M. Chell, Pub. Schs., Waukesha; Frances 
KiMMEY, Pub. Schs., Mount Horeb; Irene Kronen%V£TTER, Co. Pub. Schs., 
Wausau. Dakota (North Dakota, South Dakota)— Alice Gilbert, Pub. Schs., 
Huron, S. Dak.; Ardath Van Tassell, Pub. Schs., Mitchell, S. Dak. New 
England (Connecticut^ Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont)— Cathbxs R. Hoctor, St. Dept. of Ed., Westbrook, Conn.; Ray- 
mond W. Houghton, Pub. Schs., Warwick, R. L; Roberta M. Kellogg, 
Brown Univ., Providence, R. L; Ann C. Peters, Keene Tchrs. Coll., Keene, 
N. H.; Karlene Russell, St. Dept. of Ed., Montpelier, Vt. Rocky Mountain 
Tri-State (Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming)— J. H. Brown, Pub. Schs., Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; Ellen Hartnett Digneo, Dept. of Ed., Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Fred 
Nelson, Pub. Schs., Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Philip Perdew, Univ. of Denver, 
Colo. 

ASCD Headquarters Staff 

(1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
Executive Secretary, Margaret Cill 

Associate Secretary; Editor, ASCD Publications, Robert R. Leeper 
Associate Secretary, Karl Openshaw 
Administrative Assistant, Virginia Beathy 

Ste^ Assistants, Sarah Arlington, Bettv Lou Atkins, Susan C. Atkinson, 
Nancy C, Childs, Ruth P. Ely, Ruby J. Funkhouser, Tenna Larsgn, 
Carole Mang, Frances Mindel, Dolores Minor, Constance R. Bein- 
HARDT, Jean L* Stolp, Nancy J. Swtt 
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